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Art. I. 4 otiracy ‘fi rom Bengal to England, through the Northern 
Part of India, Kashmire, Afghanistan, and Persia, and into Russia, 
by the Cenpten Sea. By George Forster *, in the Civil Service of 
the Honorable the East India Company. 2 Vols. 4to. 11. 16s, 
Boards. Faulder. 1798. 


TT late Mr. Forster was endowed with an inquisitive mind, 

and a good, though nota highly cultivated, understanding: 
he was one of the few servants of the Company on the Madras 
establishment, who studied the Asiatic languages: he spoke 
Hinduvi with uncommon correctness and fluency ; Persic was 
familiar to him; in Sanscrit he had made some progress; and 
in that dialect of it which is spoken by the Mahrattas, he was 
much more conversant. ‘ The necessity of these acquirements 
is evident in the prosecution of a journcy, in most parts of 
which a discovery of his real character would have incurred 
the forfeiture of his life. His information was derived less 
from books than from conversation ; and when he relates what 
he has seen, his veracity may be implicitly trusted: but bis 
historical disquisitions ate less remarkable for accuracy. ‘The 
learned reader will look in vain for profound researches in 
morals or physics, on the origin of nations, or on the antiquity 
of science; but he will find a faithful narrative of the inci- 
dents attending a journey never before performed by any Eu- 
ropean, and will thence be able to forma tolerably correct idea 
of the. state of society in the countries through which he is 
led : he will find such objects as presented themselves to ocular 
inspection accurately described: he will meet with such inform- 





* He was son of the late well-known naturalist, Dr. John Rein- 
hold Forster ; who (accompanied by his son) made the circumnavi- 
gation of the globe with Capt. Cook, in the first voyage of that great 
navigator. Mr. George’Forster wrote a philosophical narrative of 


that voyage: See M. Rev. vol. vi. for the year 1777. 
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ation, as could be collected without exciting suspicion, distinct- 
ly stated; he will find no circumstance perverted by a spirit of 
system, and none amplified by a wish for applause ;—and to a 
traveller through a tract almost unknown, the generality of 
readers will attend with peculiar eagerness : 

“ Mente vigenti 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo: juvat integros accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire ; juvatque novos decerpere flores.” Lucr. 


The journey is detailed in a series of letters, the contents of 
which we shall notice in their natural order. 

Letter rst. Benares, 31st August 1782. It comprises an 
account of the voyage from Calcutta to this city, through the 





“provinces of Bengal and Bahar. Murshedabad, lately the capi- 


tal of the former, ** now bears various marks of poverty and 
decay, the evident result of the removal of the’seat of govern- 
ment.’ We perceive some incorrect statements here. Serajed- 
dowla is called the nephew of Aliverdi Khan: but the latter 
was the grandfather of that guilty and unfortunate youth; and 
the late Nuab Mobaricad-dowla is said to be a son of Mirun, but 
was his brother. —-—— Leaving Murshedabad, we are brought to 
Rajmal, ¢ a former residence of some of the Bengal Subadars. 
Aliverdi Khan, in the beginning of his administration, which 
commenced in 1742, removed the seat of government from this 
place to Murshedabad.’ Here again our traveller has been mis- 
informed. ‘The city of Murshedabad was founded long before 
Aliverdi, by Jaffier Khan, then called Murshed Culi, who re- 
moved the seat of government thither from Dacca, and gave 
his own name to the new metropolis. Rajmal wears at this day 
an impoverished aspect, and its former importance is marked 
only by heaps of ruins. ; 

‘ Patna (the capital of Bahar) is spacious and populous, though 
much fallen from the importance it held, during the residence of the 
Subadar of Bahar. The great quantity of poppies cultivated in the 
contiguous districts, from which an opium of an excellent quality is 
produced, together with extensive saltpetre works, have rendered 
Patna opulent, and the center of an extensive commerce. The dif- 
ferent manufactures of silver, iron, and wood, are little inferior in this 
city to those of Europe; and when the rudeness of the tools, with 
the simplicity of the protess, is examined, the degree of delicacy 


‘which the artisans have acquired in their several professions must 


challenge a high admiration.’ 


It is to be lamented that the typography of this work is se 
incorrect as we find it. Who would imagine that a monument 
near Buxar, * sacred to the memory of the Gold Ram,’ was 


consecrated to the god Rama? 
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Letter 2d. Benares, 30th September 1782. This city may 
be viewed in its utmost extent from the tops of the Minarets 
erected by Aurungzeb on the foundation of an antient Hindu, 
temple. It abounds in costly structures, § but the irregular 
and compressed manner which has been invariably adopted in 
forming the streets, destroys the effect which symmetry and 
arrangement would have bestowed on a city, entitled, from its 
valuable buildings, to a preference of any capital which I have 
seen in India.’ We are now presented with a dissertation on 
the mythology of the Hindus, which had been published pre- 
viously, in 1785 :=-but into this labyrinth we will not, at pre« 
sent, conduct our readers. - The popular fables of the Hindus, 
like those of the Greeks, form the creed of the populace, and 
are despised or interpreted by the intelligent.—The cypher is 
still a desideratum to Europeans. We consider it as a vene- 
rable edifice which has survived the shock of ages; an edifice 
of which detached portions only have been exhibited to our in- 
spection, and these possibly the least important ; an edifice of 
which time may perhaps discover the proportions, the design, 
and the symmetry, but which now presents to the eye of an 
European only a few mutilated columns, and statues fallen 
from their pedestals.——The manners of the Hindus, their casts, 
their Jugas, and their sectaries, are here slightly discussed. 
© The Shaster,’ says our author, ¢ is a voluminous commentar 
on the Veds.’ ‘This is altogether a mistake. Shaster signifies 
in Sanscrit a scientific treatise, whether on theology or other- 
wise. ‘The Nya Shaster is a treatise on logic; the Donu 
Shaster prescribes rules for archery.— The following picture of 
the antient Hindu empire, we/insert on account of its con- 
formity with the tenor of the Puranas : 

¢ The empire, when ultimately governed by one prince, extended 
from the southern limits of Tartary to the island of Ceylon, and from 
the confines of Assam and Aracan to the river Indus. This exten- 
sive space was inhabited by a people divided into four tribes, each 
exercising different functions, but all-uniting in their various branches 
to promote the general good. It abounded in fair and opulent cities, 
which were decorated with magnificent temples for the worship of 
the gods; and with sumptuous mansions, gardens, and fountains, for 
the pleasure and accommodation of the inhabitants. Useful and ele- 
gant artisans, skilled in raising stupendous buildings, in fabricating 
gold, silver, and the most delicate cotton cloths, and in the curious 
workmanship of precious stones and metals, all found encourage- 
ment in the exertion of their professions. Salutary ordinances 
directed the Hindus in the punishment of crimes, and the security 
of property ; and when some glaring indulgencies in favour of the 
sacred tribe are excepted, we must yield an unreserved approbation to 
the justice and wisdom of their laws. The traveller was enabled to 
journey through this extensive empire, with an ease and safety un- 
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known in other countries. The public roads were shaded with trees; 
and frequent habitations, accommodated with a pond or well, were 
founded for the conveniency of the passenger ; and should he have 
been pillaged in any part of the country, the district in which the 
damages had been sustained, was obliged to make restitution.’ 


Letter 3d, Benares, 30th November 1782, describes an 
excursion to Bijoy ghur. 

Letter 4th, Allahabad, 17th December 1782, contains an 
account of Mr. Forster’s journey from Benares, by land, in 
the disguise of a Georgian. The city is seated at the conflu- 
ence of the Jumna and the Ganges, and attracts multitudes of 


a by the reputation of its sanctity. * The fort of Alla- 


abad, which is built of stone, occupies a large space of 
ground, and has been amply supplied with superb and useful 
buildings.’ The tomb of Sultan Khusru is an elegant specimen 
of Mohammedan architecture ; and a pillar, qo feet high, of 
one stone, covered with illegible inscriptions, is ascribed by 
tradition to Bima, one of the heroes of the Mahabarat. 
Letters sthand 6th. Lucnow, January 1783. The country from 
Allahabad betrays its miserable government, by exhibiting na- 
tural fertility and declining cultivation. 


‘The city of Lucnow is large and populous, but inelegant and irre- 
gular. It is the residence of the Subadar of Owde. The streets 
are narrow, uneven, and almost choaked up with every species of filth. 
The Goomti, running on the north side of that town, is navigable 
for boats of a common size at all seasons of the year, and falls into 
the Ganges between Benares and Gazipur. A line of boats, ex- 
tended across the river, forms a convenient communication with a 
large suburb. Shujaeddowla made Fyzabad, or Owde, the capital of 
his dominion ; but his son, setting aside that, with many others of his 
father’s arrangements, has fixed his residence at Lucnow.’ 


Letter 7th. Furrukhabad, 26th January 1783. The jour- 
ney from Lucnow to this city is here described. 

‘The ruins of the once splendid Cannauj lay in the author’s 
route. ‘The Mohammedans, who conquered and destroyed 
this celebrated city, were struck with astonishment at its riches, 
extent, and population. Contemporary historians mention that 
it contained thirty thousand shops for the sale of Areca, and 
afforded employment for six thousand female dancers and 
musicians. 

Letter 8. Ramptir, 5th February 1783. The happy conse- 
quences of a wise administration were never more conspicu- 
ously displayed than in the flourishing state of Fyzulla Khan’s 
small Jaghir, contrasted with the gloomy desolation which 


‘every where surrounds it. Subjoined to this letter, we find ¢a 


history of the Rohillas,’ which is erroneous in several import- 
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ant particulars; and ¢ succinct memoirs of Shujaeddowla,’ 
which, though not entirely correct, reflect a more candid view 
of the birth, actions, and character of the Vizier than has hitherto 
appeared. It also exhibits, in temperate language, the injus- 
tice and impolicy of the first Rohilla war:—but the typography 
is so inaccurate, that it can only be understood by persons who 
are already acquainted with Indian history. The prince Juan 
Bukht is at one time called Tewen Rukht, and at another 
Schamsdar Shah.—*‘ In 1765, Shujaeddowla’s revenue did not 
exceed one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, and ten 
years after, at his death, it had risen to three hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds.’ Instead of thousands of pounds, Mr. 
Forster means lacs of rupees, being at the first period 120 lacs, 
and at the latter 360. In point of fact, however, the Vizier’s 
revenue never amounted to the latter sum. 

Letter oth. Belaspir, 22d February 1783. Quitting the 
prosperous territory of Fyzulla, Mr. Forster travelled through 
the Vizier’s country to Laldang, in the character of a Mogul 
officer. After having adopted the Asiatic dress, his lodging 
was always in the Serais, erected by charitable persons for 
the accommodation of the traveller. At Laldang, he became 
a merchant going to Jumbhu for the purchase of shauls. ‘This 
is the northern limit of Hindustan.—The route of the caravan 
lay through the lower part of the dominions of the Rajah of 
Srinogor, which are bounded by the Ganges on the east, and 
the Jumna on the west. ‘These rivers, 12 miles above Hurd- 
war, are nearly of the same breadth, 200 yards. Daira, the 
capital of this district, is neat and populous. ‘The inhabitants 
of these mountainous regions are rude and simple, desiring and 
enjoying only the necessaries of life. Nhan is a small inde- 
pendent state west of the Jumna. Belaspdr is another; its 
capital is a well-built town on the Setloud; the streets are 
paved; and the houses, constructed of stone and mortar, have 
a neat appearance.’ 

Letter 10. Nirpir, 1783. Here the editor has manifestly 
eommitted a mistake; for this letter, though dated at Narpdr, 
brings our traveller as far as Jumbhu. The first of these 
Cities is situated on the top of a hill, which is ascended by 
stone steps, and has the appearance of opulence and industry, 
The district is mountainous ; its revenues amount to 40,000). ; 
and it is less molested than the contiguous principalities, by the 
oppressive incursions of the Sikhs. ‘ Jumbhu is situated on 
the side of a hill, and contains two distinct divisions.’ The 
Ravi runs at the foot. ‘The commerce between Casmir and 
India is carried on through this city, and lms raised it to 
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Some importance ; whence the oppression of the Sikhs is likely 
again to reduce it. 


' Letter 11th contains a perspicuous, but succinct, exhibition 
of the Sikh confederacy, religion, and manners. 


Letter rath. Casmir, April 1783. On his approach to the 
delightful plain in which this city is placed, Mr. Forster pre- 
sents us with the following delineation of the countries through 
which he passes * : 


‘ Having now brought you to a near view of this land of pleasure, 

I am urged, that the description may be more explanatory, to call 
back your attention to the country and people I have lately visited. 
From Laldang to the Ganges, the face of the country forms a close 
chain of woody mountains ; and did not one or two miserable hamlets 
feebly interpose, you would pronounce that division of Srinogor fitted 
only for the beasts of the forest. Elephants abound there, in numerous 
herds; but are not to be seen, it is said, onthe west side of the Jumna, 
In the vicinity of Nhan, the country is interspersed with low hills, and 
frequently opens into extensive vallies; which having, perhaps, ever lain 
waste, are overgrown with low wood. From thence to Belaspiir, the 
scene is changed into piles of lofty mountains, whose narrow breaks 
barely serve todischarge the descending streams. From Belaspiir, fertile 
vallies, though not wide, extend to Bissuli, where the country is agaiit 
covered with high hills, which, with little variation, stretch to the 
limits of Casmir.—The road from Laldang lay generally in a north- 
west direction, The sides of the inhabited mountains produce wheat, 
barley, and a variety of small grains peculiar to India. The culti- 
vated spaces project from the body of the hill, in separate flats, in the 
form of a range of semicircular stairs: with a broad base and a nar- 
row summit. The ground, which is strong and productive, has been 
propelled, it should seem, into these projections by the action of the 
rains, which fall among these mountains with great violence, from 
June till October; and is now preserved in this divided and level 
state by buttresses of loose stones, which bind in the edge of every 
flat. Rice is also cultivated in the narrow vallies, but not in a great 
quantity ; nor is it the usual food of the inhabitants, who chiefly 
subsist on wheat, bread, and pease made into athick soup. From 
Nhan, the northern sides of the hills produce the Scots fir in great 
lenty.—The climate is not favorable to fruits and vegetables, being 
too hot for the Persian products, and not sufficiently warm to mature 
those of India ; though the white mulberry mus¢ be excepted, which, 
at Jumbhu, is of a large size, and an exquisite favour. The villages 
of the mountaineers, or rather their hamlets, stand generally on the 
brow of a hill, and cansist of from four to six or eight small scat- 
tered houses; which are built of rough stones, laid in a clay loam, 
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* We do not think it necessary always to adopt the orthography 
of Oriental words, as ysed by the writers whose works we announce to 
the public. Each Orientalist seems to form an orthography for him- 
self ; and were we to follow them, our readers would find it difficult 
to ascertain the identity of persons or places. RerylZweEr. 
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and usually flat-roofed. The resinous parts of the fir cut in slips 
supply the common uses of the lamp.—The natives of these mountains 
are composed of the different classes of Hindus, and little other differ- 
ence of manners exists between them and those of the southern quarters 
of India, than is seen amongst a people who occupy the high and low 
lands of the same country. The scarcity of wealth, by depressing 
the growth of luxury, has given them a rude simplicity of character, 
and has impeded the general advancement of civilization. They 
have no spacious buildings for private or public use, nor in the per- 
formance of religious offices do they observe those minuter or refined 
ceremonies that are practised by the southern Hindus.’ 


Letter 13. Casmir, 1783. By an inadvertence similar to 
that which we have already remarked, this letter is dated at 
Casmir, though manifestly written at Cabul. 


‘ The valley of Casmir is of an elliptic form, and extends about 
ninety miles in a winding direction from the south-east to the north- 
west. It widens gradually to Islamabad, where the breadth is about 
forty miles, which is continued with little variation to the town of 
Sampre, whence the mountains by a regular inclination to the west- 
ward come to a point, and divide Casmir from the territory of 
Muzoferabad. To the north, and north-east, Casmir is bounded by 
what is here termed the mountains of Tibet ; a branch, I apprehend, 
of that immense range, which, rising near the Black Sea, penetrates 
through Armenia, and skirting the south shore of the Caspian, ex- 
tends through the north-east provinces of Persia, to Tibet and China. 
On the south-east and south, it is bounded by Kishtewar, and 
on the south-west and west by Prounce, Muzoferabad, and some 
other independent districts.’ 


The chief city, which has now taken the name of the pro- 
vince, was formerly called Srinogor. It extends about three 
miles on each side of the river Jalum, and occupies in some 
part of its breadth, which is irregular, about two miles. The 
houses, many of them two and three stories high, are slightly 
built of brick and mortar, with a large intermixture of timber. 
On a standing roof of wood is laid a covering of fine earth, 
which shelters the building from the great quantity of snow 
that falls in the winter season. This fence communicates an 
equal warmth in winter, and a refreshing coolness in the 
summer; when the tops of the houses, which are planted 
with a variety of flowers, exhibit at a distance the spacious 
view of a beautifully checquered parterre. The streets are 
narrow, and choaked with the filth of the inhabitants, who 
are proverbially unclean. No buildings are seen in this city 
that are worthy of remark. 

The lake of Casmir, long celebrated for its beauties, and for 
the pleasure which it affords to the inhabitants of this country, 
extends from the north-east quarter of the city, in an oval cir- 
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cumference of five or fix miles, and joins the Jalum by a 
narrow channel near the suburbs. Among the innumerable 
gardens which border the lake, the most conspicuous is that 
which was constructed by Shah Gehan, called the Shalimar ; 
where nature and art seem to have vied which should con- 
tribute most to its decoration. The temperate climate of this de- 
licious vale is obviously derived from its elevated situation, and 
from its proximity to mountains covered with pereunial snows. 


_£ It has generally a flat surface, and being copiously watered» 
yields abundant crops of rice, which is the common food of the in- 
habitants. At the base of the surrounding hills, where the land is 
higher, wheat, barley, and various other grains are cultivated. A 
superior species of saffron is also produced ia this province, and iron 
of an excellent quality is found in the adjacent mountains. _ But the 
wealth and fame of Casmir have largely arisen from the manufacture 
of shauls, which it holds‘unrivalled, and almost without participation. 
The wool of the shaul is not produced in the country, but brought 
from districts of Tibet, lying at the distance of a month’s journey 
to the north-east. It is originally of a dark grey colour, and is 
bleached in Casmir by the help of a certain preparation of rice-flour. 


. The border is attached after fabrication.’ 


The price of an ordinary shaul, at the loom, is eight rupeess 
and sometimes rises to one hundred, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of flowered work introduced. 

When we turn from the natural beauties of this enchanting 
country, so justly termed by the Persians ‘* Binazir” (un- 
equalled), to the state of manners and society, the delusion is 
dispelled ; and we awake to the painful spectacle of an acute 
and ingenious people groaning under the most abject tyranny, 
The numerous train of despicable vices engendered and 
nourished by slavery are here exhibited in frightful deformity ; - 
and a land, which nature formed for a terrestrial paradise, is 
converted by man into a region of sorrow, of penury, and of 
carnage. Casmir is tributary to the Sultan of Cabul; and, 
at the period of Mr, Forster’s residence, it was governed (or 
desolated) by his Viceroy. 


¢ A revenue of between twenty and thirty lacs of rupees is cole 
lected from this province, of which a tribute of seven lacs is remitted 
to the treasury of Timur Shah. The army of Casmir, a part of 
which I have seen embodied, consists of about three thousand horse 
and foot, chiefly Afgans, who had received little pay for two years, 
and many of them Pr want of better subsistence were obliged to 
live on the kernel of the Singerah, or water nut, which is plentifully 
produced in the lakes of this country.’ 


The men are robust, but unwarlike ; the women are cele- 
brated throughout Asia, for their personal charms, 
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From Casmir, the traveller accompanied a caravan through 
several independent principalities, extending from that 
country to the Indus, which he cross.d twenty miles above 
Attoc, where it is about a mile-in breadth. ‘ Peshawur is a 


large, populous, and opulent city, governed, with the de- 
pendent districts, by an Afgan officer, who remits to the 
capital Cabul) a revenue of seven lacs of rupees. ‘The road 
from the Indus to Peshiwur has nearly a west and by south 
direction, and the country to Akora is sandy and interspersed 
with stones; thence to Peshawur, are seen many tracts of cul- 
tivation.’ ‘This city is a considerable mart, but the heat is in- 
tense ; and notwithstanding the great resort of merchants, it 
has no Caravansera. From Peshawur to Cabul, the road runs 
parallel with the river, and is bordered by high mountains in- 
habited by the rude Afgans; who infest it by their predatory 


incursions, and, despising the pacific disposition of Timur Shah, 
insulted his authority even under the gates of his capital, 


¢ Cabul is a walled city, about a mile and half in circumference, 
and situated on the eastern side of a range of two united hills, de- 
scribing generally the figure of a semicircle. The fortification, 
which is of a simple construction, with scarcely a ditch, and the 
houses built of rough stones, clay, and unburned bricks, exhibit a 
mean appearance, and are ill-suited to the grandeur which I expected 
to see in the capital.of a great empire. But the Afgans are a rude 
unlettered people, and their chiefs have little propensity to the refine- 
ments of life, which indeed their country is ill qualified to gratify. 
From the Indus to the western limit of this extensive territory, (the 
Sultan’s dominions include the greater part of Khorasan, ) there is an 
invariable deficiency of wood; insomuch that the lower class of people 
in the northern quarter suffer as much, perhaps, from a want of 
fuel in the winter season, as those of other countries would do from 
a scarcity of provisions.’— 

‘ This quarter of Afganistan, possessing but few Indian produc. 
tions, receives sugars and cotton cloths, chiefly from Peshawur, 
whither it sends iron, leather, and tobacco. ‘To Candahar it exports 
iron, leather, and lamp oil, whence the returns are made in sundry 
manufactures of Persia and Europe, with a large supply of melons 
of an excellent sort. The Tartars of Bokhara bring to Cabul 
the horses of Turkistan, furs, and hides; the latter resembling those 
in Europe called Bulgar; the amount of which is applied to the 
purchase of indigo, and other commodities of India. The adjacent 
parts of Usbec ‘Tartary, of which Balkh is the capital, hold a species 
of dependency on Timur Shah,’— 

‘ The Afgans are the indigenous possessors of a tract of country, 
which veal from the mountains of Tartary to certain parts of 
the gulf of Cambay and Persia; and from the Indus to the confines 
of Persia. The inhabitants of this wide domain have no written 
character, and speak a language peculiar to themselves. They are 
a robust, hardy race of men, and being generally addicted to a state 
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ef predatory warfare, their manners largely partake of a barbarous 
insolence, and they avow a fixed contempt for the occupations of 
civil life. Though in some of our histories of Asia, the natives of 
Afganistan are denominated Tartars, Iam prompted to say, that 
they bear no resemblance to those people, either in their persons, 
manners, or language.’ 

Ahmed Khan commanded a body of Afgans in the service 
of Nadir Shah. After the assassination of that barbarous con- 
queror, Ahmed, though attacked by the insurgents, effected a 
retreat to Cabul, with his followers; where an immense trea- 
sure fell into his hands. With these resources, he laid the 
foundation of an independent government, including Af- 
ganistan, Gour, Multan, Sind, and Casmir, in which he was 
succeeded in 1773 by his son Timur Shah. This prince, 
destitute of the military genius of his father, saw the more 
distant districts of his southern dominions throw off his autho- 
rity. His successor, Zuman Shah, who now fills the throne, 
is reported (in 1796) to have carried his arms as far as Lahor, 
when he was recalled by intestine commotions. Mr. Forster 
was told, when at Cabul, that the whole force of Timur Shah 
did not exceed thirty thousand men, nor his revenue amount 
to more than a million of our money. §£ Exclusive of his Af- 

an and Indian dominions, Timur Shah is possessed of a large 
division of Khorasan ; which, taking in the city of Herat, extends 
on the north to the vicinity of Nishabor and Turshish, and on 
the south to the lesser Irac.’ 

Letter14. London. Unfortunately for Mr. Forster, a 
Georgian at Cabul discovered that he was a Christian, and 
persuaded him to resume his journey in that character; an 
error which, more than once, nearly procured for him the 
sufferings—if not the honors—of martyrdom. In prosecuting 
the route from the Indies to the shore of the Caspian, we 
have an account of the most considerable places lying in the 
tract, and of a country wearing generally the appearance of 
sterility and depopulation. 

Gazna, formerly the capital of an extensive and powerful 
empire, in which a Mahmud reigned, and a Ferdousi sang, is 
now levelled with the dust! The town stands on a hill of mo- 
derate height, at the foot of which runs a small river, whose 
borders are decorated by some fruit gardens. Its slender exist- 


_ €nce is now maintained by certain Hindu families, who support 


a small traffic, and supply the wants of a few Mohammedan ree 
sidents. From Gazna to Killat, the country has the general 
aspect of a desert; and, except some small portions of arable 
land contiguous to the places of habitation, no other culture 
is to be scen. At Poti, it becomes populous and fertile, 
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and improves as we approach Candahar. This city, comprised 
within an ordinary fortification of about three miles in circum- 
ference, and of a square form, is populous and flourishing ; 
and lying in the great road which connects India with Persia 
and ‘T'artary, it has been long a distinguished mart. The city 
is abundantly supplied with provisions; the fruits are of an 
excellent quality ; and the extensive range of shops occupied 
by Hindu traders attests the liberty and protection which they 
enjoy at Candahar. A son of Timur Shah governs the city 
with a tract of dependent territory, which produces, it is said, 
a revenue of eighteen lacs of rupees; and it may justly be con- 
cluded, from the appearance of all classes of people, that this 
collection is made without any extraordinary rigor. ‘The 
environs of Candahar occupy an extensive plain, covered with 
fruit gardens and cultivation, and intersected with nume- 
rous streams, of so excellent a quality as to become proverbial ; 
and the climate is happily tempered between the heat of India 
and the cold of Gazna. 

The road from Candahar to Gimmuch leads to the west, or 
west by north; thence to Herat, Mr. Forster apprehends, 
it has nearly a northern course. The country is generally 
open, and interspersed with barren rocky hills, of a moderate 
height. The soil is light and sandy. 


‘ Herat (the capital of Khorasan ) is a smaller city than Candahar, 
but maintains a respectable trade ; and the market place occupying a 
long street, covered with an arched roof, is filled with shops of vari- 
ous wares. Bread, rice, and flesh meats, with numerous fruits and 
vegetables, are cheap and abundant. Coarse woollens of a strong 
texture are manufactured in the adjacent districts; a great part of 
which, made into garments, are exported into various parts of 
northern Persia. Surtouts of sheep skins, with the wool in the inside, 
are seen hanging at almost every shop, aud are used by all classes of 
people in the winter season. A small quantity of European commo- 
dities is brought to this city from the gulf of Persia, consisting of 
French broad cloths, cutlery, small looking-glasses, and prints ; but 
their low prices shew that the demand is very limited. The police of 
Herat is judiciously regulated, and the administration of justice vi- 
gorous.’ 


On joining his new associates of the Caravan from Herat, 
our traveller found it expedient to resume the Mohammedan 
character. The district of Dochabad forms the western boun- 
dary of Timur Shah. Thence to Turshish, extends a barren 
waste on which is neither an inhabitant nor the least token of 
vegetation. ‘This space is held by Abdulla, an independent 
Persian chief. Adjoining to old ‘[urshish, which is of small 
compass, and surrounded by a wall, Abdulla has built a new 
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town, in an angle of which stands the Caravanserai. This 
city supports a considerable commerce. 

‘ Shahrit, with its independent districts, including Nasirabad, per- 
tains properly, I believe, to the Khorasan division, though it now 
holds of Asterabad, which with Mazanderan and Hazar-tirib is g0- 
verned by Aga Mohammed Khan, one of the most important chiefs 
now remaining in Persia. The town of Shahrit is small, and sur- 
rounded in some parts with a slight earthen wall. The houses from 
a want of wood are built of unburnt bricks, and covered with a flat 
arch of the same materials. Many people are seen in this vicinity, 
whose noses, fingers, and toes, have been destroyed by the frost, which 
is said to be severer at Shahrit, than any part of Persia.’ 

A very extensive forest separates Mazanderan from Astera- 
bad: but the country opens in the vicinity of Sari, the capital 
of Aga Mohammed ; -where verdant hills and dales, encircled 
by streams of delicious water, and purified by gentle gales, pre- 
sent a scene that communicates ineffable delight. 

‘ Sari is rather a small town, but crowded with inhabitants, many 
of whom are merchants of credit, who resort thither for the purpose 
of supplying the chief and his officers with articles of foreign produce, 
The walls of the town are kept in good condition, and the ditch 
though narrow is deep, and sufficiently tenable against any force now 
existing in this country.’ 


From Sari, Mr. Forster proceeded to Musgidsir, a small 
town on the Caspian, where he embarked in a Russian vessel 
for Bacu. From Bacu he proceeded by a tedious and perilous 
navigation to Astracan, and thence by land to Petersburgh, 
taking Moscow in his route. 

Such are the outlines of a narrative from which we have 
derived much amusement, and some information. ‘The pecu- 
liarities of national character and eastern manners are amply 
detailed ; and the obstacles which, at every step, impeded the 
progress of our traveller, evince the misery which the turbu- 
Jeat and rapacious despots of Asia entail on the victims of their 
ambition. It afforded some relief to turn our attention to the 
estimable qualities which frequently discovered themselves in 
very obscure stations ; and it is impossible to remark without 
complacency the conciliating pliability, and the good humour, 
with which our author conformed himself to the customs and 
prejudices of his various associates. 

The assistance which geography has derived from Mr. For- 
ster’s journey has been very important ; history owes him less; 
and we are frequently surprised at the inaccuracies which he 
commits in his account of past transactions. In addition to 
those which we have already pointed out, we will only state 
the following example: Persia, says Mr. Forster, remained 
subject to the Khalifat, until conquered by ‘Togrul Beg :—but 
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at that period Persia had long been dismembered from the em- 
pire of the Khalifs, and Togrul found the western portion pos- 
sessed by Malic al Rehim, a Sultan of the race of Buia, while 
the Sultans of Gazna occupied the east.—The term Saracen, 
he imagines, is derived from Sehara ; which, in Arabic, signifies 
a desert: but we think that it is manifestly derived from Sher- 
kin, which signifies eastern. 

These volumes are extremely defective in having neither Index 
nor Table of Contents. Such omissions deserve serious repro= 
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Art. II. Mr. Collins’s Account of the English Colony in New South 
Wales. 


[Article concluded; see Rev. for November. ] 


H AVING noticed that part of Mr. Collins’s work which related, 
in the form of journal, the various transactions which had 
occurred in the New South Wales colony from its commence- 
ment to September 1796, we have now to observe that to this 
division of the volume Mr. Collins has subjoined an account of 
the connected colony at Norfolk Island ; and an Appendix, in 
which he treats exclusively of the Religion, Habitations, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the Natives of New South Wales. 

Many particulars of the state of Norfolk Island had been 
given in the Journal, by which it appeared that its affairs were 
generally in a much more prosperous state than those of the 
parent settlements of South Wales ; and the account here given, 
which is extracted from the papers of Mr. King, the Lieut. 
Governor of the island, is calculated to make a still more fa- 
vourable impression of the state and advantages of that insular 
branch of the colony. ‘There were on the island 240 set- 
tlers, exclusively of officers. Of those who, though not settlers, 
lived independently by their own labour, the number was 130, 
and of convicts whose term of transportation was not yet ex- 
pired, there were 136. 

The island contains 11,000 acres; the soil varying be- 
tween a rich brown mould and a light red earth. From the 
sides of the steep hills, the rain in the winter months washes 
down the mould, and leaves only a grey marly substance which 
is incapable, in that state, of cultivation: but these hills, which 
are of easy ascent, preserve their depth of soil, and in many 
instances have borne six successive crops of wheat.— Of the 
11,000 acres, there are not 200 which might not be.cultivated 
to the greatest advantage; and, in fact, the full half of the 
island is already cleared of timber for the public use, or marked 
out in lots for settlers. 
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The cultivation was confined to maize, wheat, potatoes, 
and other garden vegetables. Wheat, however, from the 
heat of the climate, occasional droughts, and blighting winds, 
was but an uncertain crop; nor could it be averaged at more 
than eighteen bushels per acre, though some yielded twenty- 
five. Of maize [commonly called Jndian wheat] the harvests 
were constant and plentiful; and two crops were generally 
procured in a year. ‘The average produce was forty-five 
bushels per acre. 

In those parts which were not cleared of timber, the under- 
wood was covered with a succulent herbage; which, with the 
fern and other soft roots, afforded the best food for swine. 
Many settlers availed themselves of this advantage, and in- 
closed some of the uncleared ground; where individuals kept 
from 20 to 150 of these animals each. On Phillip Island, 
too, was to be found the best feed for swine. The Governor 
kept there an hundred and seventeen. Several large hogs had 
been brought thence, which weighed, when fattened, from 180 
to 306 pounds. Cattle for labour, however, were scarce, and 
sheep much wanted for a change of food ; though it is certain 
that sheep breed there as well as in any other part of the world, 
and had not yet felt any of the disorders common to that kind 
of stock. 

The want of artificers of all descriptions, and the scarcity 
of labourers at public works, had retarded the construction of a 
number of necessary buildings; so that not more than ten settlers 
had been yet able to erect dwellings better than log-huts: but 
many were beginning to build comfortable framed and weather- 
boarded habitations, at their own expence. 

Provisions were cheaper than at New South Wales, as ap- 
pears from the following table : 


¢ Average prices of provisions raised on the island, either for sale, 
for barter, or in payment for labour. 


PLENTIFUL ARTICLES. 
Fresh pork 6d. per Ib. 
Pickled ditto 8d. 
Wheat from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per bushel. 
Maize from 1s. 6d. to §s. 
Potatoes from Is. to 3s. 6d. per cwt. 
Full-grown fowls from 6d. to 1s. each, 
Ditto ducks 10d. to 1s. 3d. each. 
Ditto turkeys 7s. 6d. each. 


SCARCE ARTICLES. 
Geese 10s. each. 
Female goats 81]. each. 
Goats’ flesh or mutton to government gd. per Ib. 
Ditto to individuals 19. 6d. ditto.’ The 
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The price of a labourer’s day’s work was 3s. with food, and 
§s. without it. 

The original inducement to settle in this island was the cul- 
tivation of the flax-plant. It grows here spontaneously ; and 
though an experiment had been made to cultivate it, the produce 
was not so much superior to that which grew in a natural state, 
as to make it advisable to bestow any pains on its culture. ‘There 
is no more than one loom on the island, and the slay or reed is 
designed for coarse canvass ; nor do they possess a single tool 
required by flax-dressers or weavers, beyond the poor substi- 
tutes which they are obliged to fabricate for themselves. In 
this defect of necessaries for the manufacture, only eighteen 
eng could be employed in it; and of these the united la- 

our, in a week, produced sixteen yards of canvass, of the size 
called No. 7. 

Such isan outline of the statement given of Norfolk Island by 
its Governor. Mr. Collins annexes to it some account of New 
Zealand, as collected from two natives who had been brought 
thence by Lieut. King. It communicates several curious par- 
ticulars relating to those people, and their language ; for which 
we must reluctantly refer to the volume.— 

In the general remarks which form ¢4e Appendix to this work, 
is comprised all that Mr. Collins was able to collect in a six 
years’ residence at New South Wales, respecting the govern- 
ment, religion, and customs of the natives. tis probable that 
many readers will be more pleased with these particulars than 
with the body of the work; because the novel and amusing 
scenes, which must occur in delineating savage life, are more 
entertaining than a dry journal of daily occurrences. 

In contemplating the picture of the Botany Bay savage, as 
exhibited by Mr. Collins, we see little to. distinguish him 
from the other children of ignorance with whom the Southern 
hemisphere is peopled, All the vices and all the virtues of 
men in such a state of nature are found in him; and he has 
no trait of unusual ferocity, nor any mark of a stronger or 
weaker intellect to distinguish him from his brethren. Of the 
mode of government under which he lives, little can be faid ; 
for in fact he seems to have no idea of government beyond that 
which the head of a family exercises over his household. Exist- 
Ing in that state which is supposed to have been common to all 
men previously to their formal union in a common society, no 
authority is known among them but that which nature has 
given to the father over his children, and to the husband over 
his wife. Accordingly, the epithet of father “(Be-anna) is 
their highest title of honor, and that which they uniformly 


apply to those who, they perceive, exercise authority = 
5 others. 
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others. We are told, however, that, though they have no 
idea of legal government, they are acquainted with that kind 
of deference and submission which weakness yields to strength; 
and that to one powerful tribe or family, the rest of the na- 
tives pay a tribute,—the tribute of a tooth forced from every male 
youth, when he arrives at a certain age. 

In the article of religion, Mr. Collins tells us, the natives of 
New South Wales falsify the bold assertion of our orthodox di- 


vines, namely, “¢ that no country has yet been discovered, 


where some traces are not to be found of religious worship.” 


¢ From every observation and inquiry I could make among these 


‘ people,’ says Mr. Collins, ‘ from the first to the last of my acquaint- 


ance with them, [ can safely pronounce them an exception to this 
opinion. I am certain that they do not worship either sun, moon, 
or star; that, however necessary fire may be to them, it is not an 
object of adoration; neither have they respect for any particular 
beast, bird, or fish. I never could discover any object, either sub- 
stantial or imaginary, that impelled them to the commission of good 
actions, or deterred them from the perpetration of what we deem 
crimes. ‘There indeed existed among them some idea of a future 
state, but not connected in anywise with religion; for it had no in- 
fluence whatever on their lives and actions. On their being often 
questioned as to what became of them after their decease, some ane 
swered that they went either on or beyond the great water ; but by 
far the greater number signified, that they went to the clouds, 
Conversing with Ben-nil-long, after his return from England, where 
he had obtained much knowledge of our customs and manners, I 
wished to learn what were his ideas of the place from which his 
countrymen came, and led him to the subject by observing, that all 
the white men here came from England. I then asked him where 
the black men (or Eora) came from? He hesitated.—Did they 
come from any island? His answer was, that he knew of none: 
they came from the clouds (alluding perhaps to the aborigines of the 
country); and when they died, they returned to the clouds ( Boo- 
row-e). He wished to make me understand that they ascended in 
the shape of little children, first hovering in the tops and in the 
branches of trees; and mentioned something about their eating, in 
that state, their favourite food, little fishes. 

¢ If this idea of the immortality of the soul should excite a smile, 
is it more extraordinary than the belief which obtains among some 
of us, that at the last day the various disjointed bones of men shall 
find out-each its proper owner, and be re-united ?—The savage here 
treads close upon the footsteps of the Christian.’ 


Though these people have no conceptions of religious reward 
and punishment, Mr. C. tells us that they have ideas of distine- 
tion between good and bad, and have expressions in their lan- 
guage which are significant of these qualities. They do not 
apply the terms god and bad merely to sensible objects 5 « use 
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them to mark right and wrong, and to describe £ sensations of 


the mind as well as of the senses.’ We do not, however, un- 


derstand the distinction which Mr. Collins means to establish 
between ‘ sensations of the mind’ and § sensations of the senses.’ 
‘They may, as he says, call their friends good, and cannibalism 
bad; and yet they may mean only by these expressions, that 
friends are serviceable like the flesh of a kangaroo, and that 
cannibalism is disgusting, without having any distinct ideas of 
right or wrong, of virtue or vice. It is probable, however, 
that those people have some vague notions of these qualities ; 
and we only mean to say that what Mr. C. advances as proof of 
it does not prove it. 

Owing to poverty of living, the persons of the natives are thin, 
and their limbs are small; their features, particularly those of the 
women, are described as far from unpleasing; and the females 
possess a modesty which in the want of covering. gives them 
an attitude that brought’to the author’s mind, 


«© The bending statue which enchants the world.” 


Both sexes use the disgusting and common practice among 
savages, of rubbing fish oil on their skins ; which, together 
with their perspiration, produces in hot weather a most hor- 
rible stench. The practices of scarring their bodies in grotesque 
figures, and of boring the cartilage of the nose in order to ad- 
mit ornaments, are equally prevalent. ‘The women have a pe- 
culiar mode of marking their rank :—it consists in cutting off 
the first and second joints of the little finger of the left hand : 
which operation is performed, when young, by means of a 
tight ligature, by which the circulation is destroyed, and the 
finger mortifies and drops off. Their colour is not uniform ; 
in some cases being as black as that of an African negroe; in 
others, resembling the copper colour of a Malay. The only 
personal superiority which they seem to possess, over the 
greater part of the civilized world, is the peculiar excellence 
of their sight. On the accuracy of this sense, indeed, their 
existence very often depends; for a short-sighted man would 
never be able to defend himself from their spears, which are 
thrown with amazing force and velocity. 

With respect to their habitations, nothing curious occurs in 
this account. Every man knows that the savage lives ina cave 
or a hut, and that the division of a dwelling into apartments is 
a consequence of advanced civilization. ‘That the savage sub- 
sists on fish, when he inhabits the sea-coast ; and that, when 
he is placed more inland, he resorts to the chase or to strae 
tagem for prcy; arecircumstances also too generally known to be 
entertaining to the reader in the recital. .It is however a disgust- 
ing novelty in the South Wales native, that he feeds on worms: 
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* In the body of the dwarf gum tree, (says Mr.C.) are several 
large worms or grubs, which they speedily divest of antennz, legs, 
‘&c. and, to our wonder and disgust, devour. A servant of mine, 
an European, has often ‘joined them in eating this /uxury ; and has 
assured me, that it was sweeter than any marrow he had ever tasted ; 
and the natives themselves appeared to find a peculiar relish in it.?—* In 
an excursion to the river Hawkesbury, we fell in with a native and 
this child« We had Cole-be (a native) with us, who endeavoured, but 


_ In vain, to bring him toa conference ; he launched his canoe, and got 
> 


away as expeditiously as he could, leavin g behind him a specimen of 
his food and the delicacy of his stomach; a piece of water-soken 


4vood, full of holes, the lodgment of a large worm named by them 


cah-bro, and which they extract and eat ; but nothing could be more 
offensive than the smell both of the worm and its habitation.—There 
Js:a tribe of natives dwelling inland, who, from the circumstances of 
their eating these loathsome worms, are called Cah-bro-gal.’ 


. To love, or rather to its enjoyments, the prelude in this 
country is violence. ‘The maleschoose their mates invariably from 
a tribe different from their own, and with whom they are-at 
enmity.—Secrecy is necessarily observed; and the poor female 
is.surprised in the absence of her protectors, and, when purposely 
stupified with blows inflicted with clubs or wooden swords, 
is dragged through the woods by one arm with a violence 
which, we might suppose, would displace it from its socket.— 
Regardless of every obstacle which lies in the way, the Jover 
drags his victim to a place of safety, bruised, and torn; and 
when once he has her beyond the reach of pursuit, a scene 
ensues which cannot be related. The outrage is not resented 
by the relations: but the tribe retaliate by a similar injury 
when opportunity offers. Such men are not likely to confine 
themselves to one woman, nor are such wives likely to be 
faithful. Monogamy and chastity, therefore, are here uncom- 
mon. 

‘The reader will find in the Appendix a series of copper- 
plates, representing the various ceremonies used in striking out 
the tribute-tooth from the head of aboy. Mr, Collins observes, 
in treating of this operation, that, in two instances in which 
he saw it performed, it took place exactly at the same time of 
the year, viz. in the beginging of February, though the inter- 
val between the two operations was five years. ‘This he deems 
strange, because ‘ they have not any idea of numbers be- 
yond three,’ and.‘ of course have no regular computation of 
time.’—It appears to us very questionable whether the natives 
cannot number somewhat farther; first, because their neigh- 
bours of New Zealand have names for numbers, as appears by 
the vocabulary of Lieutenant King, to a very considerable 


height ;—and, secondly, because, according to Mr. Collins’s 
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own account, the natives are capable of superintending a herd 
of cattle, and bringing home the exact number, however nu- 
merous they may be :—an atchievement which it is difficult to 
suppose them able to perform if they knew no numbers be- 
yond three. We think that Mr. C, is hasty also in supposing 
that the natives can have no measure of time without a know- 
lege of numbers. It ‘is far from certain that, without nume- 
ration, it is not possible to measure time :—at least to ascer- 
tain the corresponding seasons of the year. 
Of the variety of customs which Mr. C. relates as prevailin 

among this savage race, none perhaps seems so peculiarly their 
own, as well as curious in itself, as the following : 


‘ The shedding of blood is always followed by punishment, th® 
party offending being compelled to expose his person to the spears 
of all who choose to throw at him; for in these punishments the ties 
of consanguinity or friendship are of no avail. On the death of a 
person, whether male or female, old or young, the friends of the 
deceased must be punished, as if the death were occasioned by their 
neglect. This is sometimes carried farther than there seems occasion 
for, or than can be reconcilable with humanity. 


¢ After the murder of Yel-lo-way by Wat-te-wal, his widow Noo. 


roo-ing being obliged, according to the custom of her country, to. 
avenge her husband’s death on some of the relations of the murderer, 
meeting with a little grr! named ‘Go-nang-goo-lie, who was someway 
related to Wat-te-wal, walked with her and two other girls to a re- 
tired place, where with a club and a pointed stone they beat her so 
cruelly, that she was brought into the town almost dead. In the 
head were six or seven deep incisions, and one ear was divided to the 
bone, which, from the nature of the instrument with which they 
beat her, was much injured. This poor child was in a very danger- 
ous way, and died in a few days afterwards. The natives to whom 
this circumstance was mentioned, expressed, little or no concern at 
it, but seemed to think it right, necessary, and inevitable ; and we 
understood that whenever women have occasion for this sanguinary 
revenge, they never exercise it but on their own sex, not daring to 


strike a male. Noo-roo-ing, perceiving that her treatment of Go-' 


nang-goo-lie did not meet our approbation, denied having beaten 
her, and said it was the other girls; but such men as we conversed 
with on the subject, assured us it was Noo-roo-ing, and added, that 
she had done no more than what custom obliged her to. The little 
victim of her revenge was, from her quict tractable manners, much 
beloved in the town ; and what is a singular trait of the inhumanity 
of this proceeding, she had every day since Yel-lo-way’s death re- 
quested that Noo-roo-ing might be fed at the officer’s hut, where 
she herself resided. Savage-indeed must be the custom and the 
feelings which could arm the hand against this child’s life! Her 
death‘was not avenged, perhaps because they considered it as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice.’ 
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This custom prevails even where the death has been natural ; 
and Mr.C. gives a variety of instances in which the natives 
practised it on such occasions. 

Among the other curiosities which the rudeness of this people 
exhibits, the mode in which they obtain fire is not the least re- 
markable. It is attended with infinite labour, and is performed 
by ‘fixing thé pointed end of a cylindrical piece of wood into a 
hollow made in a plane; the operator twirling the round piece 
swiftly between both his hands, sliding them up and down 
until fatigued, when he is relieved by one of his companions, 
all of whom take their turns until fire is procured.’ 

Of the disorders which prevail among the natives, Mr. Collin 
mentions a cutaneous ailment like the itch; the small-pox, 
which sometimes made thé most dreadful ravages; and the 
dues venerea. Of the small-pox, it is remarkable that it was 
not communicated to the Europeans by contagion ; and of the 
Iues, it is also to be observed that it appears probable that it 
was known among the natives before the arrival of the colo- 
nists. This probability arises from their having given it a 
name ,G oo-bah-rong. | 
~ It would exceed all reasonable bounds, were we to go far- 
ther into a detail of the many curious particulars relating to the 
Natives of the country, which Mr. Collins has included in this 
part of his volume. Offering, therefore, our tribute of praise 
for the very accurate, methodical, and satisfactory account 
which he has here given to the public, respecting the English. 
Colony in New South Wales and its dependencies, we shail 
conclude by transcribing perhaps the most strange and unex- 
pected anecdote which is to be found in this work.e—jWho 
would have supposed that, among savages in a state of nature, 
real estates and hereditary property should be ascertained and 
allowed ? Such, however, appears to be the case: 

‘ Their spears and shields, their clubs and lines, &c. are their 
own property; they are manufactured by themselves, and are the 
whole of their personal estate. But, strange as it may appear, they 
have also their real estates. Ben-nil-long, both before he went to 
England and since his return, often assured me, that the island Me- 
mel (called by us Goat Island) close by. Sidney Cove was his own 
property ; that it was his father’s, and that he should give it to By- 
gone, his particular friend and companion. To this little spot he 
appeared much attached; and we have often seen him and his wife Bae. 
rang-a-roo feasting and enjoying themselves on it.’ He told us of, 
other people who possessed this kind of hereditary property, which 
they retained undisturbed.’ 

We are sorry that this work is unprovided with an alpha- 
betical Index ; though it has, indeed, a copious: table of Con 


sents, pointing out the principal materials of the chapters. 
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Arr. 111. Icelandic Poetry, or the Edda of Saemund translated into 
English Verse. By A. S. Cottle, of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 360. 6s. Boards. Robinsons. 


F Mr. Cottle’s poetical talents we have repeatedly spoken 
with approbation (see Rev. vol. xxiii. px 109, &c.); and 
his Icelandic, like his other poetry, is versified often with vigor, 
arid always with neatnéss, with grace, and with cuphony, It 
suffices not, however, to possess the command of ove language 
in order to translate with propriety: an original must be an- 
derstood, or a version cannot depict its spirit and imitate its 
peculiarities. The Edda of Saemund was published at Copen- 
hagen in 1787, aecompanied with a very vicious Latin inter- 
pretation ; and with visionary mythological notes, which point 
out several fanciful resemblances between the legends of the 
. North and South, and are every way unwofthy of 2 philosophi- 
cal antiquary. On this interpretation, Mr. Cottle uniformly 
relies for his construction of the text ; and to these notes he is 
commonly indebted for his attempts at illustration. He has 
indeed occasionally profited by Percy’s well-edited translation 
of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities: but with the greater part of 
what else has been written on this topic, he seems scarcely at 
all acquainted. He-will appear, therefore, to those who have 
cultivated these inquiries, to be somewhat behind-hand with his 
subject. 

The Introduction begins by discussing with gravity the hypo- 
thesis of those writers, (who are they ?) who divide the original 
inhabitants of Europe into Celts and Sarmatians. Of all the 
antient inhabitants of Europe, there is only one minute nation, 
the Fins of Lapland, who can with any probability be referred 
to the Sarmatian or Slavonic stock. Poland, in the time of 
Herodotus, was wholly occupied by Goths, and so was the 
Crimea. ‘The first irruption of the Huns, a Sarmatic tribe, is 
very modern. | 

This hypothesis is dismissed by our author in favour of @ 
division into Celtic and Teutonic. Under the head Celtic, 
are improperly comprehended the two radically distinct races 
which speak the Erse and Welsh tongues; and to these toe 
tally diverse nations are ascribed common manners :—whereag 
the latter alone submitted to the very peculiar institutions of the 
Bards and Druids. The words Teutonic and Gothic, again, are 
used indiscriminately. It is probable, however, that the Teutoni¢ 
tribes are the same as the Futes, and that they formed the easte 
most division of the Getic race, whose opposite extreme trib@ 
is known in history by the denomination Massagetae, Visigothsg 
or West Goths. Odin seems to have originated on the con- 
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tines of the Jutes, and to have led his followers north-westward 


froin Pomerania, or Livonia, into Sweden. 
The time of Odin is left in the usual uncertainty : nor is 
any attempt made to weigh the relative probability of the three 


€xtant suppositions concerning his era. Grater, with ingeni- 


Ous rashness, supposes the island Sams mentioned in the Edda. 


to be the Samos of the Archipelago; and, from some faint re- 
semblance between the Gothic cosmogony and that of a Samian 
philosopher, he infers Odin to have been a pupil of Melissus ; 
ana thus he throws back his antiquity to a-period, which would 
make it probable that the Scythian kings of Herodotus are the 
heroes deified in Gothic song. Mallet defends the wilder be- 
cause wholly baseless conjecture, that the arms of Pompey occa- 
sioned Odin to migrate from the Euxine to the Baltic. In this 
case, Pliny and ‘Tacitus would have met with traces of his pro- 
gress among the nations whom they describe. Extensive recent 
conquests, terminating iu the imposition of anew religion, could 
not but live in the memory even of barbarians. It is therefore 
most probable that Odin is posterior to these writers, and that 
the Anglo-Saxon historians are correct, who describe Hengist 
as fifth in descent from Odin, and who have preserved the in- 
tervening pedigree. Asin pastoral nations marriages take place 
early, it is unlikely that any progenitor of Hengist should 
have passed in celibacy his twenty-fifth year. An interval of 
125 years is enough to allow between Odin himself and his 
grandson Vecta’s great-grandson, Hengist. ‘This would place 
Odin in the year of Christ 325, about seventy years before 
Alaric, and would plausibly account for the momentous im- 
pulse which, about that time, propelled the Gothic multitudes 
against all the provinces of the Roman empire. 

Odinis called, in the Edda, and bySnorro, Runhofdi and Runom- 
fauthr, father of letters, king of spells, as the poets phrase it ; 
which favours the opinion that he introduced the art of writ- 
ing among the Goths. Now Tacitus expressly pronounces the 
alphabet to have been unknown to the Germans; sterarum 
fecreta viri pariter ac feemine ignorant: Odin, then, must have 
lived subsequently to this period. ‘The oldest Runic inscrip- 
tions on stone commemorate the fortunes of soldiers who had 
served at Constantinople in the corps of Varangi; and the art of 
gtone-cutting in the North is therefore posterior to the transfer 
of the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople. Now 
Odin, according to Snorro, first introduced the practice of using 
graves-tones : in his time, no doubt, they were simply inscribed, 
not engraved: but these cannot long have preceded the more 
permanent memorials, ‘This circumstance, again, tends to 
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corroborate a chronology which places Odin at the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

There exists a Russian map of the year 949, (the fac simile 
may be found in Schlotzer’s Northern History, p. 490.) in 
which the coast of Esthonia is called Ostrogard, or the East 
garden. Mf the opposite coast of Courland was called Asgard, 
or the West-garden, the river Duna which separates them may 
well have borne the name Mitgard. In Samo-getia, various 
etymological notices unite to indicate the original dwelling- 
place of Odin: it was natural, after his settlement in Upland, 
to sing the ‘ glad home” which he had forsaken ; to promise 
a return thither to the spirits of such as fell in battle ; and to 
indicate the rainbow, which is usually seen in the East, as 
the bridge which was to direct their path. | 

Of Saemund, Mr. Cottle speaks sufficiently, and correctly. 
Of the Edda, we should willingly have learnt more. Was it 
first written by Saemund, who died in 1133: or is it, as is 
probable, of far higher antiquity in the main, and merely col- 
lected and arranged by him, with occasional interpolations ? 
Is the Edda of Snorro Sturluson, which was compiled in 1215, 
and which has evidently received some Christian interpolations, 
to be regarded as containing portions of equal or superior anti- 
quity to the Edda of Saemund ; or is it in all respects a newer 
work ? Was the Edda ever a bible of heathenism in the North; 
or did it owe its very name to these collectors, who lived after 
the introduction of Christianity into Iceland? The Voluspa 
and the Haavamal (which are subjoined to Resenius’s first 
ptinted edition of 1665) having originally belonged to the Edda 
of Saemund, and forming a very interesting part of ‘it, surely 
Mr. Cottle would have done well also in presenting us with 
these two sagas,—if we may employ, in a general sense, a word 
consecrated by the Scalds to the designation of historical ballads, 

As the Song of the Ravens may impress the reader, we shall 
transcribe it: but we omit the notes, not being thoroughly 
satisfied of their soundness. ! 

I. 
¢ Opin’s strength may never fail ; 
Asori still in wit prevail ; 
Vani sons be counted wise ; 
Fates may weave the Destinies ; 
Dryas calamities increase ; 
Woes of mortals never cease ; 
Peace by Thursi be withstood ; 
Nymphs imbrue their hands in blood. 


II. 
Forth is issu’d the decree, 
Evil days shall Asi see! 
Dd4 Petentates 
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Potentates *gainst them shall league 
Skill’d in ev’ry dark intrigue. 
Odreesis ever safe remains, 
While Urda guards the sacred plains ; 
To investigate their doom, 
In vain the sons of Asi come. 
ITI. 
Now they turn the intentful mind, 
Other oracles to find ; 
But angry Gods their woes increase, 
And bid each lucid vision cease. 
Thrainer’s words bewilder’d seem, 
Like the maniac’s mid-day dream ; 
Dainer’s shrines their secrets tell, — 
Deep involv’d in mystic spell. 
IV. 
Duergi sons, beneath heavens cope, 
Sometimes lift their hands in hope ; 
Again their fruitless toil bewail ; 
Down sink their hands—their spirits fail, 
Those whom the mountain clifts delight, 
Where swift Ginnunger wheels b's flight, 
All pale behold the heavens above | 
In direful trepidation move. 
Alsuither leaves the track of day, 
find spreads thro’ ether wild dismay, 
| V. , 
a Nations feel the earthquake’s force : 
es The sun maintains no equal course : 
. piormss wide wasting thro’ the air, 
Fi Their rage on plains and mountains bear- 
Men aghast in vain enquire, 
Whence the iterated ire? — 
Truths oracular subside 
In limpid Mimer’s angry tide : 
When ?—or where?—no mortal eye 
Can read the coming destiny. 








7 ’ VI. 
' The Goddess from Asori sprung, 
ny Gifted with prophetic tongue ; 


i, She who her behests oft made 

: Beneath the dew-distilling shade, 

ict Long to sojourn is decreed, 

+} In vales that down to Hela lead. 

| Tvaldi sons in scorn maintain 
Tduna least of all her train. 

VII. 
There in hateful durance pent, 
Tn vain she mourns her dire descent : 
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Doom’d in those shades no joys to find 

Assuasive of her troubled mind. 

A different fate she once had known, 

When gay the star of fortune shone ; 

The joyless Nymph is doom’d to pine 

Associate now with Norver’s line. 
VIII. 

Warrior Gods the maiden see 

Prey to deep despondency : 

Around her limbs they cause to float 

In wolf-like show a shaggy coat:: 

Her mind is fashion’d to her lot, 


And ev’ry past delight forgot. 


IX. 
Lo! from that river’s fertile side, 
Whose waves o’er golden shallows glide, 
Vidrir intent to know the fate 
Suspended o’er the Asi state, 
Bids Bifrast’s chief in compass brief, 
Haste and bring the quick relief, 
Brag and Lok without delay, 
He takes companions of his way, 


X. 
The chief and his attendants near, 
Where high the mystic towers appear, 
Soft melodious accents pour 
To the sage presiding power. 
In Hidskialfa’s lofty dome, 
Odin listens as they come ; 
Secrecy he best approves, 
And far each prying eye removes. 
XI. 
Heimdaller, eloquent and wise, 
Thus began the mysteries : 
Of all the sylvan Gods that rove, 
The hill, the fountain, and the grove ; 
Of each belov’d associate here, 
Beneath this dark infernal gphere ; 
Say, can’st thou the hour declare, 
When they leave the vital air ? 
What accidents their life attend ? 
And what their mortal course shall end? 
| XII. 
Oft the maiden they invoke ;— 
No word oracular she spoke : 
A secret grief her eye reveal’d, 
While motionless her lips were seal’d. 
The Gods in vain attempt to hide 
The big drops down their cheeks that glide : 
O’er-moisten’g hands at length display 
What streams of anguish urge their way. 
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As when from oriental skies, 
Where Elivagi streams arise, 
The thorny wand, with giant might, 
Is brandish’d o’er the sills of night : 
(That wand with which the drowsy God 
Subdues the nations to his nod, 
When in his shadowy car he rides, 
.Aind o’er wild phantom’d dreams presides. ) 
XIV. 
Then mortals sink supine to rest, 
By unseen opiate charm oppress’d : 
‘The nerveless arm inactive lies, 
And daily vigor nightly dies. 
Even wakeful Gods its power feel, 
And half subdu’d inconscious reel. 
Thus Dainer bids the wand of sleep 
Nightly o’er the nations sweep : 
The dizzy whirlings of his head 
On all things round a torpor spread. 
XV. | , 
In sullen, silent, abject mood, ; 
F A\s struck by him Joruna stood: | 
| The Gods in moveless, strange surprise, 
In vain expected her replies. 
More ardent yet her words they sought ;— 
Again repulse fresh sorrows brought : 
Till vows and tears at last they find 
5 Too weak to move her stedfast mind. 
: | XVI. | 
} Then he who sounds the vocal horn 
14 In Odin’s halls, at early morn— 
. He, the embassy who bore, 
Turn’d his steps nor question’d more. 
Nala’s son with speed he took, 
And sad, Joruna’s shrines forsook. 
| The bard celestial staid behind, 
a In hopes some fav6ring hour to find. 


4 XVII. 

nN The chiefs of Vidar thro’ the skies 
Were borne where Vingolf’s towers arise : 
The winds of Forniot urg’d their flight, 
Before the rapid wheels of night. 
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‘ There the Asi sons they find, 
Hh | At banquet, in bright halls reclin’d. 
ie XVIII 


The God that holds the scales of right, 
And quaffs nectarian bowls each night — 
May he, they cried, secure maintain 
The sceptre of his guiltless reign ; 
Long 
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Long may the Gods his. praises tell, 
Beneath his auspices, who dwell ; 
And with immortal Odin share 
Pleasures unally’d with care. 


xix. 
Baulverker station’d ev’ry guest 
That round the immortal banquet press’d. 
Fam’d Sezhrimner was the treat — 
The food that Gods delight to eat. 
In Mimer’s bowls Skégula bore 


Brisk metheglin brimming o’er. 


XX. 
The banquet done—the immortals grow 
Impatient their success to know : 
Gods around Heimdaller press— 


Lok, the Goddesses address. 


Tell us, they cried, what wond’rous thing 


From the prophetic maid you bring, 
While shades of night extend their reign 
Over the wide etherial plain. 


XXI. 
Fruitless was our toil, they said ;— 
Loath to answer was the maid. 
The Gods astonish’d, plan again, 
How best the answer to obtain. 
XXII. 
Omi spoke, and still profound 
Held the list’ning Gods around : 
Let each, he cried, this night revolve, 
What seems to him the best resolve ; 
Night, in sable garb array’d, 
Will lend to thought propitious aid : 
And what to each shall seem best done, 
Let him declare by morrow’s sun. 


XXITI. 
On western hills, and o’er the main, 
Where Rhinda’s mother holds her reign, 
The Wolf, refresh’d with evening dews, 
Swift the God of day pursues. a 
Up the thoughtful heroes rose, 
And bade each other soft repose ; 
While Hrimfaxi swiftly flies, 
Where Hropter with his consort lies. 


XXIV. 
With gems adorn’d, Dellinger’s son 
Drove down the horses of the sun : 
Far off their manes in streaky beam, 
Shone o’er the plains of Mannaheim. 
Now, thro’ the western portals far, 
Shot rapid the resplendent care” 
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XXV. 
Nymphs that mountain summits love, 
And they who Thurssian forests rove, 
Soft Genii of the deep and air, 
And wandering Nani, now repair 
‘To where the Ash extends its-shade, 
Yor sleep and cool refreshment made. 


XXVI. 
The Dynasts wake from soft repose: 
The sun in blushing splendor rosé. 
Night, with all her shadowy train, 
Sunk below the western main. 
Ulfurna’s son, with joy awakes, 
And swift his chearful clarion takes 3 
From dome to dome its call rebounds, 
And each celestial rock resounds.’ 


To these hnes we have nothing to object, but their frequent 
disagreement with the Icelandic text: the translation of a 
translation, however elegant, is at best but the shadow of a 
shade,—the reflection of moonlight,—the silhouette of a bust, 
——the echo of a mockbird’s song :—but it may glide over ob- 
jects new and strange, it may glisten with the rainbow hues of 
fancy, it may wear the contour of beauty, it may warble in 


melodious cadence. T. 
ay 


Art. IV. The Beauties of the late’ Right Honourable Edmund Burke, 
selected from the Writings, &c. of that extraordinary Man, alpha- 
betically arranged. Including the rene celebrated Political 
Characters, drawn by himself: Antoinette, late Queen of France, 
Comte d’Artois, M. Brissot, Richard Burke, Esq. late Earl of 
Chatham, M. Condorcet, Prince de Conti, Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, Hon, C. J. Fox, George IY. Lord Grenville, late Mr. 
Grenville, Warren Hastings, Esq. late Lord Keppel, Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, Louis XVI. Louis XVIII. Lord North, Right Ho- 
nourable William Pitt, Marquis of Rockingham, Charles Town- 
send, Esq. John Wilkes, Esq. &c. &c. to which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the Life, with some original’ Ainecdotes; of Mr. Burke. 
Svo. 2 Vols. 10s. Boards. West. 1798. 





WE have repeatedly heard objections to the modern inven- 
tion of garbling the works of emment authors, under the 
idea of selecting their * Beauties.” It has been: alleged, by 
those who disapprove this method of book-making, that abridg- 
ments of this kind: are neither well: calculated to promote the 
fame of those writers who are’ thus mutilated, nor the real im- 
provement of readers; that such selections commonly furnish 
only insulated and desultory reading, communicating merely su- 
perficial and partial knowlege 5 and that they sometimes tend to 
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misrepresent the scope of anauthor’s meaning, oréerve to conceal 
the chief beauties of theoriginal composition ; wz. the symmetry 
and consistency of its parts, the advantages of connection, and 
the intended effect of the whole: for what idea, it may be asked, 
could be given of so grand an edifice as St. Paul’s Cathedral, by 
exhibiting a number of detached fragments from its pediments, 
or from its columns ? 

There may be some foundation for the foregoing objections : 

but, on the other hand, it has been observed that the collections 
in question may be useful to many readers, who might never 
have an opportunity of studying the whole works of voluminous 
authors, and with whose sentiments they may, by the hel 
of such extracts, and by their means only, become ass: 
It is also alleged that there is another use which may be made 
of “collections of beauties,” especially when arranged and di- 
gested, as are the contents of the volumes before us*; viz, 
that they serve, with good effect, as an Index to the entire works 
of our Shakspeares, our Addisons, our Johnsons, and our 
Burkes, to whose sentiments many readers would be glad occa- 
sionally to refer, did they know where to turn to the subject.—. 
By the help of such abstracts, there is, doubtless, a chance of 
finding what might otherwise be sought in vain, or be attained 
. ® the expence of much labour and time. 
’ With regard to the specific merits of the compilement before 
us, asa selection, we may observe that the extracts from the 
multifarious writings of Mr. Burke appear, from such a cure 
sory glance over them as our time can be supposed to afford, 
to be judiciously selected; and the general mass seems to be 
very properly reduced to order:—yet we have remarked a few 
passages, with the beauty of which we have not been very 
forcibly struck ; for instance: 

Names.—-* Great names have great prevalence.”” vol, ii. p. 229. 

ParrtiaMenT aud Peorre.—* All the people have a deep interest 
in the dignity of parliament.” ib. 241. 

Party Derinep.—* Party is a body of men united for promot- 
ing, by their joint endeavours, the national interest, upon some par- 
ticular principle in which they are all agreed.’’ 70. 255. 

Precepents.—* I shall never quit precedents where I find them 
applicable.”” id. 289. 

Prupence.—** Prudence is the queen of virtues.”? id. 26. 

These passages, with several others, containing sentiments 
equally just byt equally common and obvious, take rank in these 
volumes as Jeauties : we conjecture that their justly celebrated 
author would not, himself, have pointed them out as instances 





* Alphabetically. arranged ; with the addition of a copious Index. 
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of either ‘¢ the Beautiful” or ‘‘ the Sublime.” — Let not, how- 
ever, our readers conclude that such are a majority of the 
flowers which have been transplanted into this literary parterre. 
This is by no means the case. Every one knows that the 
compositions of Burke abound not in the tame, the insipid, 
and the common place. ‘There is in them, and in the 
present collection, enough of the eloquent, the bold, the 
brilliant, and the Poetic,” as Johnson happily said ;—in a 
word,—enough to make a rich compensation for what lies 
more level.to ** the million.” 

The biographical account of Mr. Burke, prefixed to these 
gleanings from his works, occupies a full half of the first 
volume, and perhaps constitutes a principal portion of the 
merit of the publication. Agreeably to the promise in the 
title, it contains many ‘Original Anecdotes,’ which escaped the 
notice of Mr. M‘Cormick and Dr. Bisset, whose works we 
lately reviewed ; and which, relating to Mr. B.’s private life, 
are peculiarly interesting: but we must bear in mind that the 
particulars are given on anonymous authority. —The account of 
the means by which Mr. B. first procured an introduction into 
the political world, in which he afterward so conspicuously 
shone, exhibits him in the humble light of a soliciting attendant 
at a great man’s levee, hawking his independence in one hand, 
and presenting his letter of recommendation with the other. 
The passage is this : 

‘ His studies became more diversified, and the success of some pens 
induced him to turn his attention to some work that might raise his 
fame asa writer. His success in this line was equal, nay superior 
to his expectation, but he soon found that: ** fondness of fame was 
avarice of air,’’ in consequence of which he procured a letter of in- 
troduction to the late Earl of Bath, the Mecenas of the day. His 
Lordship received him with the utmost politeness, lamented that it 
was not in his power to render: him any service, as he was no longer 
in power. The impression which this unexpected intelligence made 
on Mr. Burke did not escape his Lordship’s eye; he felt for the 
situation of the young man, and after a pause, “ I will give you a 
letter, said he, to the Earl of Bute, though I don’t know that I 
am entitled to take that liberty.” The proposition revived Mr. 
Burke’s drooping spirits, and he waited, without loss of time, on 
Lord Bute, who professed his sorrow that it was likewise out of his 
power to sender him any service, as he had resigned all his employ- 
ments that very morning, adding, that his influence with his Ma- 
jesty was greatly over-rated ; anxious, however, that a man of genius 
and talent should not pine in the shade, he would take one step, 
he said, which he did not know he ought to take, but he would 
venture, and if crowned with success, it would yield him great plea- 
sure. As Lord Halifax had been appointed to assume the vice-regal 
government of Ireland, perhaps in that situation he would be able 
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to render Mr. Burke some service in his native country. The Earl 
accordingly wrote to Lord Halifax, and recommended the bearer of 
it asa man of promising genius, who would reflect honour on his 
patronage and protection. The new appointed Viceroy expressed the 
deepest regret that every department in his appointment, except that 
of private secretary to his own secretary, was filled up. Mr. Burke 
was accordingly appointed private secretary to the Right Hon. 
Gerard Hamilton, commonly called Single Speech Hamilton, in con- 
sequence of his having made only one speech in the House of Com- 
mons during all the time that he sat in Parliament, but which has 
ever been considered as an effort of unprecedented talent, and is 
thought to have been composed by the subject of these memoirs.’ 


Leaving our readers to their own reflections on the circum- 
stances of the foregoing anecdote, we shall proceed to ob- 
serve that the writer of this sketch insinuates that AMBITION was 
the ruling passion of Mr. Burke. It is highly probable. What but 
the irresistible desire of rising above that safe and happy station, 
which science and philosophy might have adorned with a mild 
though not a dazzling lustre, could have tempted a mind possess- 
ing such powers to stoop to the meanness of courting patronage ? 
His breaking with his first political friend Mr. Hamilton, ¢ be- 
cause (to use the words of this writer) he began to think his 
patron did not exert all the influence he possessed, to usher 
him into life,’ is a circumstance which seems to confirm the 
opinion that ¢ Burke was ambitious.’ Several others of the same 
tendency are given in this sketch ; with one of which we shall 
close this article. 


¢ Though Mr. Burke affected to despise popularity, yet no man, 
perhaps, was ever more susceptible of flattery, which he always paid 
in kind; but a stroke of wit, or a single paragraph in a newspaper, 
were sufficient to discompose his temper, particularly when he was 
sinking into the vale of life. A few years since, he happened to 
call on an old friend, who was very fond of collecting prints of 
British patriots. Mr. Burke was not a little pleased to see one of 
himself in that list, with the following rude, but pointed lines written 
under it with a pencil, which he did not immediately perceive ; 


© Pelliculam veterem retinet, ac fronte polite 
Astutam vapido servat sub pectore vulpem. 


¢ The old gentleman saw, by Mr. Burke’s countenance, that it 
displeased him, but protested he was wholly ignorant of the writer, 
and that, as he did not understand Latin, he thought the lines were 
filled with his praise, and immediately effaced them, but they had 
sunk too deep in Mr. Burke’s memory to be effaced ; he took a hasty 
leave, and never after entered the house.’ 


We have chosen to extract from the original matter of these 
volumes, rather than from the selections themselves, which are 
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their principal contents,—because the former will, and the latter 
would not, be new to our readers: but we hope that they will 
be able to form a suflicient judgment of the merits of the 


work. Wall* K reg 


~ugiie: 
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Arr. V. 4 Tour through the Isle of Mann, in 1797 and 1798 ; 
comprising Sketches of its Antient and Modern History, Constitu- 
tion, Laws, Commerce, Agriculture, Fishery, &c. including 
whatever is remarkable in each Parish, its Population, Inscriptions, 
Registers, &c. By John Feltham. Embellished with a Map of 
the Island and other Plates. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Bath, Crutt- 
well. London, Dilly. 1798. 


¢ spirit for topographical inquiries,’ says Mr. Feltham in 

+2 one part of this work, ¢ has lately been prevalent, and 
every year produces new accessions to this department of litera- 
ture; these researches have been sanctioned with a consi- 
derable share of public approbation, which evinces in some 
degree their utility.” This observation is well founded, and we 
beg leave to accompany it with another; viz. that, however 
useful or entertaining topographical inquiries may be when they 
are guided by taste and ornamented by genius, there is yet no 
species of composition more dull, flat, and puerile, when 
genius and taste do not afford their embellishments. We do 
not advance this remark in order, as Mr. F. expresses it, to 
¢ silence totally the jejune and obtruding muse,’ but with a view 
of obtaining from zs muse, hereafter, productions /ess jejune 
than that which she here presents: or at least of dissuading him 
from that funereal work with which he threatens us, a collec- 
tion of a// the epitaphs which are to be found in a// the church- 
yards of the Isle of Mann ! 

In the present work, consisting of 290 octavo pages, the 
reader will certainly find something to inform and something to 
amuse him: but we are sorry to say that the entertaining and 
instructive matter bears but a small proportion to the bulk of 
the volume. In the common mistake of young authors, Mr. F. , 
seems to have been more attentive to the expansion of his 
work than tc the selection of his materials: whatever he could 
learn, therefore, respecting any of the topics enumerated in 
his title page, great or little, public or private, trivial or im- 
portant, he has heaped together; and the consequence is, that 
the reader frequently passes over not only pages but whole 
sheets, before he meets any thing to interest his attention. We 
mention this, in kindness to Mr, ¥.; hoping that, if he shall 
again write forthe public, he may avoid an errer so unfavorable 
to his literary reputation. 

The 
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The folowing extracts are taken from those passages which 
seem to give the best general view of the former and present 


_ state of the island, so far as it is likely to interest the ma- 


jority of readers. 


‘ This * Navel of the sea’’ possesses many privileges. The unfor 
tunate may find it an asylum; the economist a place exempted 
of all taxes; the epicure may enjoy fish, port wine, hams, and 
poultry *, cheap; and the philosopher a place of rest from bustle 
and faction. The native goodness of the Manks has been too often 
imposed on by strangers, and justly engendered a prudent reserve 5 
and some slight introduction is rather expected before a comfortable 
connection with them can take place.’— he 

‘ Inemigrating from England, many advantages must be given up. 


. Money, here, loses much of its omnipotency ; the pleasures of a luxu- 


rious table cannot be had without difficulty : markets ate thin, and but 
ill provided, and there are not any butchers’ shops. The pigs are 
larger in proportion than their other cattle, and extremely good and 
plenty. Fat meat is scarce, and the veal in general indifferent ; the 
mutton is sweet and delicate. But a very peculiar breed of sheep is 
found here, the wool of which is of a red sandy colour, or the faun- 
coloured Turkey wool used by hatters in this country.’— 

‘ Poultry of all kinds are numerous and cheap ; fish and eggs are 
plenty and reasonable. The better kind of fruits are not to be had; 
Major Taubman’s was the only walled garden I observed, and that 
would grace any place. Apples are not grown in any quantity.’— 

‘ The want of trees and hedges gives a barren aspect to the island; 
but it is not unpleasing from the undulation of its surface, and the 
sublimity of its mountains, of varied shape, distances, and termi- 
nation ; whose sides afford a frequent specimen of that adventitious 
beauty occasioned by floating clouds intercepting the sun-beams, and 
giving to the fields glowing and varied tints. But it could not have 
always been without trees, for by a statute of 1570, a forester is 
allowed to range the forest for unshorn sheep, &c. + 

‘ Thus, though its rocks are not, like those in Devonshire, ¢¢ fringed 
with ornamental plants and shrubs ;”’ nor ‘Sits gardens.surrounded with 
myrtle hedges covered with most delicious bloom ;” yet its rugged 
rocks, and bold mountains, whose outlines are abruptly varied, adorned 
with the health, gorse, and fern, that spread over its surface, form 
somewhat of a picturesque scene; but a general want of trees, &c. 
for a fore-ground, and a requisite varicty of well-disposed objects, render 
it not adapted for the composition of a landscape painter.’— . 

‘ The mountains abound in springs, but the water, though good, 
is not of a superior kind. Of spirits, rum is generally drank, and 





* Does there not seem to be a little contradiction to this account 
in the next extract? Rev. ; 

‘ + The Druids found this island well planted with firs; quanti- 
ties have been dug up some depth under the surface of the earth ; 
and some oaks, which, it is supposed, being their favourite tree, was 
introduced by them.’ 
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whisky* is not so scarce as gin and brandy. Port wine is extremely 
good, and is sold from 12s. to 15s. per dozen: a single bottle at 
the inns is charged 2s.; but if bought in quantities, may be had for 
less than these prices. 

‘ Economy prevails in household management, and the female 
branches spin, at leisure, flax; and thus produce excellent diaper, 
check, linen, &c. for family use. 

‘ The fairs, which are not infested with sharpers, showmen, &c: 
as in England, serve to enliven the friendship of different parts ; and 
the assemblies, races, &c. that originate from them, afford an op- 
portunity of a mutual association of the northern beaux and belles, 
with the southern.’— 

¢ The ladies are sensible, polite, and accomplished; pleasing and 
elegant in their address, and of a more domestick turn than the ladies 
of England of the same rank or fortune. They are also fond of 


music and dancing, and excel in each. Fashion soon finds her way 
hither from the three kingdoms. 


«¢ The packet’s come, I’ll lay my life upon it : 
I know by pretty Betsy’s helmet bonnet !” 

¢ The native charms of the belles, assisted by milliners and mantua- 
makers of judgment and taste, dignify an assembly, and enliven so- 
ciety, with as great a degree of spirit as any in England; nor de 
they recur to foreign artifices to solicit love and admiration.’— 

‘ The natives of the lower classes are of a swarthy complexion, 
stout, with an air of melancholy pervading their countenances; the 
men are indolent, but the women are active and lively ; they wear no 
stockings nor shoes, except on particular occasions ; the men wear 
shoes or sandals, which they call kerranes, made of untanned leather; 
their cottages are low turf buildings, thatched in an humble style, 


and the thatch is bound down with a network of straw ropes inter» 
secting each other.’ 


Those who wish to read the succession of vicars and rectors 
in the different parishes, the proportion of births to marriages 
and deaths, extracts from parish registers, and a collection of 
epitaphs from the several burial-grounds, may consult the Paro- 


ehial Tour which is annexed to the general account given in 
the letters. 
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Art. VI. Arminius; a Tragedy. By Arthur Murphy, Esq. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Wright. 1798. 
H1s fresh offering from an old and respected dramatist cor- 


sists of two parts ; a political dissertation in prose, called 
the Preface ; and a tragedy in blank verse, called Arminius. 


er re ty 
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¢* The word whisky signifies water, and is applied by way of emis 
mence to strong water, or distilled liquor. It is drawn from barley; 


aad is preferable to English malt brandy. | 
Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands, Svo. 1775.’ 
| | In 
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In the preface, after a few words relative to the spirit of re» 
form, or revolution, which, at the period of the French natiortal 
assembly, made its appearance among aur active politicians, Mr, 
M. passes on to the origin of the war; which, in the phrase-~ 
ology of administration, he terms $ just, necessary, and unavoid- 
eble” On this point, he entets into a long and elabofate dis- 
cussion, quoting Tacitus, Polybivs, Montesquieu, &c. &¢. 
and warmly proving his attachment to our venerated constitu 
tion, and his abhorrence of the enotmities which have been 
committed by Gallic innovators. This path, however; is 6 much 
beaten; and is so entirely unembellished by the flowers and agree= 
able views which ornament other walks of literature, that we 
hope to be excused from following the author’s steps in his pre- 
sent excursion through it: we shall direct our attention, then, 
to the Drama. | 7 as 

In undertaking a tragedy on the story of Arminius, or Hers 
man, as the Germans call him, by his native name, Mr. Murphy 
enters the lists with the first poet of Germany, with Klop- 
stock ; who, in three noble chorus-dramas, has immortalized 
the principal events in the life of this hero of independence *. 
It is seldom prudent to provoke comparison with the clssical 
writers of any age ; and least of all with those of our own, whose 
beauties cannot be transplanted without a charge of plagiarism. 
On this charge, Mr. Murphy is not to be arraigned : but it is 
scarcely possible to read any of the scenes suggested to both 
poets by their common intimacy with Tacitus, without missing 
the lofty Aeroism and fieart-cleaving feeling which characterize 
the German bard. Mr. Murphy is no contemptible tragedian : 
though his Grecian daughter has been thought to disappoint the 
reader, that performance is never beheld at the theatre without 
sensation, from the rapid alternations of emotion, from the ebb 
and flow of joy and sorrow, which its trying—its electrifying — 
situations produce. Had we never known the Thusnelda of 
Klopstock, we might, on tltis occasion, have assigned to the 
daughter of Segestes a rank near to that of Euphrasia among 
the heroines of the domestic charities and the patriotic virtues. 
The story of the play is this: 

Act 1. Segestes, a German chief in the service of Rome, 
is besieged in a strong hold by Inguiomer, a German opponent. 
The Roman General Czcina is hastening to relieve his ally 
Segestes; and Arminius is approaching to reinforce the German 





* He was co-temporary with Tiberius, and bravely thongh not 
always successfully withstood the incursions of the Roman invaders : 
Germanicus had the honour of finally vanquishing him. 
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eamp. Velleda, the wife of Arminius, is in the power of her 
father Segestes. Flavius, the brother of Arminius, is in the 
service of Cecina. Segimund, the son of Segestes, follows 
the fortunes of Arminius, Czcina arrives first, dislodges In- 
guiomer, and resolves to send back Velleda to her husband, 

Act 2. Arminius now joins the unfortunate Inguiomer: 
some patriotic conversation excites an interest for young Segt- 
mund: Velleda is restored to Arminius: Flavius accompanies 
her, and receives reproaches. 


Act 3. Segestes brings an offer of peace from Czcina, which 
is refused by Arminius. (‘This whole act wants business and 
interest, and consists merely of family-conversations. ) 


Act 4. Preparations are making for battle. The bards of 
Arminius sing the following war-song : 


s. Hark, warriors, hark !—That voice again ! 
A warning voice! heard you the sound ?. 
To arms, it cries, to arms ye freeborn men 3 

‘To arms the woods, 
To arms the floods, 
To arms, to arms, the echoing hills rebound, 


2. The thunder rolls; the light’nings glare ; 
The gods are rushing to the plain ; 
Their chariots glitter in the air ; 
Death in his shroud 
Rides in a cloud, 
And liberty calls forth her martial train. 
3. Ye warriors seek th’ embattled throng ; 
For freedom who his zeal displays, 
‘His fame shall live,-—in sacred song ; 
And tuneful rhyme, 
To latest time 
The Bards of Germany shall sound his praise.® 


In the battle, Segimund kills his father Segestes, and} on 
discovering the deed, stabs himself. This is, we think, the 
best scene of the play: it runs thus: 


«© SCENE XIII. £nter Secestes, on the one side; 
SEGIMUND on the other. 

© Segestes.—Rash youth, whoe’er thou art, advance no farther; 
Retire, and quit the camp. 

© Segimund.—Presume not, Roman, 
To give the law in Germany; that spot, 
You dare to tread on, is our sacred right, 
Our native soil: the sons of freedom scorn 
Th’ invader’*s proud command. 

* Segestes.—I warn you hence ; 
Go, join your fugitives, or this right arm 
Shall cleave you to the ground. 


© Seginund, 
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¢ Segimund.—The gods of Germany thus claim their victim. 
 Segestes.—That blow—too deep,—too deep—it pierces here— 

Thus I collect my strength ; (/fts his arm) it will not be; , 

My life-blood flows apace; the day is thine. [Falls on the grounfl. 
¢ Segimund.—This shield, this javelin, and this plumed helm 

Are mine by conquest ; they are my reward, 

The glorious trophies of superior valour. [Stoops to take off his helmet, 
‘ Segestes.—The hand of death is on me, and my eyes, 

My eyes are dim-~and yet a glimm’ring ray 

Begins to dawn—I think, I know that face ; 

Art thou, say,—speak—art thou my Segimund ? 

Thou art,;—Thou art my son—I die by thee— 
¢ Segimund.—Gods! can it be ? —is this—is this my father? 


‘¢ Enter Marcus. 


¢ Marcus.—The foe retires dismay’d; the camp is clear’d. 
Segestes slain! rash youth, this horrid deed— 
© Segestes.— He is my son ;—oh! spare him ;—spare his youth ; 
Te knew me not ;—he did not know his father ; 
Alas! I die. 
‘ Segimund.—Yet stay, my father, stay ; 
Live to redeem me from the horrid crime 
Of parricide— 
© Segestes—Oh! you are innocent ; 
No guilt is thine ; my error did it all ; 
Oh! had I fall’n thus fighting for my country— 
Your hand,—oh ! let me clasp it once again ; 
Your father pardons you ;-~alas !—TI die ; 
That pang ;—I die; just Gods forgive my crimes— [He dies, 
© Segimund.—His eyes are fix’d ; the pulse of life is o’er ; 
I,—I have murder’d him ; the deed is mine, 
The horrid, impious, execrable deed ! 
I have destroy’d the author of my, being. 
¢ Marcus.—Rise, soldier, rise ; your grief atones for all. 
‘ Segimund.—Roman, | am your pris’ner ; strike your blow, 
Strike to my heart ; do justice on a wretch, 
A man of blood, a terrible assassin ; 
An impious parricide !—Here point your javelin, 
And let me, let me die in this embrace. 
‘© Marcus.—Assist him, soldiers; raise him from the ground, 
And bear him hence. : | 
© Segimund.—yY ou shall not tear me from him. 
Oh! happy weapon !—’tis my father’s dagger ; 
It is his legacy ; now do your office; . 
You’re welcome to my heart ;—by thee ’tis fit 
His murderer should die. 
© Veleda. (Within. |—I heard his voice ; 
My brother’s voice ; stand off, I will have way. 
© Marcus. —What means that frantic woman ? 


Ee 3 © Bate 


(Stabs himself, 
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© Enter VELEDA. 


& Veleda.—Let me see him ; 

Where is he ?—Ha! my brother! On the earth 

Welt’ring in blood !—Avnd is it thus, dear youth, 

Thus, miserable victim, thus expiring, 

Gasping in death, thus must Veleda see you! 
¢ Sesimund.—lI know that voice ; and now I see thee too, 

For the last time I see thee ;—oh! my sister, 

Theré lies your father ; a pale mangled corse ; 

Entomb us both together ;—in one grave 

Let us lie down in peace.—-Farewel for ever. [ Dies. 
* Veleda.—Thus do we part !—Was it for this I follow’d you? — 
© Macciis.—They fought like gen’rous warriors ; but the son 

Prevaii’d ; he Jaid his father low in death, | 

And then dispatch’d himself. 
‘ Veleda.—Whiat do I hear ? 

He kill’d his father! Horror !—At the sound 

Humanity is shock’d |—yet for his country 

He grasp’d the javelin ; in the cause of Rome 

Segestes fell, and merited his fate. 

Yet fora father, filial tears will flow. 

' © Marcus.— Rise from the ground, and quit this mournful sccae, 

‘ Veleda.—Alas! my Segimund, no crime is thine. : 

It is the guilt of tumult and reyolt ; 

The epidemic madness of the times ; 

When discontent, and jéalousy, and faction, 

When strife, and wild ambition sow the seeds 

Of party-rage ; when civil discord arms 

Sons against fathers, brothers against brothers, 

Then kindred blood is spilt ; then horrors multiply, 

And nature shudders at 4 sight like this. [Pointing to the dead: bodic:, 
© Marcus.—My duty calls me hence; you must depart. 
* Veleda.—Yet grant my pray’r, and by one gen’rous act 

Shew that you Romans feel the touch of nature, 

Let mw bear-herce the bodies ; in our camp 

Let me inter them ; let mé lay together 

My father and my brother, and with tears 

Pay the last office to their cold remains. ~ 

In life divided, let one grave unite them, 
‘ Maréus.—It shall be so; I yield to your request. 

Soldiers, bear hence the bodies. [They are carried off, 
¢ Veleda.—For this kindness 

Accept my thanks. They both are now at peace. 

From this-sad spectacle, this scene of. woe, 

All Germany may learn the dire effects 

That flow from party-rage.—This day may give 

A lesson to the world, and teach the nations 

That civil union is their truest bliss ; 

And late posterity, when these disasters 

$hall be recorded by th’ historic muse, 
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May learn by our example to avoid 

These fatal errors. Over crimes like these, 
Oh! may they shed a salutary tear, 

And fathers, sons, and families unite 

One voice, one heart, to guard their native land.’ 


Act 5. Czxcina ineffectually warns Arminius of a plot against 
his life: a poisoned arrow wounds him, and he dies in the 
arms of Veleda. She attempts to kill herself, but, being 
reminded of her pregnancy, desists. This act is inferior to 
the preceding, and terminates the poem with imperfect satisfac 
tion. 

This whole tragedy is full of passages tending to inculcate 
the sacred duty of defending our country, on all occasions, against 
every foreign force; even when accompanied with beneficent 
pretexts. Foreign power is never employed with disinterested 
purposes : it is a very encroaching force; and, in the case of 
antient Rome, it regularly converted the ally into a province, 
without bestowing the advantages of citizenship. It is there- 
fore a praiseworthy purpose to impress an unqualified disposie 
tion towards resistance, by the aid of verse, and by appeals to 
the heart; and there cannot be an office more worthy of the 
theatre, than that of inspiring and enforcing the civic duties at 
a period of danger to the country. Tay 


> —— \ a 
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Arr. VII. M. de la Pérouse’s Voyage round the World, translated. 
8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 16s. Boards. Johnson. ’ 


[Article concluded from p. 304. ] 


HE Boussole and Astrolabe sailed from Manilla on the gth 

of April 1787, though the N. E. monsoon was not yet ter- 
minated. In passing the island of Formosa, they saw a Chinese 
fleet, in which was an army sent against the Formosans, who 
had renounced their subjection to the Chinese.—Our voyagers 
now made the best of their way tawards the Japan islands. On 
the 5th of May, they were visited by some canees from an 
jsland which M. de la Perouse conjectures to be that which is 
named Kumi, in the chart of Father Gaubil. The men in the 
canoes at first approached with great circumspection, and with 
signs of distrust, like people unused to the sight of Europeans: 
but, by tokens of peace, and the sight of some stuffs, two of 
the canoes were induced to come alongside, * These islanders 
are neither Japanese nor Chinese, but, situated between these 
two empires, they seem to partake of both people, Their co- 
vering was a shirt, and a pair of cotton drawers, Their hair, 
tucked up on the crown of the head, was rolled round a needle, 
which seemed to us to be gold: each of them had a dagger, 
Ec 4 ‘the 
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the handle of which was gold also.’—M. de la Pérouse wished 
to have landed on this island, which was not more than 3 or 4 
leagues in circumference, but the currénts set him so far to 
leeward that he was obliged to relinquish his intention. The 
islanders invited them by signs to stay; promising that the 
canoes should return to them with provisions. 
_ ‘The ships passed several small islands, and had foggy weather 
till the 21st, when they made the island Quelpaert, the south 
énd of which lies in 339 14’ N. latitude. The appearance of this 
island is mentioned as very inviting. With glasses, they could 
perceive the division of fields, * parcelled out ; which is the 
strongest proof of a great population. ‘The very varied grada- 
tion of colours, from the different states of cultivation, ren- 
dered the view of this island still more agreeable.’ After this 
description, we cannot help feeling concern that such an 
island, situated so immediately midway between China and 
Japan, should have been passed, and ‘ in the finest possible 
weather,’ without any knowlege being obtained of the inha- 
bitants or of the country, except what a very distant view af- 
forded. M. de la Pérouse, however, seems to have been de- 
ferred from attempting any intercourse with these people, by 
the narrative of the treatment experienced by the crew of a 
“Dutch ship, wrecked on this coast so long ago as the year 
1635. © Unfortunately (says he) it belongs to a people who 
are prohibited from all communication with strangers, and 
who detain in slavery those who have the misfortune to be 
shipwrecked on these coasts. Some of the Dutchmen of the 
ship Sparrow-hawk, after a captivity of eighteen years there, 
during which they received many bastinadoes, found means to 
take away a bark, and to cross to Japan, from which they ar- 
tived at Batavia, and afterwards at Amsterdam. . This history, 
tlie narrative of whith is now before us, was not calculated to 
induce us to send a boat on shore.’ Besides the length of time 
which has elapsed since the shipwreck here mentioned, it is 
not by the treatment which wrecked seamen experience, -who 
are wholly defenceless, that the, welcome to ships qualified to 
defend themselves‘can be calculated ; and in this instance we 
are not told that the crew of the Dutch ship were put to death, 
though in other respects they were said to have been hardl 
used. ; 
On the 25th of May, they saw part of the western coast of 
Japan, and passed the strait of Corea, ‘They sailed nearest to 
the continent, and could s¢e the houses and towns on thé sea- 
shore. On the'tops of some mountains, they observed ¢ fortifi- 
cations exactly resembling those of Ewropean forts,’ which they 
conjectured to have been erected for defence against the Ja- 
| - ~panese, 
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panese. The habitations on this part of the coast were very 
humerous. ¢ We counted a dozen of shampans or junks sail- 
ing along the coast ; these vessels did not appear to differ in 
any respect from those of China; like these their sails were 
made of mats. ‘The sight of our ships did not appear to cause 
much fear in them.’ None of the vessels came near enough 
to speak with the ships. Towards noon, two boats put off 
from the shore to reconnoitre, but did not come within less 
than a league of the ships, and, after having followed them 
for two hours, returned to the shore. In the afternoon, fires 
were seen lighted on all the promontories. 

On the 29th, the ships passed an island about 20 leagues dis- 
tant from the coast of Corea, of little more than 3 leagues in 
circumference, which was steep, and covered with trees from 
the sea-shore to the summit, In the creeks of this island, the 
havigators saw a number of boats building: but most of the 
workmen fled into the woods, and hid themselves, till the 
ships were past. 

The wind settling at S.S. East, M.de la Perouse steered to the 
eastward, for the coast of Japan. On the 2d of June, they saw 
two Japanese vessels ; of which a drawing is given with the nar« 
tative. The ships hailed one of them, and an answer was return- 
ed: but neither side understood the other. ‘We passed so near to 
this vessel (says M. de la P.), that we observed even the coun- 
tenances of individuals. They were expressive of neither fear 
nor astonishment. It had a crew of 20 men, all clad in blue 
eassocks, made like those of our priests.’ : 
On the 6th of June, they saw part of the coast of Japan; 
which M, de la P. judged to be Cape Noto. Having deters 
mined the latitude and longitude of this Cape, and the weather 
becoming foggy, they steered for the shore of Tartary. 

While near the coast of Japan, they observed several Chinese 
vessels, and some Japanese ; and on an island near the coast, 
they saw the houses and other edifices, but had no communi- 
cation with the inhabitants. ‘They fell in with the coast of 
Chinese ‘Tartary in about 421° N. latitude ; and they ran to 
the northward, along a great extent of coast, destitute of in- 
habitants, and where only Bears and Stags were seen, passing 
quietly along the sea-shore. On this circumstance, M. de la 
Pérouse makes the following natural reflection : 

¢ Our surprise was redoubled, when we reflected on the population 
which overburdens the extensive empire of China, so that the laws do 
not punish fathers barbarous enotgh to drowm and destroy their 
children, and that this people, whose polity is so highly boasted of, 
dares not extend itself beyond its wall, to draw its subsistence from 
a land, the vegetation of which it would be necessary rather to chéck 
than to encourage.’ 
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On several parts of this coast on which they landed, they saw 
marks of people having been lately there. They also found a 
Tartarian tomb on the bank of a rivulet, of which a curious 
description is given; and at one place they saw some skins 
stretched by the side of a small cabin, which they conjectured 
to have been erected for the convenience of hunters.—As they 
advanced to the northward, they found themselves in a channel, 
formed by the coast of Tartary on one side, and the island of 
Sagaleen on the other. On these coasts, they caught fish in 
prodigious plenty, particularly cod and salmon. 

In a bay of the island of Sagaleen, where the ships anchored, 
the navigators saw some of the inhabitants, who are described 
as very superjor to any whom they had before visited in the 
course of the voyage; and from them they learned that the 
Jand on which they were was an island, separated from the 
continent to the northward bya narrow channel. ‘These people 
seemed to set a value only on things which were useful. They 
were armed with pikes, with bows, and with arrows tipped with 
iron. Some of their clothes were of blue nankeen quilting, 
and the form of their dress differed little from that of the Chis 
nese. ‘Their manner of communicating information shewed 
great intelligence. On being desired to describe the position 
of the coasts, §one of the old men rose up, and with the 
end of his staff sketched the coast of Tartary to the west, runs 
ning nearly north and south. ‘To the east, opposite, and in the 
same direction, he represented his own island, and placing his 
hand upon his breast, he gave us to understand, that he had just 
then sketched his own country: he had left a strait between 
his island and ‘Tartary, and turning towards our ships, which 
were visible from the shore, he marked by a touch of a 
pencil that they might pass into it. To the south of this island 
he represented another, and left a strait at the same time, figni- 
fying that there was still a course for our ships.’ ‘The manners 
of these people, M. de la Pérouse says, ‘ were solemn, noble, 
and very striking. ‘They are in general well made, of a strong 
constitution, very agreeable countenance, and bearded in a re; 
markable manner. Their statyre is low. JI did not. perceive 
any of them to be above § feet 5 inches ; and several of them 
were less than 5 feet.” They had silver trinkets, but of smal! 
value. Some Chinese, who were on board the ships, did not 
understand a word of the language here spoken: but afterward, 
farther to the northward on the coast of Sagaleen island, they 
met with a party of Tartar hunters who had come over from 
that coast in four canoes; and with these the Chinese could 
converse. 

M. de la Pérouse now proceeded northward, towards the 
channel between the coast of Tartary and the island: but, as 

he 
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he advanced, the depth of water gradually decreased, and he 
found that the channel was not navigable for ships. While the 
boats were examining this channel, the ships anchored in a bay 
on the coast of Tartary, in the latitude of §1° 29’ N. where 
they found a village, the inhabitants of which are thus de- 
scribed : 


« The nastiness and stench of this people are disgusting. ‘There 
is not perhaps anywhere a race of people more feebly constituted, or 
whose features are more different from those forms to which we attach: 
the idea of beauty ; their middle stature is below four feet ten inches, 
their bodies are lank, their voices thin and feeble, like that of children; 
they have high cheek bones, smali blear eyes, placed diagonally; a 
large mouth, flat nose, short chin, almost beardless, and an glive- 
coloured skin, yarnished with oil and smoke,? 

The behaviour of these people, however, was so friendly and. 
honest, that M. de la Pérouse says of them, ‘ There is not in 
any part of the world a tribe of better men to be found.’ The 
children are kept at the breast till three or four years old, which 
may be one of the reasons for their defect in stature and cay- 
stitution. 

On leaving this place, the ships made all possible haste ia 
getting to the southward, out of the gulph in which they were 
embayed, the prevailing winds being from the south. Qn the 
1ith of August, they had reached the south end of Sagaleen 
island ; and they soon afterward passed through a strait formed 
by that and land to the south, which they supposed to be the 
island of Jesso. In this strait, to which the editor has given 
the name of La Pérouse, some canoes from Sagaleen island 
came to them. ‘The inhabitants of this part of the island 
had much the advantage of person over those to the northward, 
but they were by no means equal to them in disposition; en- 
deavouring, by continual importunity, to obtain new presents, 
© All the dresses of these islanders are woven by their own 
hands ; their houses display an elegance and neatness far sur- 
passing those of the continent; their furniture is of excellent 
workmanship, and almost all of Japanese manufacture.’ 

As M. de la Pérouse was not, at first, certain of a clear sea to 
the eastward, he sent a boat on shore with instructions to ex- 
amine, from a high point of ‘land, in that direction. ‘The off- 
cer of this boat, before hig return, visited the habitations of the 
natives, from whom he met with a very kind reception. He 
made some exchanges with them for salmon. ‘The houses 
were decorated in the inside with large varnished vessels from 
Japan. A sabre and’a linen dress of the country were bought 
ef these people, who expressed much regret that the ships were 
net to remain longer. ays | 
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Leaving these straits, they sailed to the eastward till they 


had passed the land named Company’s Island, when they 
steered for the coast of Kamtschatka, and anchored in the har 
bour of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the 6th of September. 

It is worthy of notice that not any of the people whom they 
met, after they left China, shewed the least inclination to hosti- 
lity: nor was there an appearance of a wish to decline inter- 
course, except in a few instances, occasioned by the apprehen- 
sions which the first sight of so unusual a spectacle as the two 
ships would naturally produce. What leads us to this remark 
is ani observation occurring in that part of the narration, which 
gives an account of the ships being near the coast of Tartary,. 
¢ During 75 days since our sailing from Manilla, we had, in 
fact, run along the coasts of Quelpaert island, Corea, and 
Japan, but these countries, which are inhabited by people who 
are inhospitable to strangers, did not allow us to think of put 
ting in there.’ Yet, from what M. de la Pérouse says in another 
place, it may be supposed that his belief of the difficulties and. 
dangers with which Europeans are threatened on the coast of 
Japan, from the disposition of the natives, was not very firm. 
‘Fhe passage is as follows: 


‘ Our voyage from Manilla as far as Quelpaert Island, upon thei 


south coast. of Corea, was new only to ourselves ; for the Dutch a 
long time ago carried on. commerce with Japan, ard every year sent 
one or two vessels to Nangasaki; but I am ignorant whether they 
directed their course by the channel of Formosa, or passed to the 
eastward of that island. Ihave been assured that the captains, be- 


fore their departure from Batavia, made oath to keep the particular 


of their voyage secrét, aud to permit nobody to take a copy of the 
manuscript charts which were sent them. ould such a prectuiution indi- 
eate, that other Europeans would be received at Japan, and might there 
carry on commerce in competition with them ?? 

He afterward adds; * we think the moment is arrived in 
which all the veils which cover particular navigations are about 
to be raised.’ This suspicion of mystery must probably have 
affected his opinion of the veracity of the accounts which have 
appeared. Certain it is, that the belief of an unchangeable 
determination in the Japanese to resist all-intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans has prevented any attempt at communication. In 
1779, the Resolution and Discovery, then under the com- 
mand of Captain Gore, sailed along the eastern coast of Japan, 
arid were deterred by the very same ideas from seeking a 
port, or even approaching the shore near enough to have any 
communication with the inhabitants. 


At Kamtschatka, the business of the twoships was to refit, and, . 


after so many fatigues, to prepare for new expeditions. While 
they remained here, an excursion was undertaken to visit the 
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voleano near the bay of Avatscha, by Messrs. Bernizet, 
Mongés, and Receveur; who, with great labour, reached the 


lower edge of the crater. ¢ All the substances, of which the 


mountain is composed, are lavas more or Jess porous, and al- 
most in a state of pumice stone.’ According to calculations 
from the weight and temperature of the air, the elevation to 
which they ascended was 1500 foises.—'Vhe treatment of the 
French navigators by the Ressians, at St. Peter and St. Paul, 
was not inferior to the hospitality with which Captain Cook 
was received, by Major Behm, then governor of the province. 
Here M. de la Pérouse had the satisfaction of receiving packets 
from France: by which he was informed of his having been 
promoted to the rank of Commodore, Chef a’ Escadre ; .which 
event, as soon as it came to the knowlege of Mr. Kasfoff the 
governor, was celebrated by a discharge of all the artillery in 
the place. : 
The Kamtschadales appeared to M. de la Pérouse to be the 
same race of people with those which he had seen in the bay of 


‘Castries on the coast of ‘Tartary. ‘ Their mildness and. their 


probity are the same, and their persons are very little different.” 
‘The governor invited the officers of the ships to a ball, at 
which were present several Kamtschadale females; and one of 


their dances is described, not much to the advantage of .the 
women, 


‘ Their fatigue is such during this exercise, that they are covered 
with perspiration, and lie stretched out upon the floor, without the 
power of rising. ‘The abundant exhalations that emanate from their 
bodies perfume the whole apartment with a smell of oil and fish, to 
which European noses are too little accustomed to find out its fra- 
grance. As the dances of all these nations have ever been imitative, 
‘and infact nothing but a sort of pantomime, I asked what two of the 
women, who had just taken such violent exercise, had meant to ex- 
press. I was told that they had represented a bear-hunt. The 
‘woman who rolled on the ground acted the animal; and the other, 
who kept turning round her, the hunter; but if the bears could speak, 
and were to see such a pantomime, they would certainly complain of 


being so aukwardly imitated.’ 

The Russians continue (it should seem, leisurely enough,) 
to prosecute discoveries in the northern seas. An English- 
man, Mr. Billings, who had sailed with Captain Cook, and 
has been several years in the service of the Russian navy, was 
at this time at Okhotsk, building two vessels for the purpose 
of navigating these seas. 

The Kurile islands are distinguished among the Russians b 
numbers instead of their former names. § They now call them 
No. 1, No. 2, &c. as high as twenty-one, which last termi- 
mates the pretensions of Russia.’ Of these twenty-one, four 
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Only are inhabited, the 1st, 2d, 13th, and 14th. The othérs 
are merely occasionally visited, in order to hunt foxes and 
otters, The population of the four inhabited islands is rec- 


koned at fourteen hundred persons. 

* Russia has not yet made any permanent establishment é¢astward 
of Kamtschatka: each vessel forms a temporary oné in the port whete 
it winters, and when it sails, either destroys or givés it up to some 
other vessel belonging to the nation. The governor of Okhotsk 
strictly enjoins the captains of these cutters to make all the islanders 
they visit acknowledge the authority of Russia, and he embarks on 
board each vessel a sort of custormn-house officer commissioned to im- 
pose and levy a duty for the crown. I was told, that a missionary 
was to set off from Okhotsk without delay, in order to preach the 
Christian religion to the people that have been subjugated, and thus 
to’ make them some sort of compensation by spiritual gifts for the 


tribute they exact by right of superior power.’ 

Twenty five vessels, the crews amounting to about a thou- 
sand mén, had been sent during this year, in quest of furs, to 
the eastward of Kamtschatka. * When these vessels come back, 
they sometimes put in at the bay of Aratscha, but always re- 
turn ultimately to Okhotsk, the usual residence of thetr owners, 
and of the merchants who go to trade directly with the Chinese 
upon the frontiers of the two empires.’ | 

From St. Peter and St. Paul, the Commodore sent M. de 
Lesseps to France, with copies of his journals, &c. Mr. Kas- 
loff, the Russian governor, received M. de Lesseps as his aid- 
de-camp till he should arrive at Okhotsk, whence he undertook 
to furnish him with the means of proceeding to Petersburg. 

On the 30th of September, the ships sailed from Kamtschat- 
ka, and steered to the S. E. in search of land laid down in the 
chart in 37° 30° N. and 165° E. longitude. ‘They observed 
flights of ducks, and small land birds, which are certain indica- 
tions that land is not far distant; yet they saw none. (The 
French editor is of opinion that the land in question might be 
found a degree more to the south.) ‘They crossed the Equi- 
noctial line without meeting any land, till the 6th of December, 
when they got sight of the most easterly island of those named 
by Bougainville Navigators Islands. Inrunning past this island, 
they saw a considerable groupe of Indians sitting in a circle un» 
der cocoa-nut trees, and appearing quietly to enjoy the sight af- 
forded them by the frigates. Some canoes afterward put off from 
a smaller island, and joined eleven others from the easternmost 
island. They approached the ships at first with great fear and 
caution, and without arms: nevertheless, when they at length 
ventured to exchange a few cocoa nuts, they did not like to 
part with them before they had received the price, and fre- 


quently paddled away without fulfilling their part of the agree- 
45 ment. 
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ment. The first or eastern island is described as high and 
steep, and covered with large trees; having also several 
spots of cultivated ground, and houses built half way down 


the declivity; yet, on the whole, the island did not appeat — 


fertile. 


By the 8th of this month, (December,) the ships were near the 
island of Maouna, and on the next morning were surrounded by 
‘innumerable canoes,’ laden with hogs, cocoa-nuts, and other 
fruit. It is remarkable that, both at the former island and at this, 
the natives disregarded axes and iron, and preferred glass beads 
to whatever else was offered to them. Water was seen § fallin 


in cascades from the tops of the mountains to the bottom of 
the villages.’ | 


On the afternoon of the oth, the ships found anchorage, a 
mile from the land, in 30 fathoms depth. On the same even- 
ing, M. de Langle, (captain of the Astrolabe,) with some 
other officers, went on shore; and after an hour’s stay, having 
been received in the most friendly manner, they returned on 
board. Early in the next morning, 200 canoes, full of differ- 
ent kinds of provisions, came off to the ships ; and the people 
would receive nothing but beads: every thing’ else being re- 
fused with disdain. Above five hundred hogs were thus pro- 
cured, besides a great number of fowls and pigeons. ‘The 
boats also went on shore, and were employed in filling water, 
which was performed with very little disturbance. While 
this service was executing, M. de la Perouse relates, 


‘ I thought I might venture to the distance of two hundred yards 
to visit a charming village, situated in the midst of a wood, or rather 
of an orchard, all the trees of which were loaded with fruit. The 
houses were placed upon the circumference of a circle, of about a 
hundred and fifty toises in diameter, the interior forming a vast open 
space, covered with the most beautiful verdure, and shaded by trees, 
which kept the air delightfully cool, Women, children, and old 
men, accompanied me, and invited me into their houses. The 
spread the finest and freshest mats upon a floor formed of little 
chosen pebbles, and raised about two feet above the ground, in order 
to guard against the humidity. I went into the handsomest of these 
huts, which probably belonged to a chief; and great was my sur- 
prise, to see a large cabinet of lattice-work, as well executed as any 
of those in the environs of Paris. The best architect could not 
have given a more elegant curve to the extremities of the ellipsis that 
terminated the building ; while a row of pillars at five feet distance 
from each other formed a complete colonnade round the whole. The 
pillars were made of trunks of trees very neatly wrought, and be- 
tween them were fine mats laid over one another with great art, like 
the scales of a fish, and drawing up and down with cords, like our 


Venetian blinds. The rest of the house was covered with leaves of 
the cocoa-palm.’— , 
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¢ The inhabitants of these islands were so rich, and had so few 
wants, that they disdained our instruments of iron and our cloth, and 
asked only for beads, Abounding in real blessings, they were desirous 


of Sop, superfluities alone. 
¢ They had sold at our market more than two hundred wood- 


pigeons, which would only eat out of the hand; and a number of 
the most beautiful turtle-doves and parroquets, equally tame. What 
cold imagination could separate the idea of happiness from so enchant- 
ing a place ? These islanders, said we a hundred times over, are, with- 
out doubt, the happiest beings onearth. Surrounded by their wives 
and children, they pass their peaceful days in innocence and repose.” 
This visit passed without any dispute that could lead to dis- 
agreeable consequences, though the natives began to shew 
reat confidence in their large stature and personal strength. 
© Their height of above 5 feet 10 inches, and their muscular 
dimbs of colossal proportion, gave them an idea of their own 
superiority, which rendered us by no means formidable in their 
eyes.’ — About noon, the boats all returned from the shore; and 
in the afternoon the ships got under sail, their place of an- 
chorage having been much exposed and rendered unquiet by 
the swell of the sea.—It appears to have been M. de la Pé- 
rouse’s intention not to have remained longer at Maouna: but 
M. de Langle had discovered a landing place which he thought 
an excellent harbour for the boats, and he prevailed on the 


~ Commodore to remain oif the island for the purpose of getting 


more fresh water on board, the next day 5 and thus was a second 
scene of disaster preparing for the unfortunate navigators !— 
To a-chief who visited the ship, M. de ia Pérouse made a 
number of presents: but, says he, * wishing at the same time 
to inspire him with a high opinion of our power, I ordered se- 
veral experiments on the use of our weapons to be made in his 
presence. But their effect impressed him so little, that he 
seemed to think them only fit for the destruction of birds.’— 
© When the natives compared their bodily strength to ours, they 
Jaughed at our threats, and made a jest of our sentinels ;’ 
though the presence of the chief above mentioned rendered 
them less insolent. 

The ships stood off and on during the whole night; and in 
the next forenoon, four boats (the barge and long boat of each 
ship) under the command of M. de Langle,—the whole party, 
including officers, amounting to sixty-one persons,—set off 
from the ships. On arriving near the shore, the landing-place 
appeared very different from what it had been deemed the day 
before, the tide having fallen several feet. M. de Langle, 
greatly surprised, was about to quit the creek, and to repair to 
the place at which, on the preceding day, the boats had wa- 


tered: © but the air of tranquillity and good humour of the 
5 crowd, 
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crowd, waiting for him upon the beach, with an immense 
quantity of fruit and hogs,’ and the appearance of the women 
and children among the Indians, determined him on landin 
here. ‘The casks were accordingly put on shore. M. de la 
Térouse thus relates the melancholy sequel : 


s 'The number of canoes, which had traded with us in the morning’ 
was so considerable, that we scarcely perceived its diminution in the 
afternoon ;. and I gave myself credit for keeping them employed on 
board, in hopes that our boats would be so much the quieter on 
shore. Great was my mistake! M. de Langle’s situation became 
every moment more and more embarrassing. He found means how- 
ever, with the assistance of Messieurs de Vaujuas, Boutin, Colinet, 
and Gobien, to ship his water ; but the bay was almost dry, and he 
could not hope to get the long-boats off before four in the afternoon. 
He stepped into them however, as well as his detachment, and took 

ost in the bow with his musket and musketeers, forbidding any one 
to fire, before he should give the word. He began however to be 
sensible that he should soon be forced to do so. Already the stones 
began to fly, and the Indians who were only up to their knees in 
water, surrounded the long-boats at less than six feet distance, the 
soldiers, who were embarked, making vain efforts to keep them off. 
If the fear of commencing hostilities, and of being accused of bar- 
barity, had not withheld M. de Langle, he would doubtless have 
given orders to fire a volley of musketry and swivels, which would 
not have failed to put the multitude to flight ; but he flattered him- 
self that he should be able to keep them in check without effusion of 
blood ; and fell the victim of his humanity. In a very short time 
a shower of stones, thrown from a small distance with as much force 
as from a sling, struck almost every one of those who were in the 
long-boat. M- de Langle had only time to fire his two shot, when 
he was knocked down, and unfortunately fell over the larboard side 
of the boat, where more than two hundred Indians immediately mas. 
sacred him with clubs and stones. When he was dead they tied him 
by. the arm to one of the row-locks of the long-boat, in order, no 
doubt, to make surer of spoil, The long-boat of the Boussole, 
commanded by M. Boutin, was aground at two toises from that of 
the Astrolable, leaving in a parallel line between them a little channel 
unoccupied by the Indians. It was by that channel that all the 
wounded, who had the good fortune not to fall on the other side, 
saved themselves by swimming. They got on board the barges, 
which, having most fortunately been kept afloat, were the means of 


saving forty-nine persons out of the sixty-one of which the party 
consisted.’ 


In less than five minutes, not a single man remained in either 
of the long-boats ; all who were able having made their escape 
to the barges, which were afloat. ‘The water-casks were 
thrown overboard to make room for the additional numbers, 
and to render the boats more manageable. The ammunition 
being all exhausted, the two barges retreated from the shore, 
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and at-five o’clock returned to the ships. No suspicion had» 
been there entertained of what was transacting on shore 3 and 

when the boats arrived, there were still more than a hundred 

canoes close to the frigates. M. de la Perouse found some diffi- 

culty in restraining the vengeance of his crew, who of their 

own accord began to cast loose the guns: but he confined the 

manifestation of his anger to the firing of a great gun, loaded . 
only with powder, over the canoes, as a warning for them to 

depart. A small boat likewise came off from the shore, which 

doubtless informed them of what had happened; for, in a 

short time afterward, not a canoe remained in sight. 

' ‘This event, considering all the circumstances, is as extraor- 
dinary as any that we find in history. ‘That sixty-one armed 
Europeans, in a situation in which they could not be sur- 
rounded, should be completely overcome by a savage multi- 
tude, armed only with clubs and stones, who had never before 
scen fire-arms, and who were wholly ignorant of their use and 
effect, is really surprising. Ic is not to be doubted that the 
ignorance of the Indians, in this respect, was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the success of their attack, indeed of the attack 
itself ; for it must greatly have prevented their dread of consee 
quences. ° Many of the Indians must have fallen by the fire- 
arms, (M. de la Pérouse in his correspondence says 30,) but the 
knowlege of this could not be sufficiently spread to have had 
much effect during the battle, ‘The great forbearance of M. de 
Langle and his companions was likewise another cause of their 
defeat ; and it is peculiarly to be lamented, when men fall a sa- 
crifice to their own virtue, It had been, and very humanely, a 
system which these commanders had prescribed to themselves, 
that not a single Indian should lose his life by their means, 
while they could avoid measures of offence; the consequence 
of which humane determination, in this instance, was that it 
gave the Indians an opportunity of approaching so close before 
any attempt was made to repel them, that the means of re- 
sistance lost the greater part of their efhcacy. Yet it should 
have been considered that the confidence, which the Indians 
had shewn in the superiority of their bodily strength, rendered 
it the more necessary to resent the very first aggression. 

The narrative of M. de Vaujuas, an officer who accom- 
panied M. de Langle, says that the Casks were filled with 
water and put quietly into the boats: that M. de Langle in- 
tended to have remained a little longer to trafhe for provisions : | 
but that, the natives becoming more troublesome, he gave or- 
ders to re-imbark. In the mean time, (and this, M, de Vaujuas 
thinks, was the first cause of the misfortune,) 
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«¢ He made a present of a few beads to a sort of chiefs, who had 
helped to keep off the inhabitants. We were, however, certain, that 
this police was a mere mockery, and that, if these pretended chiefs 
had really any authority, it extended to a very small number of indivi- , 
duals. ‘The captain’s presents, distributed to five or six persons, ex- 
cited the discontent of all the rest. From that moment a general 
clamour arose, and we were no longer able to keep them quiet. They 

uffered us, however, to get into our boats ; but a part of them step- 
ped into the water in pursuit of us, while the others picked up stones 
upon the beach. 

« As the long-boats were aground at a little distance from the 
strand, we were obliged in our way to them to pass through the 
water up to our waists; and in so doing several of the soldiers wet 
[wetted ] their arms. It was-in this critical situation that the horrible 
scene began which I am about to narrate. Scarcely were we in the 
long-boats, when M. de Langle gave orders to shove them off, and 
to weigh the grapnel; but this several of the most robust islanders 
opposed by laying hold of the rope. The captain, witness of their , 
resistance, seeing the tumult increase, and perceiving the stones reach 
him, tried to intimidate the savages by firing a musket in the air; but, 
so far from being frightened, they made it the signal of a general at- 
tack. Immediately a shower of stones, hurled with equal force and 
celerity, came pouring upon us; the fight began on both sides, and 
soon became general. ‘Those whose muskets were in a serviceable 
state brought several of the infuriated Indians to the ground; but » 
the others were by no means dismayed, and seemed to combat with 
redoubled vigour. A part of them came close up to the long-boats, 
while the rest, to the number of six or seven hundred, continued to 
stone us in the most dreadful and murderous manner.” 


Besides the twelve persons who were killed, twenty others 
were wounded, some of them dangerously. M. de Lamanon, 
naturalist, was among the slain.—During the two following 
days, M. de la Pérouse remained off Maouna in search of an - 
chorage, but could not find any near enough to the shore to 
protect the boats in an attempt to land: for without the sup-. 
port of the ships, the remaining boats: (the launches being both 
lost) were not sufficient to carry, at one time, a party large 
enough to make good a landing, if opposed. | 

On the 14th, they stood towards Oyolava, another island, in 
sight of Maouna to the W.N.W. As they approached, great 
numbers of canoes came to the ships, bringing provisions for 
exchange. These people had the same partiality for glass 
beads, that had been manifested by those at the island of Ma- 
ouna. ‘The following is part of the description given of Oyo- 
lava by M. de ja Pérouse : 


* At four o’clock in the afternoon, we brought to abreast of per- 
haps the largest village that exists in any island of the Sonth Sea, 
or rather opposite a very extensive inclined plain, covered with houses 
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from the summit of the mountains to the water-side. These mout- 
tains are nearly in the middle of the island, whence the ground de- 
scends with a gentle declivity, and Presents to ships an amphitheatre 
covered with trees, huts, and verdure. We saw the smoke rise 
from the irterior of the village as from the midst of a great city 3 
while’ the sea was covered with canoes, ail of which endeavoured to 
approach our vessels, several of them being paddled along by idle 
gazers, who, having nothing to sell, went round and round our fri- 
gates, and appeared | to have no object i in view, but to enjoy the spec- 
tacle we afforded them.’ 


The natives of the Navigators’ Islands resemble in many ree 
spects the Friendly Islanders. The custom of cutting off two 
joints of the little finger, M. de la Pérouse says in one part of 
the narrative, ‘is utterly unknown at the Navigators’ Islands?’ 
but, in a preceding part, he had said, ¢ in the Islands of Na- 
vigators, I only perceived two individuals who had suffered that 
operation.’ —‘Lhe language he observed to be a ‘dialect of the 
same, and derived from the Malay.’ On this subject, M. de 
Ja P. has given a short dissertation, in a manner not unlike 
that of Kempfer in his endeavour to trace the origin of the 
Japanese. 


‘© It is well known that the Tagayan, the Talgal, and the gene- 
rality of languages spoken in the Phillippines, are derived from the 
Malay ; a language more diffused than were those of the Greeks and 
Romans, and common to the numerous tribes, that inhabit the islands 
of. the great Pacific Ocean. It appears to me evident, that all 
these different nations are the progeny of Malay colenies, which, in 
some age extremely remote, conquered the islands they inhabit. I 
should not even w onder, if the Chinese and Egyptians, whose anti- 
qitity is so much vaunted, were mere moderns in comparison of the 
Malays. But however this may be, I am satisfied that the aborigines 
of a Philltppine Islands, Formosa, New Guinea, New Britain, 
the New Hebrides, the Friendly Islands, &c- in the southern he- 
misphere, and those of the vrs Hea and Sandwich islands in the 
northern, were that race of woolly-headed men still found in the in- 
terior of the islands of Luconia and Formosa. ‘They were not to be 
subjugated i in New Guinea, New Britain, and the New Hebrides, 
but being overcome in the more eastern islands, which were too small 
to afford them a retreat in the centre, they mixed with the conquering 
nation. ‘Thence has resulted a race of very black men, whose colour 
js still several shades deeper than that of certain families of the 
country, probably, because the latter have made it a point of 
honour to keep their blood unmixed. I was struck with these two 
scry distinct races in the islands of Navigators, and cannot attribute 
to them any other origin.’ 


In some other respects, M. de la Pérouse has given free 
scope to his fancy. ‘Itis (says he) by taming birds that 
the natives of the Navigators’ Igtands charm away the tz- 


dium that results from cheir dle mode of life” ‘fhis remark 
should 
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should rather apply to an effeminate and indolent people; a 
character that is not to be attributed to those islanders. 

The unfortunate transaction at Maouna occasioned a slight 
alteration in M. de la Pérouse’s plans. On leaving the Navi- 
gators’ Islands, he determined not to anchor any where until 
he arrived at Botany Bay, where he proposed to put together 
the frame of a new long-boat, which he had brought with him 
from France. ‘They now passed in sight of Traitor’s Island, 
of the Friendly Islands, and others; and the Commodore 
settled the position of some which were not before well ascer- 
tained, but had no intercourse with the natives, except that a 
few canoes visited the ships. At Norfolk Island, the surf was 
too great for his boats to land. On the 23d of January 1788, 
he made the coast of New Holland, and on the 26th an- 
chored in Botany Bay; at the very time that Governor Phillip, 
with the whole colony embarked under his direction, was sail- 
ing out of the bay, in order to occupy the present station of the 
settlement at Port Jackson. 

Here finishes all that has been received of the Journal of M. 
de Ja Pérouse: but from mononete published from his corre- 
SL sndence with the Minister of the Marine, and with M. Fleu- 
rieu, -we may collect the plan which he proposed to pursue on 
leaving Botany Bay. In a letter dated Sept. 21, 1787, from 
Avatscha, he writes that his purpose was to be at New Zea- 
land by ‘the 2oth of January 1788: thence to sail to the north- 
ward, to visit New Caledonia, the Terre des Arsacides, and other 
islands, ¢ At the end of July, (says he,) I shall pass between New 
Guinea and New Holland, by a different channel from that of 
the Endeavour; provided, however, that such a one exist. 
During the months of August, September, and. part of Octo- 
ber, I shall visit the gulph of Carpentaria, and the coast of 
New Holland, but in such a way that it may be possible for 
me to get to the northward, and to arrive at the beginning of 
December, 1788, at the Isle of. France.’ In a letter of a poste- 
rior date, having received orders from France, he says that he 
shall make no other alteration in the before-mentioned plan, 
than that of going to Botany Bay in New Holland, instead of 
going to New Zealand, From Botany Bay, in February 1788, 
he wrote, that the misfortune at Navigators’ Islands should 
occasion no change | in the plan of the remainder of the voyage. 
‘I have still (says he) a great many interesting things to doy 
and very mischievous people to visit,—I shall sail from Botany 
Bay on the 15th of March, and shall take care to lose no time 
till the month of December, when I expect to arrive at the Isle 


of France.’ There is little probability that it will ever appear 
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to the world, how much of this plan the unfortunate officer 
was permitted to execute, after his departure from Botany Bay. 

The latter half of the 3d and last volume is occupied by 
Supplementary Memcirs, which consist of detached papers on 
various subjects, that had been transmitted home by the Com- 
modore, and by different scientific men who accompanied him 
in the voyage. Of these, are written by M. de la Pérouse, be- 
sides his correspondence, a memoir concerning Manilla and 
Formosa; and one concerning the fur trade.—Whiat is said 
concerning Manilla is principally designed to demonstrate the 
great ease with which it might be taken from the Spaniards; 
and the following curious fact is stated in this memoir: § It is 


. €omputed, that Luconia contains no more than 1200 Creolian 
- or European Spaniards; and it is remarkable, that not a single 


Spanish family has lasted four generations, whilst the popula- 


- tion of the natives has increased since the conquest.’— Re- 


specting Formosa, M. de la P. writes with the same views. 
He thinks that the English would derive the greatest advantage 


. from making themselves masters of that island ; and that it would 
- give them great influence over the Chinese; whereas, consi- 
dering the present state of our tea trade, he says, ‘ 1 should 


not be surprised to see these Europeans (the English) in a 
short time reduced in China to the same condition that the 


- Dutch are in Japan.’—-Formosa is garrisoned by ten thousand 


‘Tartars, who ‘ are not so inferior to Europeans in courage as 
in their mode of fighting.’—The memoir on the fur trade cons 
tains the following remarkable information: ‘that it is the 
plan of the viceroy of Mexico, to reserve to government the 
exclusive trade of otter skins ;’ and in a letter addressed to the 
Minister of the Marine, he states, § that the most northern of 
the Spanish factories furnishes ten thousand sea otter skins 
yearly ; and if they continue td be sold advantageously in China, 
it will be easy for Spain to procure as many as fifty thousand, 
and by that means to give a mortal stab to the trade of the 
Russians.’ 

In the correspondence, we find also a letter written by M. 
de Lesseps, after his arrival at Versailles ; in which he says, 

‘ I also met with nine Japanese at Kamtschatka, who, by a gale 


‘of wind and the want of a compass, had been driven from the coast 


of their own island, of. which its inhabitants take great care never 
to lose sight. They kept the sea six months in a little coasting 


- vessel, the first land they made being the Aleutian islands, where 


they cast anchor with all speed, went on shore, and abandoned their 
yessel to its fate. Neither the night, nor the appearanee of bad 


_ weather, nor the efforts of the Russians they found there, could pre- 


vail upon them to return on board in order to Jand their cargo, or 
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to put their vessel in a place of safety. Overjoyed at finding them- 
selves once more on land, they thought no more about it, and left 
it exposed to the fury of the wind, which during the night drove it 
upon the coast. A very small part of their effects were saved. Of 
these the Russians took charge, and conveyed them to Kamtschatka 
in the vessels which they send in quest of furs. They carried thither 


also the nine Japanese, who are treated with particular kindness, 
and are speedily to be sent to Petersburg.’ 


The small remainder of these supplementary memoirs contains 
descriptions in botany, and other parts of natural history; ac- 
counts of chemical experiments; geographical and political 
remarks on the places at which the ships touched during the voy- 
_ age; and various other scientific matters. 

The reader of these volumes will see, among the cther valuable 
qualities of M. de la Pérouse, a mildness of character without 
affectation: yet there 1s sometimes occasion to remark, that he 
speaks of his intentions with the confidence of certainty, mak- 
ing no allowance for the probabilities of disappointment from 
accidents :—perhaps it is not very unfair to say of this sanguine 
manner of speaking, that it is a national characteristic. Asa 
navigator and a discoverer, his character will always stand high: 
though the visit which he made to the west coast of North 
America has been rendered of less consequence than it would 
otherwise have been, by the subsequent voyage of Captain 
Vancouver.—If some part of what M. de la Pérouse dis- 
covered, during the short time which he passed on the Ame- 
rican coast, has escaped the observations of his successor; yet, 
in this part of the voyage, where differences appear in the ac- 
counts, it must be presumed that in most cases the preference 
ought to be given to that of the English navigator; whose la- 
bours, for three successive seasons, were directed to the 
single object of examining the American coast.—We have al- 
ready noticed that the plan of instructions given to M. de la 
Pérouse kept him in a continual state of hurry, having always 
more in contemplation than he had time to perform ; notwith- 
standing that, in several instances, he made free use of the dis- 
cretionary power allowed him, to vary, as he should sce occa- 
sion, from the plan chalked out. Parts of the plan were direct- 


” 


ed to objects of no great importance; such as visiting Easter 
Island, the Society and Friendly Islands; places already well 
known, and at which M. de la Pérouse thought it so little neces- 
sary to touch, that in one of his letters he expresses his satisfaction 
that in ‘ so large a. voyage, he shall have no occasion to put in 
at those everlasting Society islands.’ In one of the more in- 
teresting objects of the voyage, that which respected Japan, 
the alteration made by M. de la Perouse, of inspecting ‘the 
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western instead of the eastern coast, which latter was recom- 


mended in the instructions, was perhaps the reason why the 
most material part of that article was not accomplished. “ With 
regard to Japan,” say the instructions, ** he will endeavour to 
reconnoiire and inspect the north-east and the east coast, and 
go on shore in some of its ports, in order to satisfy himself 
whether its government in reality opposes any invincible ob- 
stacle to the introduction of commerce or barter with Euro- 
peans, &c.—Perhaps the prohibitory laws of this empire, 
which all the accounts of this country speak of as so severe, 
are not in force on the coasts to the north-east and east, 
with so much rigour as at Nangasaki and the south coast, 
places too near the capital to expect any relaxation in them.” 
To which it may be added that the western coast is probably 
more populous, and better cultivated, if not more civilised, on 
account of the nearness of communication with the Chinese, 
than the eastern coast; which has for its boundary only an 
immense open sea. 

The discoveries of this highly-lamented navigator on the 
eastern coast of China, and in the scas between that and Ja- 
pan, are justly entitled to be considered as entirely new, and 
as forming a most valuable acyuisition to geography. 

On the whole, indeed, it may be pronounced that few ac- 
counts of voyages can be ranked with this in entertainment 
and interest, and that still fewer are so replete with valuable 


information. Mayno otherever have somelancholya termination! Capt. 


oe. ? B...y. 





Arr. VIII. Canterbury Tales. Volume Il. By Sophia Lee. $8vo. 
pp- 564. 7s. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 


HE first volume of this work, from the pen of Miss Har- 
rict Lee, was noticed in our Review for April last; and 

we then expressed a favourable opiiion of the inventive powers 
of the fair writer, with which we would associate a similar 
judgment on this production of her sister. ‘The story of the 
two Emilys, occupying the whole of this volume, abounds with 
a great variety of incidents, with many striking and affeeting 
scenes, and is not without a considerable mixture of that 
distress and horror which are congenial to the present fashion- 
able taste. The texture of the fable, however, is wild 
and romantic; little attention is paid’ to probability ; and al- 
thovgh manners are well described, and many observations 
are interspersed which seem to evince a knowlege of the 
human heart, yet we cannot compliment Miss S. Lee on the 
truth and consistency of her characters. ‘The Duke of Aber- 
decn, on his entrance into life, gives no indication of “| 
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cold, selfish, unfeeling temper, and that turn for low de- 
bauchery, which disgrace hios in his latter years; and which 
seem scarcely reconcileable with the energetic sense and strong 
passions which are ascribed to bim. The diabolical malice 
and revenge of Emily Fitzallen are such as, we hope, never 
existed: the disguises which she assumes, in order to ime’ 
pose on the Marquis of Lenox, are scarcely within the verge 
of possibility; and though her marriage with that Nobleman 
doubtless surprises the reader, the astonishment may arise 
as much from the gross violation of probability, as from the 
skill and art of the writer. 

We know not whether we can approve of that practice, 
among our Novelists, which is now very common, of kiiling their 
heroes and heroines, and bringing them again to life. In the 
history of John Buncle, one of his many wives not only dies 
but is buried; yet she contrives to make her appearance.again, 
and is introduced to her former husband as the wife of his 
friend. The revival of the Marquis of Lenox, after his duel, 
appears to us not less extraordinary. 

The great defect of this novel, however, is that the perplex 
ity, which in every tale is necessary in a certain degree to ine 
terest and agitate the passions of the reader, is occasioned not 
by those events which may happen in the ordinary course of 
human affairs, but by artificial concealments, the indulgence 
of absurd and unaccountable prejudices, and@the wanton as- 
sumption of false characters. At the same time, in justice 
to the fair writer, we must observe that no objection can be 
made to the moral tendency of her work; that the prevailing 
sentiments are virtuous and pious; and that Emily Arden and 
her husband, the Marquis of Lenox, are bright examples of 
excellence in domestic lifé, and are rewarded with its -never- 
failing concomitant, true happiness.—'The language may be 
considered by suine as rather too florid, and is not always 
correct. 

We shall lay before our readers the following extract, which 
will enable them to judge of the descriptive powers of the 
author; and it will recall to their memory a calamitous 
event, which not many years since made a deep impression 
on every feeling and reflecting mind, and can never be con- 
templated but with sentiments of terror, mixed with reverential 
awe. 


¢ It would have been much more agreeable to the Marquis, as 
well as the bride, had the return of their friends been a litile de- 
ferred. However, as that must happen when it would, the lover 
was anxious to find Sir Edward, ere he reached the palace of the 
Count Montalvo; as well to apprize him of the recent ceremony, as 
5 to 
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to prepare hfm to avow a previous knowledge of his daugther’s dis 
guise. Wandering, with this view, through those beautiful groves 


.that on all sides border the shores of Messina, the pure air insensibly 


calmed the spirits, and sobered the brain, of the Marquis. He 
half wished he had waited the return of Sir Edward, ere he wrested 


from him his daughter; and turned towards the walk on the quay ; 


where he anxiously looked out for the bark of the Count. The 
grandeur and beauty of the view never struck the Marquis so sensi- 
bly: behind him arose the magnificent natural semicircie, with the 


-lofty columns of the Palazzata; before him appeared the celebrated 
strait, once sung by all the Muses; and the elegant fictions were yet 


present to his mind. Blending, in an hour and situation so singular, 
the romance of poetry with that of love, he threw himself on a marble 
seat by the fountain of Neptune, and repeated, as he gazed, the 
verses of Homer, The blue strait, hardly dimpled by a breeze, 


was half covered with gaudy galleys, and the boats of fishermen ; 


‘the fires of the light-house were reflected in glowing undulations on 


the waves; heavy black clouds, tinged with a dun red, seemed to 
seck support on the rocky mountains of Calabria; and the winds, 


_after a wild concussion, subsided at once into a horrible kind of still-* 


ness. The rowers, whose laborious and lively exertions animate the 
sea they people, now made vain, though more vigorous efforts, to 
take shelter in the harbour. Suddenly the atmosphere became 
murky and oppressive; the clouds, yet more swoln and dense, sunk 
so low, they almost blended with the waters. Not a bird ventured 
to wing the heavy and unwholesome air; and the exhausted rowers 
could not catch breath enough to express, by a single cry, the agoniz- 
ing fear that caused cold dews to burst from every pore. A tre- 
mendous sense of impending evil seemed to suspend all vital motion 
in the crowd late so busy around the Marquis; who impulsively par- 
took that sick terror of soul, to which no name has ever yet been 
given, This awful intuitive sense of the approaching convulsion of 


nature was, however, ouly momentary. A tremendous shack follow- 


ed; the Marquis felt all the danger, and tried to arise: the earth 
rocked beneath his feet. The marble fountain, near which he rested, 
was cloven in twain instantaneously ; and hardly could he escape the 
abyss he saw'close over the miserable wretches, who, but a moment 
before, were standing beside him. Columns of the Palazzata, and 
other surrounding buildings, fell with a crash, as if the universe were 
annihilated. ‘The horror yet raged in all its force, when the sudden 
rise of the earth he stood on, threw the Marquis, and a crowd 
around him, towards a wall, which must have dashed their brains 
out, but that, weak as they were, the wall was yet weaker, and fell 
before them in a cloud of dust. Oh! God, what it was to hear 
the agonizing shrieks of suffering humanity, blended with the thunders 
of desolation, and the deep internal groans of disjointed nature! 
when, to complete the calamities of Messina, the sea, in one mo- 
ment, burst its bounds ; and boiling, as it were, with subterraneaus 
fires, rolled forward, with horrible roarings, a mountainous deluge. 
As quickly returning, it bore away a train of bruised and helpless 
wretches; aud among them, him who was so lately the gayest 
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of the gay, the happiest of the happy,—the unfortunate Marquis 
of Lenox. 


‘Recollection was too fleeting, life too dubious, too fluctuating in 


the Marquis, when first he found he was yet in the land of the living, 
for him to connect his ideas, or utter any sound but sighs and groans. 
Ee soon perceived that he was in a small, but miserable place, encom. 
passed with faces he had never beheld till that moment, while hoarse 
voices resounded in his ear, equally unknown to him. Alas! the 
only «ye he could have seen with pleasure, dared not meet his; the 
only voice he could have found comfortJn hearing, uttered not a word, 
lest the agitation, even of pleasure, should, in so weak a state, be 
death to him. Yet watching every breath the unfortunate youth 
drew, ready to echo every groan that burst from hin, sat, hid by a 
curtain, his anxious, his afiectionate uncle, Sir Edward Arden: and 
that the Duke of Aberdeen had yet a son, was rather owing to his 
natural sensibility, than his immediate affection.’ 


From the termination of this tale being designated only as 
the end of the second volume, we are induced to suppose that 
a prosecution of this joint undertaking is intended. 





-——_—_— 


Arr. 1X. Malvern, A Descriptive and Historical Poem. By Luke 
Booker, LL.D. 4to. 33. 6d. sewed. Rivingtons, &. 1798. 


W ‘E have more than once had occasion to speak of Dr. 

Booker’s literary talents*; which, although not of the 
very highest order, are entitled to respect, It is somewhat ex 
traordinary that, in the present instance, two poems on the 
same subject + should appear almost at the same time ; particu- 
larly as Dr. B. seems to wonder that the beautics of Malvern had 
never before engaged a poet to invoke the Muses in their praise : 
but perhaps he may not be quite accurate in that supposition. 
We have seen a poem intitled Ala/vern Spa, in the fifth vo- 
lume of Dodsley’s collection, inscribed to Dr. Wall; in which, 
though it is not so copiously descriptive as the work before us, 
the virtues of the waters are celebrated, and much praise is 
bestowed on the salubrity of the air, and on the extensive and 
variegated prospects which the hills command, It should like- 
wise be remarked that these hills are the scene, if not the subject, 
of Piers Plowman’s Vision ;—a circumstance which would en- 
cline us to believe that our early poets were not insensible to 
the enchanting scenery of Malvern. Leaving this discussion, 
however, as a matter of little consequence, we shall endeavour 
to appreciate the merit of the poem before us; and we are 





* See particularly, M. Rev. Dec. 1787. .“¢ Highlanders,” a 


poem. 
+ Another poem on Malvern Hills has made its appearance; of 
which we intend to take farther notice in our next Review. 
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happy in observing that the descriptions are generally just and 
appropriate. We give the following extract from the opening 
of the poem : 


¢ Ye Mountains* nobly prominent! from far 
Seen by your poet,—daily seen with joy— 
Tho’ vasty prospects—e’en to Cambria’s hills, 
He boasts, and tho’ his comprehensive view 
Be richly graced with Nature’s rival charms,— 
Water, and wood, and hill, and many a fane 
With tower or spire,—You chiefly he admires, 
Sublimely rising like the giant-clouds 
Which eve assembles in the western sky, 
When day’s bright monarch,. curtain’d round with gold, 
His other hemisphere retires to bless. 
As Athos o’er th’ Egean Sea, I mark. 
You o’er the champaign, rear your shadowing form 
Irregularly huge, august, and high : 
Mass pil’d on mass, and rock on ponderous rock, 
In Alpine majesty, — your lofty brows 
Sometimes dark frowning, and anon serene,— 

- Wrapt now in clouds invisible, and now 
Glowing with golden sunshine: now mid-wa 
‘Broad nebulous zone engirds you, like the belt 
Of that resplendent star whose mighty orb, 
Rolling thro’ boundless space, the mine of night 
Tilumines ; in his never-ceasing course 
Attended by his moons of fainter light. 

¢ Not distant now, ye Mountains ?? I admire 
Your form stupendous ; but {oft wish’d) approach 
Early, while yet the noiseless village sleeps, 
To gain your summit : season fit to rise 
Above the level plain so high in air ; 
No burning sun now vapours grey exhales 
From humid meads, ‘enveloping the view : 
No winds yon cottage chimney’s curling smoke 
Disperse, scarce e’en disturb. The slender stems 
Of hare-bells blue are motionless and still : 
The thistle-down assumes its silvery wing, 
As if to wanton with the morning breeze, 
But to the ground, unboyant, soon descends. 
Tranquillity the elements pervades, 
And Harmony:the woods. No cloud obscures 
The wide horizon’s undulating line, 
Where join’d seem earth and sky,—where axure mist 
Veils the soft landscape melting into light, 





ashy 


* Malvern Hills are situated in the several counties of Worcester, 
Glocester, and Hereford. The two villages, great and little Malvern, 
are in the neighbourhood-of the celebrated, copious, and charming 
spring. Rev. 
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—This winding path, close cropt by nibbling sheep 


(Its end the summit )—now my steps pursue. 

Keep earthward bent the eye,—forbearance wise, 
Diminishing, by no impatient gaze, 

Its pleas’d astonishment when sudden bursts 

The full, the wide Circumference on its view. | 
—When shall forbearance cease ?—my beating heart 
Pants, like an eager steed, for liberty, 

When sounds the trump, to rush into the war,— 
—Now level treads the foot —the summit’s gain’d——— 
«© Great Gop or Nature !—these thy glorious Works ! 
“ Atmicuty! thine this universal frame !’”’ 


Although some of these lines may be defective in harmony, 

and others may not be quite exempt from the charge of affect- 
ation and obscurity, yet they display poetic spirit, and accuracy 
of observation. 
‘By a natural and easy transition, the author passes from 
Malvern to the neighbouring country, and gives a pleasing ace 
count of the surrounding seats, &c. This part of the poem 
is interspersed with many generous and truly patriotic senti- 
ments. The following landscape is described in bright and 
glowing colours: . 


¢ From scenery so luxuriant to depart 

Loath is the Muse, tho’ tempted now to plume 
Her wing for range more zmple. —~ Cambria’s Heights, 
Where the bright sun declines, burst on the view, 
All forms assuming, bold—abrupt—grotesque, 
O’erlooking glens sequester’d,—vallies rich,— 
Meandering rivers, and the ocean wide,—- 

Castles dismantled, with their mossy towers, 
And.abbeys, on whose ivy-vested walls 

Sits Ruin sad—mocking the pride of kings, 

And warning of its end an heedless world. 

O’er those lorn scenes where princes gaily stray’d,— 
Bloated, now crawls at eve the squalid toad. 

Around those lengthening ailes, where choral sounds 
Monastic rung, the screech owl’s horrid cry 

Doleful as wailing ghosts, now nightly meets 

The startled ear: while, round and round, the bat 

Her solitary flight maintains,—now seen, 

Now lost in murky shades, where no pale ray 

Shoots from the waning moon. But Cambrian scenes, 
With all their wild diversity, nor thine, 
Exuberant Hereford! (whose favour’d plains 
Boast their four harvests in the circling year *) 
Must the rapt Muse allure.—One cursory glance 
Around she casts, but stoops not yet her wing, | 
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And on no distant mountain seeks repose. 
Not Abberley’s, nor Clee’s, nor Wrekin’s aught 
Her flight impedes ; nor Dudley’s, faintly seen, 
With reverend Ruins crown’d, most ancient deem’d 
Of mouidering castles in Britannia’s isle ; 

Nor, Cawney ! thine, near my lov’d home, but hence 
Full many a league: nor Clent, tho’ boasting trees 
Planted by Lytrretton the Great and Good; 

The Christian Faith’s Defender, Poet true, 

Aid Orator resistless for the weal 

Of his immortal Country :—O’er thy top 
Conspicuous Lickey ! she her flight pursues, 

A\nd thines Edge-Hill, by Cuarses’s hapless fate 


Renown’d, and sung in JaGo’s tuneful strains.’ 


The first book concludes with a celebration of the Plain and 
Battle of 'T ewksbury, and of the Vale and Battle of Evesham. 

The second book is chiefly occupied in the description of 
Worcester; which, we fear, the majority of readers will deem 
somewhat tedious: particularly that part which treats of the 
manufactures carried on in that city. 

In the 3d book, the author returns to Malvern, and, as might’ 
be expected from the purity of the air, grows more poetical. 
The subject of this book is chiefly the medicinal virtues of the 
Malvern Spring. The following lines are spirited, and convey 
advice which, perhaps, is neither new or uncommon, but which 
deserves more attention than it may possibly receive : 

¢ O Health! how lovely on the virgin cheek 


Thou sit’st, assuming oft a higher bloom 

Which Virtue lends—not gives, requiring soon 

The evanescent Blushes she imparts ! 

— How beauteous These, resulting from the Soul, 

And, like the Soul’s etherial essence, pure, 

Swift flying e’en from Rapture’s eager gaze ! : 

With such compar’d—how spiritless and dead 

The borrow’d tints of Dissipation’s Train ! 

Inferior as the taper’s feeble light 

To the round splendent Moon.—O impious They 

Who, at their midnight orgies, Health’s clear tide 

Contaminate, and then her exil’d blush 

Supply by Art disgustful ! Know, ye Fair! 

That, to the Sex your blandishments wou’d win, 
"The faded countenance where Nature plants 

Her snow-white lilies has superior charms 

To Art’s false roses,—fatal to yourselves ; 

But, on the hearts ye seek to captivate, » 

No tender wound inflicting. Vain deceit ! 

E’en fools deride it, and the wise abhor. 

—Ye thoughtless Flutterers o’er Destruction’s gulph ! 

List to the warning voice of Truth, that calls 

Krom deathful Pleasure to cclestial bliss. 
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—Ere the seductive Spoiler steal away 

Health’s remnant bloom, Oh, quit the Syren’s haunts ; 
Her snares alluring fly, while yet remains 

To fly the power ; else soon, of Life bereft, 

Stretch’d in the loathsome Tomb unwept ye lie. 
Hither retire ; and duly morn and eve, 

As ye contemplate the surrounding scene 

Of wonders, let your orisons arise 

To Him who made it, and a richer world 

Has in reserve for Virtue.’ 


In closing this article, we would observe that the author ap- 


pears to possess that enthusiastic love and admiration of the 
beauties of nature, which are generally the concomitants of a 
virtuous and feeling mind; and that on all occasions he ex- 
presses a strong sense of the importance of religion and morality. 
We may thetefore safely recommend his work, as capable not 
only of affording rational pleasure, but of imparting instruction 


and improvement. Ban... 
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Art. X. EMEA-IITEPOENTA: Or, the Diversions of Purley. By» 
Jobn Horne Tooke, A. M. late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2d Edition. gto. 3 Vols.. 21. 2s. to Subscribers, Vol. 1. only 
now published. Johnson. 1798. 


]* is very remarkable that the real nature of Lancuace 

should have remained unknown during so many centuries 
as have passed, and have seen it little understood. This de- 
ficiency has not arisen from a want of writers; almost every 
philosophical author, from the earliest ages of Greece to the 
present hour, having cither incidentally or systematically 
considered the subject.—PLaTo composed a long, an elabo- 
rate, and a most erroneous dissertation on that very part of 
grammar, in which an acuter mind was destined to discover 
the truth, more than 2000 years after the Cratylus, or Dia- 
Icgue on Etymology, was published. —The Scholar of Plato, 
ARISTOTLE, an incOmparably superior philosopher, actually 
promised, in the commencement of his Ana/ytics, to explain the 
nature of signs: but he contented himself with an ineffectual 
attempt, contained in a very few sentences of another work: 


yet it was a promise which he was bound to perform, in order’ 


to render his celebrated doctrine of syllogisms complete. Had 
he laid this foundation rightly, that doctrine would perhaps 
have been a master-picece of the human mind, in respect both 
of ingenuity and utility. 

All the succeeding metaphysical writers, of all the different 
schools, including Lripnirz in his ‘© Lusus Hanoverienses” 


have been satisfied with copying each other’s mistakes.—Rai- 
mond 
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mond Lulli alone attempted a spirited plan, nearly resembling 
in its’ principles the German arithmetical machine: but it 
failed, as it necessarily must have failed, through the same de- 
ficiency which rendered Aristotle’s syllogism so entirely use- 
less;—-throuzgh the schemer’s ignorance of the nature and force 
of single terms. Bacon states the great importance of the 
inquiry, but declines any endeavour to supply the desideratu 
which he acknowleges. , 
At length the “ Essay on Human Understanding” appeared, 
—that first effectual attempt in philosophical grammar,— 


and dispelled many of the clouds which hung over that. 


most important part of natural knowlege, the phenomena of 
Mind: but unhappily, although Mr. Locke evidently exerts all 
his faculties, and employs all his reading, he left every division 
of grammar, except ove, as obscure as he found it.—*His great 
successor, (whose work has perhaps risen higher above the 
level of his precursor’s knowlege, than Locke’s book rose above 


4 ; ° r ? . 
‘the attainments of the schoolmen,) Dr. HarTLey, has also given 


a formal analysis of language; which, like that of Mr. Locke, can 
scarcely be read without a smile. In fact, he acknowleges himself 
in plain terms to be ‘a novice in these speculations.”’--Both 
these great men; however, impress on the minds of their readers 
a deep sense of the importance of the inquiry, and repeatedly 
complain of the insuperable difficulties thrown in the way of 
truth by the prevalent ignorance of the yalue and signification 
of words. 

Since these attempts, some continental writers have lately 
made considerable advances in grammatical knowlege ; and 
the labours of Schultens, Hemsterhuis, Hoogeven, Lennep, and 
Scheid, have elucidated the meaning of many obscure but im- 
portant words in the Greek and the Oriental tongues: but 
they were ignorant of the nature of their own discoveries, and 
have encumbered themselves with fallacious systems. Tt was 
reserved for the author of the celebrated “* Letter to Afr. Dun- 
ning,” and of the E|;EA-ITTEPOENTA, to propose and to 
prove an hypothesis which has settled the dispute, and has re- 
moved all the rubbish which has been accumulated on the sub- 
ject by men of learning, during centuries after centuries. 

The leading principle of the great discovery published in 
that letter is now generaliy admitted; namely, that all the 
particles, as they have been called, are words of a definite 





meaning, and are traceable to a clear corporeal signification, 


either in the same or in the parent language. 


This indeed must appear wonderful to those who are unac- 


quainted with the subject; and such could never have sus- 
pected so natural an origin of a science so complicated: any 


more 
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more than the uneducated would conceive that the infinite orga- 
nical and literal combinations of speech can be analysed intoa few 
elementary sounds, or that the apparent simplicity of the light 
of the sun can be resolved into a variety of colours.—To per- 
ceive the unspeakable value of Mr. Tooke’s hypothesis, it is 
necessary to be aware of the importance of words in the art 
of reasoning.==‘* Verba, vestigia mentis,” acknowleges Bacon, in 
his book “ De Augmentis Scientiarum:’ but they are more, 
they are the machines used by the mind; and the lever, the 


wheel, or the screw, are but faint representations of their So far 
power and their utility. — 


The first edition of the work now again placed before us 
was published so long since as the year 17853 and in our 
Number for January 1787 (vol. Ixxvi. Art. 1.) will be found a 
general view of its contents. We at that time ventured to say 
that it opened a new track to the grammarian and the lexico- 
grapher ; and that we had little doubt that, the more it was in- 
vestigated, the clearer would be the evidence of its truth and 
stability. The opinion of the public, we believe, has corro- 
borated our judgment ; and though it is to be lamented that few 
philologists have yet trodden in the path which Mr. Tooke has 
so successfully traced out, yet it is not the less certain that the 
general principles of his theory are allowed to be founded in 
fact, and that the developement of those principles in the 
Diversions of Purley displays extensive learning and great saga- 
city. 
In the present impression, not much of new matter is to be 
found: no fresh proofs are given of Mr. Tooke’s theory of lan- 
guage; nor is the investigation carried beyond the point at 
which it stood in the former edition. Some matter, however, 
does ocaur: but it is. elicited by a controversy of criti- 
cism or the irritation of politics, rather than designed by the 
author to amplify or to complete his original plan.—Notwith- 
standing the very general assent which was given to the new 
doctrine of Mr. Tooke, there were a few who, though they 
could not refute any of the great principles on which that 
doctrine rested, yielded but a reluctant assent,—-combated 
whatever they deemed weak, —and endeavoured to deprive Mr. 
T. of. the praise of being a discoverer, wherever they could 
find any resemblance to the works of other authors. Among 
those who allowed the Diversions of Purley to be a work of 
considerable merit, as suggesting a new mode of tracing the 
origin of words of which the etymology was the most obscure, 
yet denied many of the positions laid down by the author 
in the course of his inquiry, there appeared a writer under the 
name of Cassander 3 who in 1790 published Strictures on Mr. 
. Rey. Dec, 1798. Gg Tooke’s 
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Tooke’s book *; and most of the additions which we now find 
have been occasioned by these Strictures. As a specimen of 
Mr. Tooke’s manner in controversy, we shall give an extract 
or two from his reply to Cassander. 


: € My Norwich critics,’ [Mr. Tooke supposes Cassander to be “ a 
teacher and preacher in the city of Norwich,’’] ¢ (for I shall couple + 
them) blame me, 

«1. For the obscurity of my Titl-page. Page 2}. 

‘2. For the matter of my Jntroduction. Page 3. 

¢ 3. For the place of my Advertisement. Page 21. 

‘4. For a very strong propension towards inaccuracy. Page 2. 

‘5. For having ‘ introduced one of the champions for intole-, 
rance,”” by quoting a Roman catholic bishop. Page 4. 

‘6. For the imperfection of my Anglo-saxon alphabet. Page 22. 

¢, And finally, For my politics. Page 32. § 

¢ All these I willingly abandon to their mercy and discretion ; 
although they have not shewn any symptoms of either. 

¢ But I should be sorry if any of my readers were hastily misled 
by them to believe, 

¢ That “¢ Grammar was one of the First arts which probably en- 
gaged the attention of the curious.” Page 4. 

¢ For the contrary is not a matter of conjecture, but of historical 
fact: and whoever pleases may know at what precise period Gram- .. 
mar, as an aft, had its commencement in every nation in Europe. 

‘ Or that ‘* The desire which arises in the mind, ext to that of 
communicating thought, is certainly to use such signs as will con- 


vey the meaning clearly and precisely.”” Page 19. 





* This pamphlet of Cassander accidentally escaped our notice at the 
time of its publication. - 

+ For an explanation of this conceit, we refer the curious reader 
to p. 228, and 229, of Mr. T.’s performance. 

‘ ¢ Vix plane a me impetrare possum, quin exemplum sequar 
Petri Fraucifei Giambullarit qui libram suum de linguz Florentine 
origine scriptum, a Fohannis Baptifle Gellii, vivi sibi amicitia et studiis 
conjunctissimeé, cognomine, quem in scribendo socium et consiliarium 
habuit, Il Gello nuncupari voluit. | Perinde quidem et mihi 
Tuwatrest nomine librum nostrum inscribendo, si per modestiam 
ejus liceret, nobis faciendum esset.’ G. Hickes. 

' © § Mr. Secretary and his secretary will not be surprised that their 
disapprobation does not move me; when they consider that, as far 
as corrupt and unbridled power has been able to enforce the decree, 
[ have, on account of these politics, been, for the last thirty years, 
robhed of the fair. use of. life, interdidius agua et igni: and, by what I 
can prognosticate, I suppose I am still to lay down my life for them. 
I might have quitted them, as Mr. Secretary has done, and have re- 
ceived the reward of my treachery. But my politics will never-be 
changed, nor be kept back on any occasion: and:whilst I have my 
life, it will’neither be embittered by any regret for the past, nor fear 
for the future.’ | 3 


6 For 
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¢ For a desire of communicating thought, and a desire of conveying 

eur meaning clearly and precisely (though expressed by different 

words) are not two desires, but one desire: for as far as our meaning 

is not conveyed -clearly and precisely, it is not conveyed at all; sa 
far there is no communication of thought. ; 

‘ Or, that “ This desire of conveying our meaning clearly and 
precisely naturally leads to the use of abbreviations: and that ab- 
breviations seem to bear a much stronger affinity to the desire of 
perspicuity than to that of dispatch.” Page 20. 

‘ For, to satisfy himself that the desire of clearness and perspi- 
cuity does not lead to the use of abbreviations, (which are substi- 
tutes,) any person needs only to consult the legal instruments of any 
civilized nation in the world: for, in these instruments, perspicuity 
or clearness is the only object. Now these legal instruments have 
always been, and always must be,..remarkably more tedious 
and prolix than any other writings, in which the same clearness and 
precision are not equally important. For abbreviations open a door 
for doubt; and, by the use of them, what we gain in time we lose 
in precision and certainty. In common discourse we save time by 
using the short substitutes HE and sue and tHey and its and 
(with a little care on one side and attention on the other) they 
answer our purpose very well; or, if a mistake happens, it is easil 
set right. But this substitution will not be risqued in a legal in- 
strument ; and the drawer thinks himself compelled, « for the sake of 
certainty to say—HE (the said John A.) to Him (the said Thomas 
B.) for rem (the said William C. and Anne D.) as often as those 
persons are mentioned *. And for the same reason he is compelled 
to employ many other prolixities of the same kind. | 

‘Or; that * A desire of variety gave birth to Pronouns in language, 
which otherwise would not have appeared in it.”” Page zo, 

‘ For Pronouns prevent variety. 

¢ Or, that ** Articles and Pronouns are neither Nouns nor Verbs.”* 

age 26. 3 

‘ For I hope hereafter to satisfy the reader that they are nothing 
else, and can be nothing else,’— 

‘ Or, that those who have spelled tess witli a single s, were not 
“ civilized people }.”? i.e. (I fuppose) not capable of the accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity. 





‘ * Abbreviations and substitutes undoubtedly cannot safely be 
trusted in legal instruments. But it is an unnecessary prolixity and 
great absurdity which at present prevails, to retain the substitute in 
these writings at the same time with the principal, for which alone 
the substitute is ever inserted and for which it is merely a proxy. 
He, sHE, THEY, 1T, WHO} WHICH, &c. should have no place in 
these instruments, but: be altogether banished from them. And I 
know a Solicitor of eminence who, at my suggestion, near twenty 
years ago, did banish them.’ 

‘ € + The orthography of this word, I presume to say, is LEss. 
And it - * should seem as if civilized people had no other way of 
spelling it.’ Page 40.’ 
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¢ Or, that * The Blemifhes of Johnfon’s Dictionary are not of the 
kind, quas incuria fudit, but the refult of too much nicety and exaé. 
nefs.”” Page 46.-—But of this in another place: for it is of more 
consequence than any thing which relates to thefe Norwich critics. , 

‘ Or, That it requires much practice in the Anglo-Saxon or old 
English writers, and much attention to the circumstance, to ob- 
serve “ the various spellings of one and the same-word in the lan- 
guage *,”” 

‘ For not only are almost all the words spelled differently by dif- 
ferent authors; but even by the same author, in the same book, in 
_the same page, and frequently in the same line. 

‘ Or, that I ‘ desire to pass my sentiments upon others, as articles 
of faith.” Page 76+.’ 

Cassander charged Mr. Tooke with several inconsistencies in 
his division of Janguage; with having insinuated that Mr, 
Locke was no better than in a mist when he wrote his famous 
essay ;” with having aflirmed that it was the complex term 
which gave birth to the complex idea, instead of the idea pro- 
ducing the term; with saying that words, in becoming corrupted, 
always lost and never gained letters; and with representing 
Douglas as an Anglo-Saxon writer, though he was in realit 
an English one. He also insinuated that Professor Schultens 
had applied Mr. Tooke’s doctrine of the prepositions, &c. to 
the learned languages, while the latter merely applied to the 
modern languages the discovery of Schultens. ‘To these charges, 
Mr. Tooke replies in his caustic manner ; in most of them, he 
shews that he had been misrepresented ; and with respect to 
‘Prof. Schultens, he proves, by a very copious quotation from 
his works, that the Professor took the old division of language 
exactly as he found it, and, with his predecessors, ranked the 
particles as a distinct part of speech. In the conclusion of his 
argument on this part of the subject, Mr.‘Tooke addresses him 
self directly to the reader, in a very warm and, indeed, pathetic 





‘ * My taste for the Anglo-saxon has never induced me to at- 
tend to the various spellings of one and the same word in the lan- 
guage.” Page 51 of the Criticisms.’ 
_ .¢ This groundless apprehension is not unnatural in one of my 
critics. He startles at his own expression—an article of faith. But 
‘fear not me, Cassander. I pay the same regard to a sickly con- 
science that I do to a sickly appetite : and I have known those who, 
like some honest sectaries, have fainted at the smell of roast beef. 
No, I shail never wish to impose articles of faith on others, though 
I am not scared at their imposition upon me. Iam a willing con- 
formist to all that is not fatal. I would surely reject poison, i. e. power 
in the priesthood, and despotism any where ; but otherwise I am not 
dainty : and can feed heartily upon any wholesome food, both in the 
church and out of it; although it might happen to be coarse and 
mot overpleasing to my palate.’ 

passage ; 
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passage; in which his personal feelings overpower him, and 
the etymologist is lost in the persecuted politician. We refer 
the reader to pp. 246, 247. : 

Mr. T. then proceeds to examine the objections which are 
made to his solution of the conjunctions Untess, Evse, and 
Lest. We shall transcribe only what he says on Esp, as being 
more within the comprehension of the generality of English 
scholars. 


 T have already observed” (say the Critics,) * that it [Alejan ] 
is not susceptible of the signification you have all along affixed to it 
as its primary one; but Jet us suppose it to signify Dismiss, and 
nothing besides; we shall find many phrases in which ruse will 
hardly bear to be resolved into hoc dismisso *: witness the following, 
Nothing else. How else. What else. Where else.” 

‘ To have a proof of the solidity or futility of this objection, we 
must have compleat sentences. 

‘ Example 1. Nothing e/se.—You shall have a fool’s cap for your 
pains ; and Nothing Ese. . 

‘ Resolution.—You shall have a fool’s cap for your pains; and 
Nothing nut a fool’s cap. ; 

‘ i.e. But for Be-out.—You shall have a fool’s cap for your pains ; 
and Nothing rxcePt a fool’s cap. 

‘ You shall have a fool’s cap for your pains ; and, 1F nov a fool’s 
cap, Nothing. 

‘ You shall have a fool’s cap for your pains; and, Dismiss the 
fool’s cap, Nothing. . 

‘ Example 2. How elfe.—If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured 
by a fair representation of the people; How xxse can they be se- 
cured ? | ; 

‘ Refolution.—If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured by a fair re- 
presentation of the people, witHouT it, How can they be secured ? 
1. ¢€. Witiourt for Be-out. : 

¢ If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured by a fair representation of 
the people ; Except by a fair representation of the people, How can 
they be secured ? | : 

‘ If a nation’s liberties cannot be secured by a fair representation 
of the people ; pismiss it, (i.e. a fair representation of the people, ) 
How can they be secured ? rn 

‘ Example 3. What elfe-—You have shewn impotence and malice 
enough ; What rxse have you shewn ? , 

© Refolution.—You have shewn impotence and malice enough 3 
What have you shewn sur impotence and malice? Or, What aut 
them have you shewn ? 

‘ You have shewn impotence and malice enough ; excertT them, 
(i. e. impotence and malice,) What have you shewn ? 

‘ You have shewn impotence and malice enough ; Dismiss them, 
What have you shewn? 











_ 


‘ * J have said that Ese is the Imperative of Aleyan, and nveans” 
Dimitte, but they give what they please as my words.’ 
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¢ —— 4. Where el/fe.—Honour should reside in the breast of 


aking; although it might not be found any Where Ese. | 

©. Refolution.— Honour should reside in the breast of a king; al- 
though, excert in the breast of a king, it might not be found any 
qwhere. 

‘ Honour should reside in the breast of a king; although, p1s- 
miss (i. e. Leave out, Take away, &c.) the breast of a king, it might 
not be found any where.’ , 

Besides the reply to Cassander’s.Strictures, we find consi- 
derable new politica’ matter introduced into this edition ; and 
p¢rhaps the obtrusion of politics into this work will be generally 
deemed one of its most striking traits, and one of its most 
objectionable characteristics. Almost every example, which is 
brought to illustrate a rule, is a proposition involving a direct 
and express sarcasm on some public character, or inculcating 
some controverted political doctrine. In many cases, the text 
has been thought too narrow to contain’a sufficient quantity of 
this seasoning, which has accordingly been thrust into the 
notes.—Professing the greatest respect for Mr. ‘Tooke’s talents, 
and not meaning to give any opinion on those principles which 
he seems so fond of impressing, we must express our regret at 
his having indulged in this practice. It is unseemly and in- 
congruous. Mr. 'T. would, probably, if speaking on the subject, 
signify his disapprobation of the union of politics and religion :— 
can he proye that politics and grammar are more homogeneous 
If by introducing into this work his political enemies, whom he 
considers as the enemies of his country, he meant to hand 
down their names with infamy to succeeding times, he may at- 
tain his object so far as posterity shall be influenced by Ais 
opinion ; for that his work will continue to live while the 
English language shall continue to be spoken or studied, we 
have no doubt: but the merit or demerit of ministers, and of 
their adherents, will also be transmitted to posterity through 
other channels :—history will assign to them their place, and to 
jts impartial page we would confide the task. An abstruse 
etymological inquiry cannot be the field in which their vices or 
their virtues should be blazoned. From the nature of its sub- 
ject, this can never become a very popular work (¢ritum ma- 
mibus vulgi); nor is it likely that the historian will resort to an 
essay on language in order to ccllect his materials; and even if he 
did, there isa degree of acerbity in what he would find in this 
volume, which would lead him to hesitate in giving full credit 
to it, and would prompt him rather to admire its point and 
yehemence as invectiye than to transfer it to his page as an 
authentic document. | | 

Having said so much of Mr. Tooke’s fondness for politics, 
we shall particularize a remarkable instance of the little — 
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tude which he has manifested, to make his political observations 
coalesce with his subject. In treating of the conjunction But, 
he remarks, in a note, that the omission of the negative before 
BUT in certain cases, though now very common, is one of the 
most biameable and corrupt abbreviations. in our language; and 
he then gives the following instance of this omission, from 
Chillingworth: ‘* ‘There is not so much strength required 
in the edifice as in the foundation ; and if BuT wise men have 
the ordering of the building, they will make it a much surer 
thing that the foundation,” &c. For the rest of the passage, 
and Mr. ‘Tooke’s remarks, we refer to pp. 204, 205, the note 3 
and in that long note, some very unexpected political matter will 
be found, which no grammarian would ever have sought under 
the word but. 7 3 

It is now time for us to change the subject, and proceed to — 
another article: concluding our remarks on this re-publication 
of Mr. Tooke’s first volume, with a sincere expression of our 
hope of seeing its followers appear with as much speed as the 





peculiarity of the subject, and the circumstances of the learned ) 


and ingenious author, will naturally admit. 





Art. XI. Remarks on the Fistula Lachrymalis; with the Deserip< 
tion of an Operation considerably different from that commonly 
used ; and Cases annexed in proof of its Utility ; to which are 
added Observations on the Hemorrhoids; and- additional Remarks 
on the Ophthalmy. By James Ware, Surgeon. 8vo. pp, 150. 
3s. sewed. Dilly. -1798. 


I* the cure of the fistula lachrymalis, it is a well-known 

practice to insert a metallic tube in the nasal duct of the 
lachrymal canal: but the advantage derived from this operation 
is not at all times lasting. Among other causes of failure, 
Mr. Ware notices the lodgment of inspissated mucus in the 
cavity of the tube, ‘To remedy this defect, he recommends 


the following operation : 


‘ If the disease has not occasioned an aperture in rhe Jachrymal 
sac, or if this aperture be not situated in a right line with the lingi- 
tudinal direction of the nasal duct, a puncture should be made into 
the sac, at a small distance from the internal juncture of the palpe- 
bre, and nearly in a line drawn horizontally from this juncture to- 
wards the nose, with a spear-pointed lancet. The blunt end of a 
silver probe, of a size rather smaller than the probes that aye: com- 
monly used by surgeons, should then be introduced, thrvrugh the 
wound, and gently, but steadily, be pushed on in the dire,tion of the 
nasal duct, with a force sufficient to overcome the obstr«ction ii this 
canal, and until there is reason to believe that it has freely entered 
yito the cavity of the nose. The posityon of the probe, when thas 
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introduced, will be nearly perpendicular; its side will touch the upper 
edge of the orbit ; and the space between its bulbous end in the nose 
and the wound in the skin will usually be found, in a full-grown per- 
son, to be about an inch and a quarter, or an inch and three-cighths. 
The probe is then to be withdrawn, and a silver style of a size nearly 
similar to that of the probe, but rather smaller, about an inch and 
three-eighths in length, with a flat head like that of a nail, but 
placed obliquely, that it may sit close on the skin, is to be introduced 
through the duct, in place of the probe, and to be left constantly in 
it*. For-the first day or two after the style has been introduced, it 
Is sometimes advisable to wash the eye with a weak saturnine lotion, 
in order to obviate any tendency to inflammation which may have 
been excited by the operation ; but this in general is so slight, that 
I‘have rarely had occasion to use any application to remove it. The 
style should be withdrawn once every day for about a week, and 
afterwards every second or third day. Some warm water should 
each time be injected throygh the duct into the nose, and the in- 
strument be afterwards replaced in the same manner as before. I 
formerly used to cover the head of the style with a piece of diachylon 

laister spread on black silk ; but have of late obviated the necessity 
for applying any plaister by blackening the head. of the style with 


’ sealing wax +. 


‘ The effect produced by the style, when introduced in the way 
above-mentioned, at first gave me much surprise. It was employed 
with a view similar.to that with which Mr. Pott recommends the 
introduction of a bougie; viz. to open and dilate the nasal duct, and 
thus to establish a passage, through which the tears might afterwards 
be conveyed from the eye to the nose. I expected, however, that 
whilst the style continued in the duct, the obstruction would remain; 
and of course that the watering of the eye, and the weakness of the 
sight, would prove as troublesome as they had been before the in- 
strument was introduced. I did not imagine that any essential bene- 
fit could result from the operation until the style was removed, and 





¢ * It may be proper to introduce, at first, a style which has a head 
somewhat larger than that which is represented in the annexed plate, 
in order to hinder it from being wholly buried, by an unguarded 
ressure, beneath the external integuments ; which accident I have 
oh tq happen in one or two instances, and to occasion both pain 
to the patient, and trouble to the surgeon, before the instrument 
could be retracted. The aperture in the skin, however, usually con- 
tracts in a short time so much, that it only leaves room for the style 
to pass through it ; and when this takes place, an instrument with a 
smaller head may be employed, in order to make it less conspicuoug 
to observers.’ | 
‘+ To black the head of a style, fix its small end in a cork, for 
the purpose of holding it; then put its other end over a lighted 
candle until it is quite hot, and press it immediately against a piece 
of the best black sealing wax, part of which will adhere to it. Let 
it then again be field over the candle for about a minute, when the 
wax will become perfectly smooth and polished,’ 
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the passage thereby opened. It was an agreeable disappointment ta 
me to find that the amendment was much more expeditious. The 
watering of the eye almost wholly ceased as soon as the style was 
introduced ; and in proportion as the.patient amended in this respect, 
his sight also became more strong and useful. The style, therefore, 
seems to act in a two fold capacity: first, it dilates the obstructed 
passage: and then, by an attraction, somewhat similar to that of a 
capillary tube, it guides the tears through the duct into’the nose. 

‘ The wound that I usually make into the sac, if the supperative 
process has not formed a suitable aperture in this part, is no larger 
than is just sufficient to admit the end of the probe or style ; and 
this, in general, in a little time, becomes a fistulous orifice, through 
which the style is passed without occasioning the smallest degree of 
pain, The accumulation of matter in the lachrymal sac, which, 
previous to the operation, is often copious, usually abates soon after 
the operation has been performed ; and, in about a week or ten days, 
the ticatment of the case becomes so easy, that the patient himself, 
or some friend or servant who is constantly with him, is fully compe- 
tent to do the whole that is necessary. It consists solely in with- 
drawing the style two or three times in- the week, occasionally inject- 
ing some warm water, and then replacing the instrument in the same 
way in which it was done before. : 

‘ It is not easy to ascertain the exact length of time that the style 
should be continued in the duct. Some have worn it many years, 
and, not finding any inconvenience from the instrument, are still 
afraid and unwilling to part from it. Others, on the contrary, have 
disused it at the end of about a month or six weeks, and have not had 
the smallest return of the obstruction afterwards,’ , 


Several successful cases of this operation are related ;+—we 
shall select the following, as having first suggested the mode 
of treatment now recommended : 


¢ Mrs, B. about fifty years of age, was attacked, in the year 1790, 
without any known cause, wiih an almost constant effusion of tears 
over the left cheek, which effusion was not unfrequently accompanied 
with a slight inflammation of this eye. After it had continued about 
six months, as the inconvenience rather increased than lessened, she 
came to town and put herself under the care of Mr. Wathen and 
myself. At that time both of us had a high opinion of the efficacy 
of a metallic tube inserted in the nasal duct for the cure of this dis- 
order, It was accordingly proposed ; and on the 13th of December 
1790, the operation was performed, The adjustment of the tube to 
the duct in this instance, gave more trouble than we had usually ex- 
perienced ; but, after a few days, it fully answered the purpose of 
conveying the tears into the nose, and the watering of the eye ceased, 
The lady continued well after this time until the beginning of the 
year 1793 ; when in consequence of her experiencing some slight un- 
easiness in her eye, some warm water was injected through the infe- 
rior punctum laclirymale; but the obstruction in the tube was so 
considerable, that none of it appeared to pass into the nose or throat, 
Notwithstanding this obstruction, the watering of the eye at this 
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time occasioned so little inconvenience, that it was not thought ad- 
visable to propose any particular remedy for it. The eye continued 
nearly in the same state about six months; but then the Epiphora 
became again troublesome, and it was frequently accompanied with a 
slight inflammation of the eye, very similar to that which the patient 
bad experienced before the tube was inserted. In October, 1793, the 
uneasiness increased ; the inflammation was more than ordinarily se- 
vere ; and an abscess formed over the lachrymal sac. In consequence 
of this she consulted Mr. Andrews, her family surgeon, at Rum- 
ford, who, being informed of the insertion of the tube, advised her 
to consult either Mr. Wathen or me, on the measures that were’ ne- 
cessary to be now adopted. Mrs. B. accordingly came to town on 
the 30th of October, and called on me in New Bridge-street. The 
abscess at this time had burst, and a small aperture was formed di- 
rectly over the entrance pf the nasal duct. On introducing through 
the aperture the round end of a probe, I'very readily felt the top of 
the tube, and endeavoured to carry the probe through it; but its 
cavity was so completely filled, that I found it impossible to accom- 
plish my intention. The lady expressed a great desire to have the 
tube withdrawn ; and as it. appeared now to be incapable of answer- 
ing the purpose for which it was introduced, I acceded to her wish, 
and enlarged the aperture, in order to give room for the introduction 
of a foreeps with which it might be secured. After making repeated. 
attempts with this instrument, I, at length, succeeded in bringing it 
away ; and on examining the tube its cavity was found to be filled 
with a black solid substance, which appeared to be chiefly formed of 
imspissated mucus. Some warm water was injected through the 
wound, and being afraid to trust to the continuance of the commu- 
nication without the insertion of a solid body through it, I mtro- 
duced, in place of the tube, a part of a common probe, about an 
inch and an half long, which was bent at its superior extremity, in 
order to hinder it from passing too low in the duct. On the follow- 
ing day the inflammation of the eye was much abated, and the pa- 
tient informed me that the discharge of teats over the cheek had been 
much less troublesome than on many of the preceding days. On the 
third day the watering of the eye had wholly ceased, and the sight 
was become quite strong. J now withdrew the probe ; and again in- 
jected some warm water ; after which the instrument was replaced as 
before. When the probe was first introduced, it was my sole inten- 
tion to employ it for a short time, in order to prevent thé nasal duct 
from suddenly closing ; which it was to be feared might have hap- 
pened after the tube was extracted. I had not any expectation that 
the watering of the eye would wholly cease, so long as a solid body 
continued in the duct. Being agreeably disappointed in this respect, 
I determined to continue the style a longer time than was at first in- 
tended; and, instead of bending the upper end of the instrument, it 
was suggested by Mr. B. that if it had a head, like that of a nail, 
piaced obliquely so as to sit close'to the skin, it would be less likely 
to slip or be struck; and, if it were enamelled, so as to resemble 
the colour of the skin, it would be less observable. -A style of this 
kind was accordingly substituted for the bent probe ; and it has 0 
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been worn upwards of four years, being only withdrawn once or 


twice in a week to inject some warm water through the passages * 


and, during the whole of this time, the lady has not experienced the 
smallest inconvenience from the watering of her eye, nor has she had 
the least inclination to omit wearing the instrument.’ , 

With respect to the hemorrhoids, Mr. Ware observes that, 
though the number of tumours protruded through the anus is 
considerable, the pain is generally produced by one or (at most) 
two of them. These will be found much harder and more 
inflamed than the rest ; andon their removal, the disease will 
vanish. He therefore recommends the cutting these off as 
near to the basis as possible, by meats of a pair of curved 
scissors.—In the additional remarks on the ophthalmy, Mr, 
Ware again recommends the application of the unguentum hy- 
drargyri nitrati, together with that of the tinctura thebaica, of 
the old London Pharmacopawia.—This latter preparation, he 
observes, should not be confounded with the present tinctura 
opit of the college. 





Art. XII. A Treatise on Chirurgical Diseases, and on the Opera- 
tions required in their Treatment, from the French of Mefirs, 
Chopart and.Desault, late Professors of Surgery at the Practical 
Academy, and principal Surgeons to the Hétel-Dieu, Paris. In 


Two Volumes. By W. Turnbull, A. M. F.M.S. and Surgeon 
to the Eastern. Disfensary. With an Introduction, Index, and 
Appendix, containing Notes and Observations, by the same. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 540. 9s. Boards. Richardson. 1797. 


I’ the introduction, the translator of this treatise on practi- 
cal surgery has entered into 3 justification of his conduct in 
presenting to English readers the work of a Frenchman. He 
has been told, he says, that * to publish a warm eulogium on 
the characters of his authors might, at this day, either subject 
the writer to a suspicion of disaffection or want of prudence’ 
‘ Shall I then,’ he adds, ‘as the humble translator of Chopart 
and Desault, whose labours were directed to the preservation 
of humanity, be fairly subject to reproach for recording the 
gteat and estimable qualities of these children of science? Shall 
I be accused of want of respect to the chief magistrate, or 
failing in allegiance to my country, if I attempt to draw a 
faithful outline of Gallic excellence ?” 

What can be moreill-judged and unnecessary than this appeal ? 
Could it ever enter into the imagination of man, that.a book 
teaching the practical art of surgery should have any interference 
with the political state or government of a country ? There ts 
no allusion of the kind in the original work ; and it — 
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for the translator to introduce such heterogeneous matter by 
writing a preface. 

We are next presented with an abridgment of the life of 
M. Desault, who survived the scenes of confusion and murder 
lately exhibited in France, written by one of his pupils, Havier 
Pg We shall select bis character, as recorded by his 

riend : 


© Desault was of a middling stature, of a well-proportioned shape, 
and of an open and ingenuous countenance. His constitution, na- 
turally robust, had been strengthened by his first education ; he was 
not weakened by the excess of pleasures ; their allurements constantly 
found his heart indifferent. 

‘ All men have a predominant passion: his was the love of fame. 
They have all a favourite enjoyment: his was the improvement and 
exercise of his profession. 

¢ At some moments he appeared to possess an irascible dispositiony. 


‘and was subject to involuntary bursts of pcevishness and passion ; 


but was ever ready to acknowledge his indiscretions. These weak- 


' nesses, although pardonable, often carried him beyond the bounds of 


strict decorum ; and his pupils, although oe held his talents in the 
highest degree of veneration, sometimes could discgver a want of 
gentleness in his temper. 

¢ His soul was noble, elevated, and great, even in its defects.—- 
He despised the base and underhand dealings of intrigue.—He 
never had to reproach himself, with having obtained, by such means, 
the places he enjoyed.—He was affected sensibly at the ingratitude 
of his patients ; and would have thought#etffegraceful to have made 
the least advance, to procure a legitimate retribution due to his 
labour. 

¢ He had enemies :—but what man of his abilities ever lived without 
them? Envy, which constantly pursues merit with a persecuting 
zeal, opened on him the flood-gates of defamation ; but his answer 
to calumny was uniformly a silent contempt.—-He had many friends. 
Their society was one of the chief pleasures of his life. At certain 

eriods he assembled them at his house, and, in their conversations, 
diverted from his mind the recollection of his disappointments. 

¢ There are few surgeons, who, having written so little, have en- 
joyed so great a reputation. Two causes have contributed to extend 
it:—first, the places which he enjoyed in the great hospitals of the 
republic ; and, the second, the considerable number of pupils he had 
formed for his profession. 

‘ He died, too soon for humanity, in the 51st year of his age, 
beloved by ali who knew him, except those, in his profession, whom 
he had eclipsed. The nation was eager to render to his memory a 
distinguished homage, in securing to his widow an annual pension of 
two thousand livres. He had married Margaretta, daughter of 
Matthias Thouvenin. An only son, Alexis Matthias Desault, was 
the fruit of this marriage.’ 


‘The 
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The first part of the volume consists of remarks on ¢ chirur- 
gical operations in general.’ ‘These are delivered in a clear and 
simple method, and are properly adapted for the instruction of 
those to whom they are addressed. 

The remainder of the book treats of diseases of the head, 
face, and neck.—The enumeration of the symptoms of each 
_ 4$ accurate and concise ; and the mode of treatment is rational 
and judicious. — With respect to the notes, which are promised, 
the translator observes : 


‘ The notes, on particular passages, which I intended to place 
under the text in each volume, [I have relinquished, until the publi- 
cation of the second, when they will be divided in such a manner as 
to bind up at the end of each volume separately, or to form a third, 
at the discretion of the purchaser. In pursuing my original intention, 
I found the publication would be considerably retarded, and the reader 
too frequently interrupted in the perusal.’ 


We cannot deem this mode of publication useful. If notes 
be necessary, they should accompany the text to which they 
refer ; and it should be remembered that they are beneficial in 
proportion to the ease with which they may be consulted, 





—— 


Aart. XIII. The Natural History of the rarer Lepidopterous Insects of 
Georgia. Includiog their Systematic Characters, the Particulars 
of their several Metamorphoses, and the Plants on which the 
feed. Collected from the Observations of Mr. John Abbot, 
many Years resident in that Country. By James Edward Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. &c. Folio, 2 Vols. 211: Boards, 
White, &c. 


I’ his valuable preface to this splendid work, Dr. Smith [the 
British Linné] very justly remarks that, in the rapid advance. 
ment which the science of Natural History has lately experi- 
enced, the systematic study of insects has been largely culti- 
vated ; and that those botanists, who were most expert in the 
principles of scientific arrangement, have advantageously ape 
plied those principles to the other departments of Nature; for 
that, while the sagacious and acute Linné was conceiving and 
digesting the plan of his Philosophia Botanica, his labours tended 
to the grand effect of methodizing all natural knowlege. ‘The 
principles of that immortal work, (says Dr. S.) appear through- 
out his zoological labours; and they have been particularly ap- 
plied to the insect-tribe by his pupil, the celebrated Fabricius, 
whose Philosophia Entcmologica has formed a new époch in the 
science it is calculated to teach. While he marshalled his new- 
found squadrons under the banners of his great eptor, the 






riches of Nature flowed in on every side upon the scholar, as 
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they had formerly done upon the master, seeming to have been 
in each instance reserved for a favourite observer.’ 
The learned editor then proceeds: 


¢ But although the systematic arrangement of insects has of Tate 
been prodigioudly advanced, the philosophical study of their economy 
does not appear to have been equally cultivated. ‘The splendid works 
of Clerc, Cramer, and Olivier, and the more exquisite one of Drury, 
do indeed display the complete insect, in a degree of perfection that 
leaves scarcely any thing to be desired ; but where are the metamor- 
phoses through which these finished forms have passed? and where 
are their various habitations, foods, and manners? Some European 
moths and butterflies alone are exhibited through all their change’, 


‘and with some of their varieties, by Harris, Wilkes, Esper, Ernst, 


the admirable Roesel, and the inimitable Seppe ; but who, since the 
celebrated, though not very accurate,: Merian, has laboriously scru- 
tinized those of the remote regions of India or America? 


Dr. Smith likewise observes, for the information of those 
into whose hands this noble edition may fall, that the materials 
of which the work is formed have been collected on the spot by ~ 
a faithful observer, Mr. John Abbot, who was many years resi-~ 
dent in Georgia; and who, after having previously studied the 
metamorphoses of English insects, pursued his inquiries among 


those of Georgia and the neighbouring parts of North Ame- 


rica. 

¢ The result of his observations he has delineated in a style of 
beauty and accuracy which can scarcely be excelled, and has accom- 
panied his figures with an account, as well asa representation, of the 
plants on which each insect chiefly feeds, together with many circum- 
stances of its manners, times of the different metamorphoses, and 
other interesting particulars. For all such facts recorded in these 
pages, the public are entirely obliged to Mr. Abbot. His memé- 
randums, not methodized by himself for publication, have merely 
been digested into some sort of style and order, by the editor, who 
has generally added remarks of his own, in a separate paragraph and 
different type from the rest ; and who has entirely to answer be the 
systematic names and definitions ; that department having been left 
altogether unattempted by Mr. Abbot.’ 


Of these truly beautiful volumes, we are indeed enabled to 
speak with entire approbation. The plates are 104 in number, 
and are executed with admirable skill and elegance: on each is 
represented the caterpillar, chrysalis, and insect, and one of 
the plants on which it feeds; so that to the botanist.as well as 
the entomologist this book is a valuable acquisition. The able 
editor has manifested his accustomed discrimination, and his 
intimate acquaintance with this branch of natural history, by 
the addition of synonyms from Linné and Fabricius, to such of 
the insects here represented as have been described by those 
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two great naturalists:—a considerable portion, however, of 
these beautiful American Lepidoptere has never before come | 
under the notice of an European. On the whole, therefore, i 
on account of the selection of rare and interesting objects, the 
elegance and apparent exactness with which they are deline- 4 
ated, and the able manner in which the editor has performed 
his office, this work cannot fail to be considered as a highly 
valuable addition to the materials which we already possess, to - 
wards a general history of the most numerous and beautiful 
tribe of aaimated beings. 

The observations are given both in English and in French. A Az. 
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Art. XIV. The Sentiments of Philo Fudaus concerning the Acyocs 
‘or Word of God; together with large Extracts from his Writings 
compared with the Scriptures on many other particular and essen- 
tial Doctrines of the Christian Religion. By Jacob Bryant. 8vo. 
pp- 290. 3s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies, &c. 1797. 


oe 


YU seraee Philo Judeus was a convert from Judaism to 

Christianity, is a question that has often been agitated 
among Christian critics. By some, it has been decided in the 
affirmative ; yet it is hard to conceive how those, who have 
perused his works with any degree of attention, can be seri- 
ously of that opinion.—In his writings, which are rather yo- | 
luminous, we have not found the smallest indication of his i} 
being at all acquainted either with Christ or with his disciples ; | 
and, indeed, how should we expect it? Philo was an Hellenist 
Jew of Alexandria, who was either dead, or in a very advanced 
age, before we can suppose that Christianity had made any pro- 
gress in Egypt. 

The principal reason for the notion that Philo was a Christ- 
ian seems to have been his encomium on the Therapeuts ; who 
have been imagined, too credulously, to have been Christian 
Cznobites. A long and warm controversy, on this subject, | 
was carried on about the beginning of the present century, be- F 
tween. Father Montfaucon and the President Bouhier; in which 
the magistrate had, in our opinion, by far the advantage of the 
monk. rs | 

The English editor of Philo gave up his Christianity, but 
laboured hard to prove that, in some particular points, he was a 
Christian by anticipation; and that some of the most import- 
ant doctrines of Christianity are found in his writings: parti- 
cularly, the divinity and personality of the LoGos:—so that 
Athanasius himself is not more explicit on the subject. 

Mr. Bryant places Philo in another point of view. .He sup- 
poses him to have derived all that he says of the Logos from the 
)  . disciples 
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disciples of Jesus; and he even thinks that Philo must have been 
convinced of the principal truths of the Christian doctrine, 
while he had not the courage to embrace Christianity. We 
are far, very far, from being of this learned writer’s opinion ; 
but we shall let him fairly speak for himself, with respect to 
the great point; namely, that Philo believed in Jesus Christ. 


¢ He speaks (says he, p. 15) at large in many places of the 
Word of God, the second Person; which he mentions, as (evrceng 
©:0¢) the second Divinity, the great Cause of all things, and styles him 
as Plato, as well as the Jews, had done before, the Logos. His 
thoughts upon this subject are very just and sublime: such as would 
do honour to a Christian. But though the Jews in his time expected 
the Messiah Prince, and flattered themselves, that he would arise 
among their brethren, and exalt their nation : yet he suppresses every 
thought to this purpose ; and intimates plainly, that, in his opinion, 
nothing human or corporal could be annexed to the Son of God. 
This prejudice was the great obstacle to his becoming a Christian : 
though he must have been convinced of the miracles of our Saviour, 
also of the sanctity of his manners, as well as of his goodness and 
wisdom. He must likewise have known many of the first proselytes, 
which were very numerous at Alexandria; and probably was not un- 
acquainted with some of the Apostles. But notwithstanding these 
advantages, he could not bring himself to believe, that the Word could 
be made flesh: and a suffering Messiah, and Christ crucifiec, was past 
his comprehension. As to the operations of our Saviour upon earth, 
they were too notorious to be denied. He therefore says nothing in 
opposition: but passes over the whole in mysterious silence. Hence 
not a word is to be found in him about Christ Jesus the Messiah, 
nor of his mighty operations: which is extraordinary. 

‘ But of the divine Logos, or Word, he speaks in many places : 
and maintains at large the divinity of the second Person, and describes 
his attributes in a very precise and copious manner, styling him,— 


ov Oeercpy Orovy Oc essy exesve (Q:x mute ) Ascyosy the second Deity, avhe 


és the Word of the supreme God. Wgwruyovy vsoiy his first-Legotten Son. 
E:vay Oru. The Image of Ged: and Tlosany tn, bepacg ayeAnce The 
Shepherd of his holy flock. 

‘ In his Treatise upon Creation, he speaks of the Word, as the 
Divine Operator, by whom ail things were disposed: and mentions him 
as superior to the Angels, and all created beings, and the image and like- 
ness of God; and says, that this Image of the true God was esteemed 
the same as Godse w270 (A) xatanecs. This Logos, the Word of 
God, is superior to all the world, and more ancient ; being the Productor 
of all that was produced. The eternal Word of the everlasting God is 
the sure and fixed foundation, upon which all things depend. He men- 
tions man, as in need of redemption, and says,—What intelligent 
person, who views mankind engaged in unworthy and wicked pur- 
suits, but must be grieved to the heart, and call upon that only Saviour 
God, that these crimes may be extenuated, and that, by a ransom and 
price of redemption being given fer his soul, it may again obtain it’s free- 
dom. It pleased God therefore to appoint his Logos to be a — 
so 3 6 
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To his Word, the chief and most ancient of all in Heaven, the Great 
Anthor of the world gave this especial gift, that he should stand as a 
medium (or intercessor). beteveen the Creator and the created. And he is 
accordingly the Advocate for all mortals. The same Ward is the Inter 
cessor for man, who is alsvays tending to corruption : and he is the ape 
pointed Messenger of God, the Governaur of all things, to man in subjection 
to him. He therefore exhorts every person, who is able to exert himself in 
the race, which he is to run, to bend his "courfe without remission to the 
divine Word above, who is the Fountain of all wisdom: that ly drinking 
at this facred Spring, he, inflead of death, may obtain the reward of evers 
lafting life. 
. He repeats continually, that the Logos is the express image of 
God. ‘¢ The Word, by which the world was made, is the Image of the 
— Déity. As we perceive the sun’s light, though the sun is not ite 
self seen 3° and behold the trightness of ihe moon, though its orb may rot 
abpear to the eye ; so men look up to, and acknowledge, the likeness of Ged 
in his minister the Logos, whom they esteem as God. He attempts to 
describe his nature by representing him as not uncreated, like God,; 
nor yet created as man: but of a divine substance. For the Word of 
God, which is above all the hest of Heaven, cannot be comprehended by 
human vision, having nothing in bis nature, that is perceptible ta mortal 
sense. For being the image of God, and the eldef of all intelligent beings, he 
is seated immediately next to the One God, without any interval of separation. 
This in the language of Scriptures is—sitting on the right hand of Ged. 
He adds—For not being able to any voluntary or involuntary change; or 
ling off, he bas God far his lot, and partion, and his residence is in 
God. ‘The like is mentioned in another place, where he is repre- 
sented again as sinless, and as the great High Priest of the world, 
We maintain, that by the (true) High Priest is not meant a man 3 but the 
divine Word 3 who is free from all yoluntary, and involuntary transgres- 
sions—being of heavenly parentage ; Lorn of God, and of that divine Wise 
dom, by which all things were produced. Ue speaks to the same pur. 
pose in another place, where he makes mention of the word—» 9 ves 
Arysepeves @ @pwroyovss @uT# (Qe) Qsics Aoyoa—ln which presides that 
High Priest, the Holy Word, the first-born of God ;—at other times 
styled @perouTaras Usos O:2.—The Son of Gad, antecedent to all creation. 
Tetov per yep m-ecCuratoy vinv & Tuy ovewy ceveTerAs Tlarncy oy etcpods wpatc= 
sev» wroexoee It is manifest, that every article, which the Sacred 
Writers have given to Christ in his mediatorial capacity, Philo has 
attributed to him in his divine character antecedent to creation.’ 


From this extract, the learned will be able to form a just 
opinion of the merit of the present work. To the commen reader, 
neither the book itself, nor any critique’ that we might make 
on it, could afford any considerable satisfaction.—We shall 
therefore only repeat that, in reading the works of Philo, we 
have ourselves found much of Plato and the Platonists, but 
scarcely any thing of Christianity properly so called. Ced.s 


Rev. Duc. 1798. > | “ARTs 
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Art. XV. Poetic Trifles. By Elizabeth Moody. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 179%. 


TT polished period in which we live may be justly déno, 

minated the Age of ingenious and learned Ladies ;—who 
have excelled so much in the more clegant branches of litera 
ture, that we need not to hesitate in concluding that the long 
agitated dispute between the two sexes is at length determined; 
and that it is no longer a question,—whether woman is or 5 
not inferior to man in natural ability, or less capable of ex. 
celling in mental accomplishments. 

To the list of distinguished Poetesses of our own country,— 
not to mention those fair foreigners who, perhaps, merit equat 
celebrity,—we have now the pleasure of adding the name of the 
author of the elegant pieces before us, which she modestly 


_denominates Trifles. 


The productions of the muse of Surbiton * may briefly be 
characterized as exhibiting a lively and natural flow of wit, 
and of strong sens¢, expressed in easy and harmonious numbers : 
—in a moral view, they are entitled to higher praise. They are 
introduced to the reader by a very sensible preface, fraught with 
a degree of vivacity not often found in such preliminary dis- 
courses :=-to which, in general, no more regard is paid than to 
the great man’s porter, who opens the gate that the visitors 
may entér.—As a few specimens may be more satisfactory to 
our réaders than merely the critic’s verdict, however just and 
impartial, we shall transcribe the following poems: 


. ‘ On Youtu. 
¢ Britusome Goddess! sprightly Youth! 


Source of innocence and truth, 

Fairest virtues form thy train, 

Choicest blessings crown thy reign. 

As thy opening charms advance, 

See them all around thee dance. 

See them all around thee bow, 

Weaving garlands for thy brow. 

Health presents her ruddy face, 

Vigour offers active grace. 

Mirth bestows her harmless wiles, 

Sportive frolicks, chearful smiles. 

Beauty from her genuine springs, 

In thy lap her treasure flings. 

These combine to deck thy mien, 

And on thy placid front are seen. 
* A. pleagant yillage near Kingston on Thames, whence this lady 
dates. : | . 





¢ Nature 
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‘ Nature brings her purest fires, 
Love that glows with chaste desires. 
Friendship undebased by art, 
Candour’s unsuspicious heart. 
Valour’s generous ardent flame, 
Burning with the thirst of fame. ! 
These in simple colours drest, 
Grace the mirror of thy breast. 
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‘ Genius gives the tuneful quire, 
Thine the harp and thine the lyre ; 
Thine the Poet’s glowing themes, 
Thine are Fancy’s brightest dreams ; 
Thine are Musick’s softest powers, 

. Thine are Life’s harmonious hours ; 
‘Thine the jocund spirits gay, 
Dancing Suns that round thee play. 
Hope that every wish supplies, 
Thoughtless ease that care defies. 

= Virtues, pleasures, half divine, 
These, enchanting Youth! are thine !? 


‘To a Frienp; 


* On her having suffered a dangerous Illness in the Winter, and 
recovered from it in the Spring. 


* Winter frowns o’er Stella’s head, 
Sickness hovers round her bed ; 
Tears of anguish fill her eyes, 
Painful sorrows force her sighs. 


‘ Spring returns, and balmy gales ; 
Stella the breath of health inhales : 
Disease withdraws its pallid hues, 


The blush of health her cheek renews. 


¢ Welcome then bright sun of May ! 
Warm to my heart I feel thy ray! 
Not that new-born pleasure springs, 
Not that Philomela sings : 


‘ Not that streame unfetter’d flow, 
Not that fragrant zephyrs blow : 
Not that rapture fills the groves, 
That am’rous songsters chaunt their loves: 


* Not that light revives my hours, 
Nor that its beams expand my flowers ; 
Not for the joy its influence gives ; 
But that my friend—my Stella lives ! 


* Alas! had death’s cold hand o’erspred 
That valu’d face, and sunk that head ! 
No Spring my sorrows had beguil’d, 
Thy friend had wept—though Nature smil’d,’ 
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‘Toa Lapy; 


‘Who sent the Author a present of a fashionable Bonnet; 


‘ Since you are, dear madam, so favour’d by time; 
That he seems to have granted a lease of his prime, 
With the power to,renew it whenever you please; 
Unincumber’d by taxes of age and disease ; 
Prolonging that date, which in others appears 
The frail flecting’ tenure of very few years: 
Why could you not ask him some favor to send, 
Enclos’d with a present design’d for a friend ? 

One tint for her cheeks of youth’s vivid hue, 

To suit with those beautiful ribbanda of blue 7 

One spark for her eyes of a juvenile twinkle, 

One smile for her mouth undeform’d by a wrinkle $ 

One ringlet or ¢wo—on her forehead to play, — 

Unmix’d with the sorrowful colour of grey ? 

Yet too modest, perhaps, these requests you forbore, 

Yourself so indebted would not ask for more. 

And perchance had you teaz’d him, thus Time might reply 5 

‘¢ ‘That to you I am partial—I will not deny ; 

Nor need I declare—what who sees you must know 3 
| That on fewI such singular graces bestow. 

i But if from my rules I recede for your sake, 

| t} | And still give to you what from others I take, 

1 I cannot for all so go out of my way, 

‘ i! “And reverse those decrees which all mortals obey. 
t } 

[ 
i 





My law is that youth shall soon wither and fade, 

And like morning’s bright beam shall be follow’d by shade, 
Most severe is the sentence I pass on the face, 

Full soon on its features my finger you trace. 

Yet I no such dread rigour extend to the mindy 

In age that still charms if it be but resign’d, 


j If calmly beholding fair youth’s setting sun, 

It with fortitude reckons my sands as they run ; 

Not with peevishness fraught as cach wrinkle appears, 
i And resisting my progress with petulant tears. 
No—your sex must learn patient good-humour of you, 


h And meet my approaches with smiles as you do : 
With temper unrufiled by envy or spleen, 
4 Like the sun of the autumn—thus mild and serene, 
if Legrn of you to converse with politeness and ease ; 
Then in spight of my spoils—they will know how to please.” 


We shall conclude our extracts with a poem which does 
honour to both the heart and the pen of the benevolent and 
‘parriotic writer: 
* .* TuouceTs on WAR AND PEAC?. 


_ © Flarn is the heart that does not sigh for Peace, 
~~ "Phat views uamov’d infernal Discord rage ! 


et That 
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4) 
That does not pray the strife of arms may cease, 
And vengeful powers their mutual wrath assuage. 


‘ If such there be “ whose breasts the Furies steel,” 
To whom the selfish grief alone is known, | 
O let them turn to heaven !—and ask to fee 
‘That generous sorrow which is not their own! 


« Let them that virtuous charity implore, 
Which no reserve withholds from Misery’s claim, 
Which wafis Compassion’s sigh from shore to shore, 
And on Misfortune builds her choicest fame. 


¢ What streams of blood from war’s dread conflicts flow;* 
What clime escapes their sanyuinary stains ! 
Have they not dy’d the unsuilied northern snow, 
And soil’d the eternal green of Asia’s plains? 
‘ Have they not drench’d the parching arid sands 
Of Afric’s drear uncultivated coast? 
Have they not rush’d impetuous o’er the lands 
Where western shores more fertile treasures boast ? 


¢ But chief in Europe flow’d and ever flows, 
The baneful current of war’s crimson tide: 
Where despots heedless of a nation’s woes, 
Unsheath the sword to guard the regal pride. 


¢ Trophies of victory surround the throne ; 
Monarchs survey them with deluded eyes : 
Lost in the pageant 1s the people’s groan ; 
Humanity before ambition flies. 


‘ In vain for Europe heaven kind love displays, 
Bids milder suns from milder skies descend ; 
in vain bids health await these temperate rays, 
And beauty’s colour with the treasure blend. 


‘ In vain bids arts improve the docile mind, 
And spread around the charms of polish’d life ; 
While barb’rous laws with civil arcs combin’d, 
Promote the science of inhuman strife. 


¢ Let savage nature beasts ferocious sway ! 
Bear fight wth Bear on Lithuania’s strand ! 
Let Tigers on the Ganges seek for prey, 


And herd together in a murd’rous band ; 


¢ But man’s kind heart abhors each savage rule, 
By Nature’s laws to tenderness inclin’d, 
Train’d in Philanthropy’s cementing school, 
The chain of love in bondage holds mankind. 











“* O sang des hommes! de quelque coté que je tourne les yeux, 
je te vois couler a grands flots ; tant&t tu as arrosé les sables altcres 
de L’ Afrique, tantét tu as decolore les netyes du Pole, taatdt tu 
as souplé la verdure eternelle de la delicieuse Asie. 


¢L’an DEUX MILLE QUATRE CENT QUARANTE.’ 
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* Imposing war in Honor’s garb array’d, 
With Glory’s phantoms noble minds misleads ; 
Hence many a virtuous breast by these betray’d, 
Exults in slaughter, and for slaughter pleads. 


‘ Yet let the victor give one pensive thought 
Amid the clamcur of the vulgar praise ; 
Let him reflect how dearly fame was bought, 
Nor triumph in the blood-besprinkled bays. 


‘ From Nature’s gentlest bosoms Fancy strays * 
O’er the wide havock of contending bands ; 
Her glowing pencil each sad scene pourtrays, 
The murder’d legions and the pillag’d lands. 


‘ The widow’s tears, the orphan’s ruin’d state, 
The lover’s hopes and fears alternate tost, 
The aged parent bow’d by Sorrow’s weight, 
Courting the grave where sorrow will be lost. 


‘ Perchance two lovely youths from him were torn, 
His age’s solace and his bosom’s pride : 
Perchance in woeful concert daughters mourn, 
The love-lorn virgin and the widow’d bride. 


¢ While Rapine’s cruel unrelenting hand, 
Beggars the tenant of each little field ; 
Bids the poor cottager resign his land, 
And his reap’d harvest to a stranger yield. 


‘ Bids hostile troops invade the cultur’d soil, 
A\nd desperate steeds o’erwhelm the bearded grain, 
Rend’ring abortive agriculture’s toil, 

And vain the labours of the peasant train. 


¢ What numbers seck in these disast’rous times 
The sad protection of an alien shore ! 
«¢ Lead discontented steps in foreign climes,” 
And sigh for regions they shall view no more. 


¢ From fond domestick ties afar remov’d, 
Corroding Care their absent state attends: 
Some pictur’d fear pursues a best belov’d, 
And memory trembles at the name of friends. 


‘ But cease, my Muse—this strain of sorrow cease ! 
Ah, bid thy lyre such mournful sounds forego! 
Reverse thy theme to images of Peace, 

And let her scenes contrast the scenes of woe. 


‘ With livelier colours see the prospect beam ! 
Discord relenting turns her darts aside, 


—_ 








) * * Quel spectacle! deux cents mille hommes repandus dans dg 
vastes campagnes, & qui n’attendent que le signal pour s’égorger.’ 
i {ls se massacrent a la face du soleil, sur les fleurs du printemps ;— 
ce n’est point Ja haine qui les anime. 


‘L’an Deux MILLE QUATRE CENT QUARANTE.” 
Regenerate 
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Regenerate men in union’s christian stream, 
Fondly together thro’ life’s ocean glide. 


¢ Then vanish arts of war—no more shall man 
For murder’s purpose wake the ingenious mind ; 
No more fell instruments of death shall plan ; 
And turn inventive thought to harm mankind. 


¢ Then Commerce, source of industry and wealth, 
Shall waft her treasures safely o’er the main ; 
Shall yield those treasures undebas’d by stealth, 
And crown the fair pursuit of honest gain. 


¢ Joyful each vessel shall expand the sail, 
Heedless of foes if winds and waves subside ; 
No cannon blending with the tempest’s gale, 


Shall swell the fury of the foaming tide. 


_ © Then Agriculture smiling from the shore, 
Shall raise her banners on each fruitful plain : 
Her fertile valleys destin’d now no more 
To feed the robber and entomb the slain. 

¢ Her sons now lab’rers of the peaceful field, 
‘The fearful instruments of War resign ; 
More pleas’d the tools of husbandry to wield, 
Than on their brows the sanguine wreath to twine 


‘ Britain shall rise in new refulgent day, 
And brightest rays in her horizon shine ; 


Morals reform’d shall rule with milder sway ; 
And Genius all her schools of art refine. 
* O Peace! celestial guest, from Heaven descend! 
Shew to the world thy reconciling face ; 
Let every knee before thy altar bend, 
And thou the universe at length embrace.” 


Cordially and_devoutly do we join in the beneficent lady’s 8 
—— Peace, in the conclusion of this last extract. 

We were tempted to pluck another flower * from the Surbe 
ton Parterre,—when Conscience exclaimed * Forbear!”—~on 


which the felonious hand was instantly withdrawn. G 
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Art. XVI. Am Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variole Vac« 
cing, a Disease discovered in soine of the Western Counties of 
England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the Name 
of the Cow-Pox, By Edward Jenner, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 4to. 
pp- 75, and Four coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. Boards. Law, &c., 


1798. 
WE think that we ought to congratulate society on the ap- 
pearance of the present publication: as it seems to 
inform us of some facts of deeper interest im physiology, than 


—_ 





* The verses from a dying plant ina green-house, P: 63. rs 
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any which have been brought to light since Mr. John Hunter’s 
discovery of the solvent power of the gastric liquor on the 
dead but not on the iiving stomach ; and of greater import- 

ance in the practice of physic, than any discovery subsequent 
to that of inoculation for the small-pox. We conceive our- 
selves authorized to thus appreciate the work before us, from 
the contemplation ofthe fact which it has neste, Atte viz. that 
the animal ceconomy is susceptible of an alteration from the 
operation ‘of a certain animal poison, so as to be subsequently 
incapable of a. disease from a different animal pvison; and 
from the practical application of this fact, which tends to the 
extermination of a most offensive and destructive disease. Such 
objects must yield exquisite gratification to the philanthropist 5 
and we indulge our minds with thé view of a diminution of 
human suffering, arising out of the facts here stated: suppos- 
ing, and indeed confiding, that these are established on the 
rock of truth. 

While, however, we willingly speak in terms of great consi- 
deration for the discovery above mentioned, itis juft to confess 
that we cannot bestow commendation on, nor yield our assent to, 
some other statements in this work ; because they appear to be 
erected by fancy, or at best are supported only by equivocal 
coincidences, and not by decisive observations. We hope to 
enable our readers to judge for themselves, from our account 
of the publication. 

Dr. Jenner sets out with tracing the cow-pox, as he thinks, 
to the grease of horses’ heels. 


‘In this dairy-country (he says) a great number of cows are kept, 
and the office of milking 1s performed mdiscrimimately by men and 
maid-servants. One of “the former having been appointed to appiy 
dressings to the heels of a horse affected with the greafe, and Rot pay- 
irig due attention to cleanliness, incautiously bears his part in bailing 
the cows, with some particles of the infectious matter adhering to his 
fingers. When this is the case, it commonly happens that a disease 
‘is communicated to the cows, and from the cows to the dairy-maids, 
which spreads through the farm until most of the cattle and domes- 
tics feel its un pleasant consequences. ‘This disease has obtained the 
name of the Com-Pox. It appears on the nipples of the cows in the 
form of irregular pustules. At their first appearance, they are com- 
monly of a palish blue, or rather of a colour somewhat approaching 
to livid, and are surrounded by an erysipelatous inflammation. These 
pustules, unless a timely remedy be applied, frequently degenerate 
into phagedenic ulcers, ‘which prove extremely troublesome. The 
animals become indisposed, and the secretion of milk is much lessened. 
Inflamed spots now begin to appear on different parts of the hands of 
the domesnies employed in milking, and sometimes on the wrists, 
which quickly run on to suppuration, first assuming the appearance 
of the small vesications produced by a burn. Most commonly they 
appear about the joints of the fingers, and at their extremities ; but 
whatever 
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whatever parts are affected, if the situation will admit, these euper- 
ficial suppurations put on a circular form, with their edges more cle- 
vated than their ceritre, anid, of a colour distantly approaching to 
blue. Absorption takes place, and tumours appear in each axilla. The 
system becomes affected; the pulse is quickened ; and shiverings, with 
general lassitude and pains about the loins and limbs, with vomiting, 
come on. The head is painful, and the patient is now and then even 
affected with delirium. ‘These symptoms, varying in their degrees 
of violence, generally continue from one day to three or four, leaving 
ulcerated sores about the hands, which, from the sensibility of the 

arts, are very troublesome, and commonly heal slowly, frequently 
wen phagedenic, like those from whence they sprung. The 
lips, nostrils, eyelids, and other parts of the body, are sometimes 
affected with sores ; but these evidently arise from their being heed- 
lessly rubbed or scratched with the patient’s infected fingers. No 
eruptions on the skin have followed the decline of the feverish symp-~ 
toms, in any instance that has come under my inspection, ohne only 
excepted; and in this case a very few appeared on the arms: th 
were very miaute, of a vivid red colour, and soon died away without 
advancing to maturation: so that I cannot determine whether they 
had any connection with the preceding symptoms. 

‘ Thus the disease makes its progress, from the horse to the nipple 

of the cow, and from the cow to the human subject.’ 


In consulting the publication for the details of cases in which 
the grease is said to occasion the cow-pox, we only find some 
instances of the cow-pox breaking out seon after the appear- 
ance of the grease in farms, in which the milkers attended 
horses as well as cows. If this species of evidence could be 
adduced in every instance in which the cow-pox prevailed, 
we would willingly admit it as circumstantial and probable 
proof, although not as conclusive: but, as. in many cases of 
the cow-pox no grease was noticed to exist, we apprehend that 
few persons will receive much satisfaction from this kind of 
evidence : though Dr. J. expresses his own conviction that the 
disease never appears in the cow, without originating in the 
horse. More conclusive evidence might be expected from ino- 
culating the cow’s teats with grease-matter; and in these trials 
Dr. Jenner failed to produce the cow-pox : yet he is not will- 
ing to surrender his opinion; because he imputes the failures 
either to the grease-matter not being in a proper state, or 
to the cow’s nipples not being in a state adapted to in- 
fection.— There was also another sort of evidence which 
the author did not neglect to call forth; namely, the inocula- 
tion of the human subject with grease-matter : but in all these 
cases, except one, the persons inoculated still remained sus¢ept- 
ible of the small-pox. 

Tt is with much pleasure that we turn from this to other 
parts of the work, in which we Gnd satisfactory a 
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and in which the author is not, as in the former, like Achilles, 
vulnerable in the heel. 

In whatever way the cow acquires the variole vaccine, it is im- 
portant to observe that the disease is not propagated by efflu- 
via, but by matter evidently applied ; and that neither the cow 
nor the human subject has ever been known to die in conse- 
quence of the disorder.’ The grand point, however, of this 
‘distemper is, that persons who have had the cow-pox, and who have 
not had the small-pox, are rendered incapable of taking the latter. If 
the cases related by Dr. Jenner be not sufficient to convince 
strict reasoners, and to satisfy timorous minds, they are at least 
more than suflicient to render the fact extremely probable, and 
to justify other inquirers in the farther investigation of it. 

- With a view of superseding inoculation for the small-pox, 
Dr. Jenner inoculated several persons with cow-pox matter, in 
a way similar to the usual mode of inoculation for the small- 
pox. From these cases, .he learned that a fever arose from 
about the 7th to the oth day after inoculation, and continued 
one or two days only; and that 4 pustulous eruption is pro- 
duced in the parts inoculated: which is a more slight affection 
than the cow-pox in the hands when produced in the natural way. 
In course, not one died of the inoculated cow-pox. Neither 
were any of the persons who had been so inoculated found 
capable, after repeated trials, of taking the small-pox by inocu- 
Jation, nor in the natural way: but it was found that persons 
were still susceptible of the cow-pox, whether they had gone 
through that disorder already in the natural way, or by inocula- 
tion. Hence, then, appears oneof the most curious and perhaps 
most important facts relative to the animal constitution; namely, 
that, by having had a disease produced in it by a given specific in- 
fection, viz. the cow-pox matter, it is so altered as to be incapable 
of having a disease produced in it by another specific infection, 
namely, the variolous; and yet the former specific infection, 
that of the cow-pox, can again and again produce the cow- pox. 
Physiologists will doubtless attend to this new fact; especially 
to observe whether there be in Nature other analogous facts: 
but, be that as it may, this one discovery opens a new field of in- 
guiry into the animal constitution, of which various uses may 
hereafter be made. The immediate application of it is, plainly, to 
inoculate for the cow-pox instead of the small-pox; and the 
advantages of this new mode are, 1. No person dies of the 
cow-pox ; 2dly, It produces no eruption except on the parts 
inoculated ; 3dly, The fever is slighter, for the most part, than 
in the inoculated small-pox; 4thly, It is not probable that any 
other disease is excited by the cow-pox, as is the case in certain 
constitutions after the small-pox.—It must be confessed, how- 
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ever, that much more experience is required than we have 
hitherto had, to determine the truth-of the last stzted advan- 
tage; especially from inoculation of infants; on account of the 
irritability of their skin rendering them liable to very extensive 
erysipelatous inflammation. 

‘That the infectious matter of the cow-pox ‘is a specific poi- 
son, and not (as some suppose) merely putrid animal matter, 
seems proved from the disease being the same, when pro- 
duced by inoculation with matter from the human subject, 
as that which is produced by matter from the. cow; and the 
same as that which is produced by cow-pox matter from the 
third, fourth, or fifth human subject in succession from the 
cow. Indeed, the difference in the appearance of the local 
pustulous eruption in the cow-pox is sufficient to shew the spe~ 
cific nature of the infectious matter. 

As the cow-pox is not propagated by vapour, nor by efflu- 
via, nor by minute particles of it adhering to cloaths, furni- 
ture, the paper of letters, &c. the happiest consequences may 
result from its diffusion in society instead of the small-pox : 
but, while it appears that persons who have gone through the 
former are incapable of taking the latter, the converse does 
not seem to be true, or at least is not constantly the case: 
for although it seems probable that those who have had the 
small-pox are not so susceptible of the cow-pox as those who 
have not had the former disease, yet they are not exempt. 


Cows are liable to the disease oftencr than once, but they 


usually have it more slightly on the second infection, : 
Dr. Jenner’s work contains four elegant coloured plates, re- 


presenting the eruptions of the cow-pox. ‘The first delineates. 


the hand of a girl, with three pustules occasioned by matter ap- 
plied to a part scratched with a thorn, and to a part which 
had suffered abrasion of the cuticle ; designed to shew the dis- 
temper in its early as well as in its advanced stage. ‘The 2d 
plate represents the pustules after inoculation of the upper arm, 
as in the inoculated small-pox. ‘The 3d plate shews the pus- 
tules of the inoculated arm in the cow-pox, produced by matter 
taken from a human subject;—and the 4th plate exhibits the 
appearance of the inoculated arm in its last stage. * Experi- 
ence now tells me,’ says the author, ‘ that almost the only. 
variation which follows consists in the pustulous fluids remaine 
ing limpid nearly to the time of its total disappearance ; and 
not, as in the direct small-pox, becoming purulent.’ 

Another work on this interesting subject has appeared, from 
the pen of Dr. George Pearson 3 of which we shall shortly 


take farther notice. > Deay..n. 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art.17. The Light. Horse Drill; describing the several Evolutions 
in a progressive Series, from the first Rudiments to the Manccuvres 
of the Squadron: (illustrated with Copper-plates :) designed for 








a . the Use of the Privates and Officers of the Volunteer Corps of 
i Great Britain. Part I. gto. pp. 13. Ten Plates. 7s. 
ay Egerton. 

{ 


pre late general arming of the people has given rise to several use- 
ful military publications, to which the work before us forms a 
valuable addition. The instructions, as well as the plates, are the 
most clear and minute, and, ia course, the best for young soldiers, 
¥ that we have seen. One or two inadvertencies occur, which we shall 
| point out. 
iP The definition of filling (Note 2. Section 4. Page 2.) might have 
it been better expressed. * File,” or Rank and File,’ are not synoni- 
4 mous terms. A fie signifigs as many men as there are ranks; that is, 
j three men if the division be formed three deep ; two men, if formed 
ai tivo deep ; and one man, if formed in razk-entire: but a rank and file 
invariably sigmifies one man. Thus when we read in the Gazette 
ie «© 32 Rank and File killed,’’ we ave to understand ,that we have lost 
} 4 ¥2 men who were below the rank of serjeant; but, if we are told 
eh that the troop consisted of twelve Ales, we are to understand that it 
7 contained twenty-four men ; the cavalry being generally formed two 
Ai deep. “Why the longer phrase should express the emaller number, is 
| not for us to determine. | 
Section 31. is sufficiently intelligible to persons who are conver- 
sant on the subject: but those who are totally unacquainted with 
military eyolutions, for whom the author professes to write, would 
find some difficulty in understanding it ; particularly as in the plate 
(Fiz. 26.) the movement to the front is laid down full two horses’ 
length too much to the right. Having made this remark, we will 
give the section as it stands. in the book, and afterward shew how we 
should have written it ; marking the principal variations in #alics. 
« Section 31st, From the Right File to the Front.—March. 
ti. ¢ The rear rank closes up as directed in the last section: ~The right 
flank man advances strait forward, his covering file a-breast of him, 
¢Fig. 26.) all move off to the front, leading and covering tilcs a-breast, 
ie as they come up to the ground which the first man quitted.’ Page 8. 


— wee 





ie . Here we should have proposed to write as follows :—the rear rank 
i closes up as directed in the last section, the right flank man advances 
tf strait forwards, his covering file springs up obliquely to the right to get 
i} a-breast of him; the rest all turn, and move off, to the right: (as in 
Ait Sect. 30. Fig. 25.) and as they come to the ground which the first 
, man quitted, they whee! by files to the left, 2nd move on. 
Mi This takes us back to the author’s definition of filing (Note 2. 
r Scet. 4. Page 2.) io whith he tells us that the two ranks are turned 
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into two files, and the twelve files into twelve ranks. This is not 
strictly correct. The files, indeed, when turned to the right or left, 
may he calicd ranks, but they are files still—The 43d Section, we 
think, might also have been more clearly expressed, 

The references to Figures 30, 31, 32, and 34, are misprinted 
in the text 29, 30, 31, and 35; and the distinguishing mark of the 
rear rank is omitted in the 5th and 6th mea in Figure 25 and 
Figure 26. 

These are trifling defects: but in pointing them out we have at 
once done our duty, and shewn how smal the faults are that can be 
found by us in this useful work. 


We shall be glad to see the second part. Sucth.....d. 


Art. 18. Considerations of the Reasons that exist for reviviag the Use 
of the Long Bow, with the Pike, in aid of the Measures brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers for the Defence of the Country. 
By Richard Oswald Mason, Esq. 8vo. pp. 59. 35. 6d. 
Boards. Egerton. 1798. 

This work was composed during the late crisis of danger, and en- 
titles the author to praise for the warmth and anxiety which he has 
shewn, to give energy and effect to the public force. A defensive war, 
he thinks, could not be better maintained than by numerous bodies of 
bownien ; arid the instructions for the exercise, which he proposes 
for them, are short and clear, and are illustrated by several neat slates. 

Mr. Mason dwells con amore on the exploits of the antient Eaglich 
erchers, evinces his extensive reading on the subject, and earnestly 
urges the revival of the long-bow and pike, He even prefers these 
weapons to the musket and bayonet, and supports his preference with 
much ingenuity: but we ‘do not imagipe that he will succeed in 
extending the use of his favorite implement beyond the purposes of 
amusement. His book, however, will always afford entertainment, 
mingled with instruction s and bad it been published six ycars. ago, 
when Toxophily was so much ¢he rage, it would have been read withx 
additional avidity and applause. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19. Caroline. By a Lady. 12mo. ‘10s. 6d. sewed. Haok- 
7 ham and Carpenter. 1798. | 

Elegance, vivacity, or accurate delineation of manners, can hardly 
be expected in the general overflowing mass of the novels of the 
times y and the volumes before us are certainly not entitled to rank 
among the capital works of this branch of literature. Freedom frora 
vulgarisms, from gross improbabilities, from licentious descriptions, 
and from tedious narrations, may be mentioned in favour of this 
production ; and to how few of the novels of the day can even this 


negative praise be justly given ? AAD. 


Art. 20. Calaf, a Persian Tale. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. sewed, 
Hookham and Carpenter. 1793. | 

In the prefatory address to the public, we are informed that these 

volumes are the woyk ‘¢ of a girl of seventeen.” What may be reason- 

ably expected from the generality of young ladies at this age, we 


~ lave 
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have here found :—we throw aside the pen of criticism; recollecting, 
as we do, (with not over-fond remembrance, ) that we too have been 
young writers. 


MEDICAL, and CHIRURGICAL. 


Art. 21. Obfervations in Defence of a Bill brought into Parliament, for 
erecting the Corporation of Surgeons of London into a College; 
and for granting and confirming to such College certain Rights and 
Privileges : including a Sketch of the History of Surgery in Eng- 
land. By Thomas Chevalier, A. M. a Member of the Corporation. 

~ $vo. pp. 105. 2s. 6d. Johnson. 

It is well known to every one who is connected with the practice 


 * of surgery in this metropolis, that a petition, signed by the majority 


‘of the Court of Assistants of the Surgeons’ Company, was lately 
“presented to the House of Commons ; of which the principal objects 
were: 

-€ 4, That the Corporation should be erected into a College; that 
the names of its officers should be changed, and instead of Master, 
‘Wardens, Examiners, and Assistants, be called President, Vice Pre- 
sidents, Censors, and Council. But though the names were changed, 
the number, power, and duties of each, respectively and together, 
were to remain exactly the same. 

‘-2. The second and principal article was, That business might in 
future be legally transacted in the presence of one President or Vice 
‘President, and four Censors ; and that if ever the President and both 
the Vice Presidents should happen to be dead at the same time, the 
‘senior surviving Censor might convene a Council for the election of 
others im their stead. | 
_ €°3. That the College thus constituted might be’ able,to hold free- 
hold property of the yearly value of one thousand pounds, (the sum 
allowed to the Colleges of Edinburgh and Dublin) without incurring 
any of the penalties of the statute of Mortmain. 


A.Ai 
G. 


¢ 4. That the jurisdiction of the Court of Examiners ¥ Censors). 


should be extended to ten miles round London, but with respect to 
future settlers only in the additional three miles; and that the pe- 
nalty for practising surgery without their authority, should be in- 
-creased from five pounds per month, to teu. | 

¢ There was also a clause coniirming the endowment for a course 
of chirurgical lectures; and directing those lectures to be given by 
one of the membérs. of the Council: and another clause which re- 
quired the candidates applying for examination, to be of the age of 
twenty-one years. 

¢ In every other respect the bill resembled the old act.’ 

A bill, in consequence, passed through the House of Commons; 
but was, on the third reading, rejected in the House of Lords. This 
rejection is stated to have been owing to the unexpected opposition 
of some members of the company, who were not of the Court of 
Assistants ; and who, from the existing bye-laws of the companys 
were not eligible to that office. 

In the present pamphlet, Mr. Chevalier has defended the principle 
of the bill in question with moderation and coolness ; and, we think, 
with justice and ability. 

14 This 
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This dispute is still pending : a petition for a-charter having been 
_, presented to the Crown by the Court of Assistants, and by several 


1. inembers of the company. A 
/ Art. 22. 4 Dressing for Lord Thurlow, prepared by a Surgeon. ° 


8vo. 1s. Cox. 


Art. 23. Reflections on the Surgeons’ Bill: in Answer to three Pam- 
phlets in Defenee of that Bill. By John Ring, Member of tlie 
Corporation of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 288. 4s. 6d. Boards. Hook. 
ham. 1798. 

We couple together these two flippant performances, although 
written on different sides of the question. Though also of very dif- 
ferent extent, yet, like equal quantities of dirt in opposite scales, 
they sully the machine indeed, but make no alteration in its proper- 

ties asa balance. O 

+ 


Art. 24.  praGical Essay on the Club-Foot, and other Distortions, 
in the Legs and Feet of Children, intended to shew under what 
Circumstances they are curable, or otherwise; with thirty-one 
Cases that have been successfully treated by the Method for which 
the Author has obtained the King’s-Patent, and the Specification 
of the Patent for that Purpose, as well as for curing Distortions 

1 of the Spine, and every other Deformity that can be remedied by 
- ff mechanical Applications. By J. Sheldrake,:'Trussmaker to the 

~_- Wesminster Hospital and Mary-le-bone Infirmary. 8vo. pp. 214. 
+s. Boards. Murray and-Co. 1798. , 

From ths cases related in this publication, several of which are wits 
nessed: by professional gentlemen, it is evident that much: benefit has 
been derived from the means applied by Mr. Sheldrake, in various 
distortions happening to young children.—For a description of the 
instruments employed by him, we must refer to his book; as any ex- 
tract that we should make would be unintelligible without the figures 
by which the volume is illustrated. O. 





. a 


Art. 25. Essays on the Venereal Disease and its concomitant Affections, 
illustrated by a+ Variety of Cases. Essay 1.—Part I.—On the 
antivenereal Effects of Nitrous Acid, oxygenated Muriate of Pot- 
ash, and several dnalogous Remedies, which have been lately pro- 
posed as Substitutes for Mercury. By William Blair, A. M. Sur- 

eon of the Lock Hospital and Asylum, and of the old Finsbury 

Tasers. 8vo. pp..252. 4s. sewed. Johnson. 1798. 

-In this pamphlet, Mr. Blair first brings forwards the several testi- 
‘monies which have been advanced in favour of the nitrous acid, and 
‘other similar remedies, in the cure of the venereal disease in its dif- 
ferent stages. He néxt relates his own experience ; which has almost 
uniformly been unfavourable to the newly-recommended practice ; 
and which consequently tends to confirm the established method of 
cure—by mercury. 

Twenty-four cases are here recorded, of the venereal disease in its 
primary state,—and twenty-six of confirmed syphilis. In all of these, 
either the acid of nitre, the citric acid, or the oxygenated muriate 
of potash, was freely exhibited; in most of them it failed, and the 
cure was established by merepry. ‘ ‘ 
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The experiments seem to have been fairly conducted,’ and to be 


eandidly related: 0 


POETRY ad DRAMATIC. 


Art. 26. Ode au Roi dela Grande Bretagne : Ode to the King of Great 


! Britain. 4to. pp.21. Cambridge, 1798. De Boffe, London. 
This anonymous poem seems to come from the pen of a truly loyal 


‘Emigrant from France, who has not spated his Republican country. 


men; and indeed, supposing their original plan of obtaining a free 
government to have been a good one, in establishing it they have cer- 
tainly disgraced the cause : first by assassinations and the guillotine ; 


-and since by an unbounded spirit of conquest. 


A. well-written, Advertisement opens this poem, in the spirit of 


-eounter-revolution ; and the poem itself, which the author tells us is 
- the first which he has ever ventured to publish, is by no means con- 


temptible. The famous poet Rousseau *, the Pindar of: France, 
scems. to have been the author’s model. The compliments to our 


King are neither-inelegant nor fulsome : but unluckily for the author, 


few of our countrymen, with whatever facility and pleasure they may 
read French prose, are fond of verse in that language. More of our 
ports have been translated into French, than French poets into Eng- 
i 


sh. Shakspeare, Pope, Young, Thomson, Gay, &c. have been pr 


long since known in France by metrical versions, B.. 


Art. 27. Nilus;-an Elegy +. Occasioned by the Victory of Admiral 
Nelson over the French. Fleet, on August 1, 1798.4 4to. 28. 


1g : Nicol. 


The author of this poem is not a new acquaintance to us, either in - 


verse or prose. As a poet, we long since allowed him to be possessed 
of merit ¢ ; and asa traveller, to be an entertaining and interesting 
narrator ||. In both these characters, we thought that seeds of pro- 


‘mise were discoverable, which in time and by cultivation might sprin 


up and produce flowers and fruits of considerable value. It is wit 
reluctance, therefore, that we own that the production before us has 
not quite fulfilled our expectations. It appears indeed to have been 


composed in haste, ** on the spur of the occasion,”’ according to mo- 
.dern cant : but Pegasus does not seem to have felt this spur, nor to 
-have mended his pace from its puncture. Some of the stanzas are 





= —_— 


. * John Baptist Rousseau ; born at Patis, in 1669. : 
+ We are unable to discover the author’s reason for styling this 
poem an Elegy. We should rather suppose it to be a song of triumph, 


4 celebration of a signal victory obtained over our country’s most in- 


veterate foe. Had it been intended to lament the death of Admiral 


. Brueys, or the destruction of the French fleet, the title would have been 


“'* - 


appropriate : but, as Mr. I. clearly means an encomium on the intrepid 
ri of the Nile, Newson, and-his gallant associates in renown, tlie 
appellation of Elegy, either from its derivation or its use, is inexpres- 
sive of the purpose of his production. 
t See Vol. lxii. of our Review, for 1780, Eastern Eclogues. 
Vol. Ixiii, “* Adventures in a Voyage up the Red Sea,” &c. 
15 $0 
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eo. embarrassed in the construction, that, on three or four perusals, 
we were not certain that they were English, nor that we perfect] 
comprehended the author’s meaning. Egyptian darkness so mae | 
prevails, that we should suppose that some mystagoguve had wrapt 
the whole in impenetrable obscurity. =, 

Inaccuracies of language may be ascribed to hurry, or to the press: 
Hut radical defects must fall on the author himself. Yet, during the 
inebriation of public joy, the subject which occasions it should skreen 

oetical effusions from critical severity, particularly if the adventurer 
a a young sinner: but we supposed the author of the present poem 
to have been, by this time, thoroughly initiated in all th= mysteries of 
a writer’s craft. | 

The following three stanzas are presented to our readers as the 
clearest and most pleasing in the poem : 


‘ For Netson comes !—with bold adventure warm, 
His country’s foes in quick dismay to whelm ; 
Burst on the phalanx, like the Etesian storm, 
And grasp the trident of the watery realm! 


¢ He comes! but Fortune jealous of his course, 

Of half his prey the victor’s beak deprives: 

The Chief on land who shuns no mortal force, 
Like leaves autumnal, now o’er ocean drives : 


¢ On Revolution’s wheel, see, France! thy hope, 
His rival distance, but with speed unmeet ; 
To give on Mamlouk despots, vengeance scope, 
And leave to chance thy honour, and thy fleet.’ D 


Art. 28. Three Dramatic Pieces of Metastasio: The Dream of Scipio; 
The Birth of Jupiter ; and Astrea appeased. Translated from the 
Original by Francis Olivari, Professor of Modern Languages. 8vo. 
pp. 106. Dublin. 1797. 

We take it for granted that the translator of these admirable little 
dramas is an Italian; and therefore we may venture to call his 
atchievement an extraordinary performance for a foreigner: as it 
has ever been found more difficult to translate into than from a foreign 
idiom. Signior Olivari seems to have made himself master of our 
language beyond the usual limits of one who is not a native of Great 
Britain: Baretti wrote English prose tolerably well, but he never 
attempted verse; and if the versification of these poems be not of the 
first class, the translator may comfort himself with reeollecting that 
Milton’s Italian Sonnets bear no comparison with his Paradise Lost, 
nor with his Allegro & Penseroso. 

We have compared the first of these pieces with the original, and 
find the sense fairly given: but the elegance and poetical sprit of the 
celebrated author are wanting, as must ever be the case in translating 
poetry; unless it be undertaken by gifted men of equal genius with 
the original author, such as Dryden, Pope, and Gray. af. 

In the first of these dramas, Scipio’s Dream, the poet seems to have 
personified Fortitude, Resolution, Firmness, in the character of Con- 
stanza, rather than Constancy ; which in English is usually applied to 
the passions of love and hatred, friendship, unvaried habits, Xe 

Rey. Dsc. 1798. Ti We 
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: We cannot allow space either for quotation, or for verbal ertéfs 

cism ; otherwise, we might produce some of the speeches of Publius, - 
Fortune, and Constancy, ift which the admirable sentiments of Metae 
‘Wtasio are very well expressed ; and other parts of the dialogue, in 
which a slight change in the diction, or construction, would render 
the version unobjectionable, 
_ The next two pieces abound in sublime sentiments, particularly the 
last, Astrea appeased s in which the speeches of Clemency, Rigour, 
Apollo on eguality, and Astrea on inegualily, are admirable. These 
important points are fairly and fuily discussed ; as are those of self- 
love, and the vassions. 

These moral dramas, as well as most of Metastasio’s operas composed 
during a residence of 50 years at Vienna in the service of the court as 
Imperial Laureat, were written as birth-day Odes—not to lavish praise 
for what is done, but to tell princes what they cught to do. Some royal 
virtue is recommended and displayed in each of these pieces; which, 
though all originally written for music, and performed by the great- 
est vocal characters of the time, contain lessons of morality, pru- 
dence, and virtue, of infinite importance to the welfare of eeulitel. Bi 
Art. 29. The Irish Boy, a Ballad. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearsley. 1798. v 

This ballad feelingly describes and laments the horrid cruelties and 
devastation which have so unhappily taken place in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the recent rebellion there. The pathos and simplicity of 
the poem remind us of the pleasing and affecting ballads of Shen- 
stone. The two concluding stanzas, though not the best in respect 


of the poetry, merit particular notice for the conciliatory spirit that 


(so very seasonably ) breathes through them : 


¢ ———— Let us drive Party-rage from our breasts, 
In each sufferer a brother behold ; 
Sweet pity with merit each object invests, 


Whom the sharp fangs of anguish enfold. 


* To the houseless and hungry, the woe-worn and sad, 
We compassion and charity owe ; 
Let us ne’er in the wretched recognise the bad, 
~ Nor in the depress’d view a foe.’ 


We have been particularly struck by the benevolent introduction 
of the half-famish’d cat, and the poor faithful and affectionate dog, 
found among the ruins of a burnt-down cottage: but for what relates | 
to them, we must refer to the poem.—It appears, from various me- 
lancholy- accounts, that, in the general calamity which has so much 
desolated that lately: flourishing country, the innocent cows, and the 
tamed and domestic animals of every kind, have had their full share. 
-——Few men, however, extend their care so far from their own imme- 
diate personal concerns! 3 


Art. 30. Saint Guerdun’s Well, a Poem. By Thomas White, Master 
of the-Mathematical School at Dumfries. 2d Edition, greatly en- 
larged. 4to. 28. Robinsons. : 

This poem has been noticed in a former Review, Vol. xix. N.S. 


p-125. It is now considerably enlarged, apd rendered somewhat 
; more — 
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fnore intelligible :—but it is still pervaded by the same gloom of 
imagination, and the same fondness for shadowy beings and super- 
natural agency.—Of the poetical talents of the author we have ale 
ready spoken, and we see no reason tor changing our opinion. Ban 


POLITICS, FINANCE, 9%. 


Art. 3t. 4 Plan for raising the Taxes impartially, and almost free of 
Expence in War ; and in Peace for paying off the National Debt, 
at the same Time that the Wealthy shall receive Interest: for their 

‘Money, and the Poor be eased of Taxes. By Francis Adams, 
Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, and Deput 
Lieuténant for the County of Somerset.. 8vo. 18. 6d. Richard. 
son, &c. 1798. . 
Mr. Adams appears to be a notable spectilative financier, and offers 

many interesting considerations to the attention of the public. He 
avows his friendship for Mr. Pitt, and. his high opinion, in general; of 
our ministerial measures, particularly respecting the adopted modes 
of taxation: but he agrees with those who have expressed their dis- 
approbation of the assessed taxes; in opposition to which he warmly 
recommends the plan for a tax on income. This scheme he approves 
as operating more equally, and consequently more just/y, than that of 
the triple assessments ; and also as a more effectual method of forcing 
the money out of the pockets of miserly or disaffected persons, ' for 
the support of that government by which they and their property are 
protected. ; ou 

Mr. Adams offers a variety of calculations and tables in illustration 
of his proposals, &c. by all which it appears that he is acquainted, 
not slightly, with inquiries and investigations of this kind, 

In regard to his general opinion concerning the nature and conse- 
quences of the national debt, he thus briefly illustrates his idea of what 
will be our case, or the case of our posterity, if the continuance and 
increase of that burden be disregarded. ‘ Great Britain is frequently 
represented by the figure of a lion; in allusion to that simile, ‘the 
causes for apprehension strike me in the following light ; the invasion 
is a scratch that must arouse the lion; the national debt is an inter- 
nal gangrene, continually gnawing the vitals, and must in the end de- 
stroy the animal!’ p. 52. 

In support of this notion, he refers, in his moto, to the opinion of 
the celebrated Apam SmitH, wiz. ‘ The practice of funding has 
gradually enfeebled every state which has adopted it.” Wealth of 


Nations, vol. iii. 


‘ Art. 32. Thoughts on Taxation: in the Course of which the Policy 
of a Tax on Income 1s impartially investigated. 8vo. 2s. De- 
brett. 1798. 

This writer approves the proposed tax on income. . He reasons 
*on many of the objections to which it is liable, and denies that they 
ate of sufficient weight to occasion the rejection of the measure: but 

his arguments are rather too genera and his opinions, in some in- 
stances, are wavering. On thé inquisition that he says must take 
place in order to ascertain income, he remarks, that ‘ the mere disclo- 
sure of the state of every man’s circumstances is an evil of such mag- 

liz nitude, 
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nitude, as to be justified by nothing short of the most urgent neces 
sity :’ yet he thus begins his next page; ‘ it has often been asserted 
that a disclosure of income will be of the most fatal consequence to 


+ ithe mercantile world ; but I think much more stress is laid upon that 


argument than it will bear.” Notwithstanding that the author pre. 


‘fers taxing income to taxing property, he expresses his opinion that 


the burden of taxes falls with the greatest weight on annuitants ; 


who, he says, ‘ suffer more by their operation than any other descrip- 
tion of men.’ 


Art. 33. A Plan for redeeming Two Hundred and Thirty Millions of 

. the Three per Cent. Funds, and for improving the Public Revenue 

more than Three Millions Three Hundred and Forty-two Thousand 

- Pounds a Year, without raising any new Taxes, and without dimi- 

. mishing the Income of any Person. By S. P. a Country Gentle- 
".man. 8vo. 18s. Hatchard. 1798. 

; When a title-page promises largely, we are nat disappointed if the 

-performance produces little: for great promises raise expectation only 

4m the credulous ; and we are too old to belong to that class. Never- 

theless, in the pamphket before us, we find plans that are at least 


“worthy of consideration. 


The writer proposes to sell the crown lands; and to enable the 
Jords of copyholds, on paying a fine to government, to convey the 
fee-simple, converting them into freeholds. hese products, in addi- 
tion to the augmentation of the revenue arising from the sale of the 


sland-tax, he estimates at 490,000]. per annum. The remainder, 


.25852,0001. per annum, he préposes to raise by a different mode of 
providing for the church. His plan is to make the tithes redeemable, 
-and to convert all church lands and estates into freeholds; and he 
ealculates that the produce raised by these means, being vested in the 
funds, would be sufficient to pay the clergy the full amount of their 

resent incomes, and would yield a surplus. of 2,102,391]. per annum. 
He then adds 750,000]. per annum, which he believes the revenue 
-would gain, im consequence of the improvements which would take 
place in lands thus released from discouraging clogs. 

We apprehend that the author has been too sanguine in his calcu- 
lations ; and, no doubt, various objections may be urged against his 
proposals : but these, perhaps, many -will think, would be overbalanced 
by the benefits of them. His plans have the merit of injuring no 

rson’s income: the weight would fall prmeipally on the clergy of 

wture times: but the consequent improvement in cultivation would 





Capt. B... 


be a benefit without alloy. | pe 


Art. 34. .4 New Inquiry into the Principks and Policy of Taxation, 


in the Political System of Great Britain. 8vo. pp. 128. 2s. 
Debrett. 1798. B19 
The object of this work is to justify the principles of taxation whicle 


were recommended by Mr. Pitt when he established the heavy assess- 
_ ment of last year. 


The author tells us that ‘his particular wish has been to afford 
the public such an elucidation of the subjects he has treated of, as may 


. serve.to recommend them to their universal and general attention :’-—~ 


bus 
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‘un civ¢umstances far more powerful than the author’s elucidation-im- 
rieusly force such subjects on the public mind ; and we cannot sa 
that his elucidation, though he is a sensible writer, is sufficiently , 


perspicuous to afford any very material assistance towards our better ; 
comprehension of them. G)...s 


Art. 35. The Family-Tale: or the Story of Pitt, Fox, and O’Con- 
nor. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1798. 

Could the admirable wnter of the /Zistory of Fohn Bull revisit-this’ 
sublunary world, we believe that he would find ample materials for the 
employment of hts exquisite talents for pleasant and jautar narrative 
of great events: but, tii his return, or till the appearance of some kin- 
dred gemus of the old legitimate stock, it were well if his humble 
imitators would forbear to obtrude on the public their inadequate 
(forts im this peculiar walk of humour.—The merit of the present 
story of the rivalship of ** Pitman’? and “* Foxton,’ and their struggle 
for the management of Squire Grorce’s estate and concerns, con- 


. !esists alone in the laudable zeal of the story-teller, the loyalty of his 


design, and his hatred of Jacobins. 


Ait. 36. A timely Appeal to the Common Sense of the People of Great 
Britain in general, aud of the Inhabitants of Buckinghamshire in 
particular, on the present State of Affairs; with Reference to the 
Opinions of most of the British and French Philosophers of the 
present Century. By J. Penn, Esq. Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, 
8vo. pp. 120. 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1798. 

The object of this pamphlet is to examine the causes of popular 
discontents under the following heads: 1. “The Restraints of Reli- 
gion and Morality. 2. ‘The unequal Distribution of Wealth. 3. In- 
equality of Rank. 4. The Severity of our Penal Code. 5. Disre- 
gaid of the Good-will expressed for us by the French. 6. Religi- 
ous Establishments. 7. Partial Representation. 8. Imperfect Dif- 
fusion of Knowlege; with Ministerial Influence, Distresses of the 
Poor, and a long list of &c. The subject is important, and the 
author’s intentions we suppore to be-good: ‘but the obscurity of ‘the 
composition has bafled our utmost exertions to ascertain, in every in- 
stance, his meaging. The following sentences afford a specimen of 
the work : 

‘ The moralist, thus relying more on sympathy and common sense, 
than an accurate knowledge of moral theories, or even an incautious 
and undiscriminating originality of remark, would require being fas 


 voured in his views by continued perseverance 1m loyal conduct; which 


would permit our envied constitution to operate the desired change uns 
interruptedly ; without undoing, at intervals, by popular commotions, 
what had taken years of peace and industry to effect. This loyal 
conduct, I think, at this time, would be encouraged by nothing 
more than having decent habits of life always protected by the clergy 
from the imputation of Pharisaic hypocrisy.’ 
We give the following citation, as apposite to the circumstances 
both of the author and of ourselves : | 
4 Censure directed against the spirit of censure, is laudable, for the 
game reason that at other times it deserves disapprobation. It is thep 


li 3 a nega 
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‘a negation of the merit of that which isa negation of merit ; and tends 
to destroy its force ; yet if it perpetually appeals to reason, instead of 
declaiming with the pomp’ of moral self-sufficiency, even though its 
_. warmth betrays indignation at absurdity, it will appear momentary, 
‘tnd not of that habitual sort which characterizes modern philanthropy. 
The contemplation of the gloomy objects of censure, at such times, 
will resemble the view of an unwholesome and unsightly swamp, half 
veiled with mists, and overshadowed with clouds; which, while some. 
thing passes there interesting to us, we have no cbjection to look 
upon; but when that is over, we immediately turn, and afterwards 
constantly keep our cyes in preference upon a part of the country 
where it has cleared up, and which banishes discontent and suspicion 
by an enchanting combination of all the fair varieties of nature, My 
censure, however, has chiefly had censure in view. I do not say, its 
similar object has always been alike objectionable. ‘Those whose bu- 
siness it is to blame, or praise, are obliged to express their real senti- 


ments,” Gil.» 


Art. 37. The Tocsin; or, an Appeal to good Sense. By the Rev. 
L. Dutens, Historiographer to his Majesty, Rector of Elsdon in 
Northumberland, and F.R.S. Translated from the French by 
the Rev. Thomas Falconer. 8vo. pp.59. 15. 6d. Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 1798. 

"This alarm-tell appears to have been rung with a very good inten- 
tion. Men of probity and virtue can never be the friends of confusion 
and anarchy; and when principles are disseminated which lead to 
weaken or destroy the power of religious truth, and the morality 
which it produces and supports, it is very requisite to have recourse 
to those arguments and reasons which may fortify the mind against 
their benates efficacy, This task many writers have applied them- 
selves to perform, and have done it very seasonably and to great ad- 
vantage; and such is the design of the present publication. It 
uards the reader against atheists, or materialists, for the latter are 
~~ thus improperly classed; against ¢heiy/s, or those who admit 
the existence of a Supreme Being, but allow him neither crea- 
tion nor providence ; and lastly against those who plead for what is 
called natural religion alone, and will progeed no farther. Rousseau 
and Voltaire, especially the latter, are immediate objects of censure. 

~ We cannot spcak of this little work as producing what is zew + but 

the writer’s manner is somewhat peculiar; the fervor and affection 

with which it is written-:may recommend it ; and its brevity may pro- 
mote its circulation and increase its utility ; it also offers those argu- 











i ments which: have never been refuted. —We learn that this tract has 

; been frequently printed at Turin, Paris, and London: but we appre: , 
f] hend that it has not before appeared in the English language. ~~ Ay, 
y) Art. 38. Our good old Castle on the Rock ; or, Union the one Thing 


; needful, 12mo. 3d. Wright. 1798. 
| Since this well-disposed tract was written, to recommend the union 
P.. of all parties against an invading foe, our great naval victories have 
happily dispelled all our fears on that subject. ‘The author’s exer- 
tions, however, are equally worthy of praise. Took 
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Art. 39. Thoughts upon a new Coinage of Silver, more especially as 
it relates to an Alteration in the Division of the Pound Troy. By 

a Banker. 8vo. 23. 6d. Sewell, &c. 1798. 

Saavedra *, in his LXth emblem, enumerates, among the causes 
of revolutions in states, the badness of the coinage ; and certain it is 
that great convulsions have frequently succeeded an adulteration of 
the specie. Almost the last measure of the unmixed monarchy of 
France was a debasement of the current money, undertaken by M. de 
Calonne. Yet it would be preposterous to suppose that the Consti- 
tution wears out with its shillings, or that a new representation of our 
bank-notes must bring on a new representation of the people. .The 
fact is that subsitutions of a worse money for a better are not causes 
but symptoms of a government being in difficulty, which then hesi, 
tates little to unhinge the settled distribution of property, if it can 
more easily obtain a supply for the year. They do not exactly pro- 
duce the eventual confusion, but they reveal a stage of disease which 
is tending to that termination. Such, no doubt, were the consider- 
ations which impressed the very rational author of the pamphlet be- 
fore us; who deprecates the cutting, in future, a pound Troy of 
silver into 65 or 66 shillings, instead of 62 shillings, with a solemnity 
of alarm which an attentive examination of the subject will, we ap- 
prehend, but too well justify. 

Beccaria, in his Trattato delle Monete, ha3 proved it to be for the 
interest of all states, that the pound of gold and the pound of silver, 
when coined, should preserve the same relative and positive value as 


in commerce; levying at most a seigniorage equivalent to the cost 


and trouble of weighing and assaying. To this opinion, our author 
tends, or accedes; and he has divided his dissertation into four parts, 
which contain, 

I. A brief Account of the State of the Coins during some preced- 
ing Reigns, II. The Ways in which the Standard may be altered, 
with the Consequences that arise from a Debasement of it. III. The 
Alteration of the Standard of Silver, considered as operating gene- 
rally on all Coin. JV. A Conclusion, deprecating Change. 

In addition to the arguments urged by our author in his third and 
most interesting section, we would observe that the pound sterling, 
being only a nominal coin, is necessarily. measured by the shilling, 
which is a real one. If, therefore, twenty of the new shillings are to 
contain one-twentieth less of pure silver than before, the pound 
sterling must in fact suffer a depreciation of 5 percent. All con. 
tracts, therefore, for pounds sterling will become payable with a twen- 
tieth less of pure silver than before: while produce, necessaries, and 
all values not resulting from legal contract, will retain their original 
price. That which was sold for twenty old shillings will cost 
twenty-one new shillings. | : 

The whole mass of land-owners will consequently find their ex- 
pence increased, or their rents abridged, one twentieth parts which 
33 equivalent to the confiscation of one twentieth part of the whole 
Janded property in the kingdom; and this is done in the case of a 
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‘vitiated re-coinage, not to supply the wants of the state, but to em. 
rich the farmer at the expence of his landlord.—The owners of capi- 
tal lent on mortgage, or on bond, will in like manner find their in- 
come to have diminished one twentieth in its exchangeable value; 
which is equivalent to the confiscation of one twentieth part of the 
whole monied property in the kingdom; and this is done not to 
‘supply the wants of the state, but to better the condition of the 
debtor at the expence of the creditor; of the extravagant at the ex- 
pence of the frugal man.—The merchants, to whom money is due 
on accounts kept in pounds sterling with foreign * countries, will 
find five per cent. struck off their claims universally and irreparably ; 


‘which is equivalent to the confiscation of a twentieth part of all the 


millions due to the commerce of Great Britain, from Boiton to 
Canton ; and this is done not to supply the wants of the state, but 
to force a dishonest donative on foreigners.—The whole mass of 
stock-holders, again, will find a real abridgment of one twentieth 
of their incomes, which is equivalent to the confiscation of one twen- 
tieth of their funded property, or to the discharge of about twenty 
millions of the national debt. This is no doubt the grand + tempta- 
tion with ministers to entertain the project ; which will have the furs 
ther effect of diminishing, in reality, by one twentieth, all the salaries 
of office, and will thus be an indirect as well as a direct profit to 
the treasury. Is it, however, for these ends, worth while to realize 
a levelling dishonest confiscatory scheme, which every where sacrir 
fices the lender to the borrower, the opulent to the needy, and the 
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Art. 40.” Observations on the Taxation of Property. 8vo. 18 6d, 
' Carpenter, No. 12, Fleet-street, &c. 

These observations first appeared in a newspaper, and are now col- 
lected and published in a pamphlet. ‘The writer is an advocate for a 
direct tax on property. All other taxes, especially on expenditure, 
he observes, are in fact penalties on certain modes of enjoying pro- 
perty. He inveighs against taxing particular classes of men, which 


“he compares to hunting game. 


In this pamphlet, we find good morality and many good arguments, 
« As it is necessary,’ the writer says, § to the existence of society that, 
the laws should be obeyed, so it is the part of every good citizen to 
use his utmost endeavours to prevent any measure from passing into a 
law, which by the severity of its operation may endanger the infrac- 
tion of so essential a principle.’ ; 

As a specimen of the author's moral reasoning, we insert the fol- 


lowing short extract: ; 
¢ All moral evil owes its origin to delusive and insatiate self-love. 


‘Men of superior talents may be considered as the pilots of life: but if, 


instead of being faithful pilots, they are debating whether by the 
crafty destruction of the vessel they may obtain advantage to them- 





* The operation of adulterating money on foreign exchange was 
considered in our Review, Vol. xxii. N.S. p. 234. 
+ A second temptation is the profit of 5 per cent. on re-coining 


30 millions of circulating coin. 
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selves, they are at the same time the most abandoned and the most 
deluded. For who that has a moment’s thought can avoid feelin 
the observance of God to his secret views ; and when at the end be 
his labor—his voyage of an instant!—he claims the reward of his 
machinations—his eternal establistiment !—what answer shall he make 
when he is thus interrogated ?-—** Thou wouldst now receive at my 
hands that felicity which I only can bestow——when thou wert on th 
terrestrial journey, I gave thee the meaus of aiding thy fellopstraveh- 
lers—of promoting their happiness—of keeping them in thg#paths: of 
peace ; of mutual comfort. Hast thou done this ?”?—* F@l! where 
is that magnanimity which alone could fit thee for the society of be- 
ings whose ceaseless joys spring from each other’s happiness !’ 

In a postscript, he condemns the plan of making income the basis 
of taxation; a freehold, he remarks, being worth 25 or 30 years’ pur- 
chase, and a life interest, on an average, not above i2. Certainly, to 
a. person having to provide for a family, the difference must be ve 
great between an income being freehold, and its being only for life 3 
and there cannot be equal ability, in both cases, tq pay the same 





_, quantum of taxes. Capt. B... DL 
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Art. 41. Minor Morals, interspersed with Sketches of Natural 
History, historical Anecdotes, and original Stories. By Charlotte 
Smith. 12mo. 2 Vols. 4s. Low, 1798. 

The productions of this lady are well known: as a writer on edu- 
‘cation, her Rural Walks *, and Farther Rambles+, have met with a 
good reception in the world ; and so, probably, will the present, pub- 

“lication. It tends to the same valuable purposes with the former, it 
presents useful information to the young mind, directs its attention to 
the works of nature, and exhibits lessons of wisdom and virtue; all 
amid a variety of scenery and circumstances, with interspersed narra- 
tives, which altogether are likely to engage the attention of the reader, 
and to fix more deeply the instruction which is conveyed.~-Some objec- 
tions might be made. When Mrs. Belmour expresses a just displeasure 
with her niece for having read and ndiculed, instead of immediately 
yetuining, a letter belonging to one of the servants, it seems hard 
consistent that she should have permitted its being read to herself? 
yet this opens the way to some very pertinent and useful remarks. It 
may also, perhaps, be suggested that the meguigs is often too stiff, 
and that the words are not always well chosen and accommodated ;—~ 
but, all this notwithstanding, the work is well fitted for information 
and improvement. Should it.meet with encouragement, we are led 
to expect some additional volumes. Ht. 

Art. 42, Legons pour des Enfans, de PAge de deux jusqu’d cing 
Ans, Ouvrage en deux Parties. Traduit de P Anglois de Madame 
Barsauup, par M. Pasquier. 12mo. Small Size. 2 Vols. 2s. 


Darton and Co. 1798. 
Some years have passed since we recommended Mrs. B.’s little vo- 


Jumes to those who conduct the outset of the literary education of 





#* See M. Rev. N. S. vol. xvii p- 349. tT Do, vol. xxi. p. 458. 
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children. The obvious utility of that work has induced M. Pasquier 
to give to the public the present translation of it ; conceiving that so 
easy and so natural a composition could not be less useful in conducte 
ing children to a knowlege of the French tongue. <¢ Intending this 
translation also for the instruction of French youth,’ he found it, he 
tells us, in his prefatory advertisement, necessary ‘to make some 
slight alterations in the English work, by suppressing what hath a re- 
Kation only to England, and substituting in its place, things that have 
a relation to France. It appeared also more convenient to compress 
the four volumes into two; but,’ he adds, ‘I have followed the 
same form and division of sentences as in the original ; as it appeared 
to me to contain, in every respect, the advantages requisite to faci- 
fitate the instruction of young beginners.’ 


Art. 43. The Sparrow. 12mo. 2s. Newbery. 

As children, like other people, are fond of novelty, instruction from 
the bill of a sparrow may have its use among the various modes which 
ingenuity and industry are daily contriving ; and the ‘ Life of a 
Sparrow’ may afiord lessons as important as many other biographical 
‘productions. 


Art. 44. Keeper’s Travels in search of bis Master. 12mo...18.'6d, 
: Newbery. 

The poor dog Keeper, in his faithful and affectionate search for his 
master, passes through various scenes and many misfortunes. His 
little history, though it may not rank among the most valuable pro- 
ductions of the kind, will engage the attention of children, while it 


affords some useful admonition and good morality. Hi 


Art.45. Exercises upon the French Grammar, with the Rules pre- 


fixed to them, By P. Chardon, Ci-devant Avocat au Parlement 
_ de Dijon. 2d Edition. 12mo. 2s. bound. Sael. 
.« We believe that the first edition of this work escaped our notice ; 
in its present form, it well deserves the attention of those who wish to 
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acquire a grammatical knowlege of the French language. Ban’ 


Art. 46. Entertaining and instructive Exercises, with the Rules of the 
French Syntax. By John Perrin, 8th Editicn, 12mo. 33, 
bound. Law. | 
In the 4th vol. of our Review, we spoke of the first edition of this 

work in terms of commendation, We can now only add that it 

has received improvements from the hand of the author in every suc- 
cessive impression; and consequently that the last edition may be 


pronounced the best. 


Ast. 47. Tales of the Hermitage, written for the Instruction and 
Amusement of the Rising Generation. 12mo, pp. 228. 2s, 
Vernor. 1798. | | 
The beginning of the last of these tales has in it somewhat so inte- 

yesting and instructive, that we are inclined to transcribe it.—** Papa,” 

said Julius Godfrey, addressing himself to his father, ‘¢T wish you 
would buy'a little boy for me whom I saw begging in the street this 
morning ; for he says he has neither father nor mother in this Ss 
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and that he is fearful of being starved to death.””—* Buy you a little 
boy! Julius,” said Mr. Godfrey, “ if you had asked me to have 
bought you a little dog, I should not have been astonishéd ; but 
boys are neither to be bought nor sold, in this happy spot of 
earth.”—* Q indeed, papa, they are, for Charles Henley’s father 
bought him one, and he has such fun with him, you cannot imagine, 
Sometimes he makes a horse of him, and sometimes a harlequin, for 
his sisters have made him a very pretty jacket; and then if he won’t 
jump over the places Charles wants him, he whips the wooden sword 
from his side, and straps him till he flies over like a race-horse. Oh, 


‘it is such fun, papa, you cannot conceive.’”’>—** And so,”’ said Mr. 


Godfrey sternly, ‘* your only motive for w:shing me to save the boy 
from starving, was, that you might have the gratification of killing him 
with cruelty, and purchase pleasure at the expence of the poor crea- 
ture’s pain.’’+—* No, papa,”’ replied Julius, ** I would not hurt any 
body for the world; but you know black people have no feeling ; for 
Charies Henley says, their skins are as thick asa lobster’s shell, and 
if they were to be boiled they would be as red.””—* Then Charles is 
as weak as he is wicked, and deserves boiling himself,’”? said Mr. God- 
frey. “ But where did you see the unfortunate child ?’—The sto 

then proceeds very properly ; the poor lad is received into the family, 
proves very faithful, and is of distinguished service ; for which, when 
offered a reward, the honest boy replies, ** No, Massar ; me want no 
money—me want no clothes—and me no like paying when me do 
what is right.” 


The tales are eight in number ; -they bear the character of the-hera 


{ mitage, as supposed to have been written by Father Curbert, a hermit, 


who is said to have passed his time in serving his Maker, or rendering 
himself useful to his fellow-creatures. This distinction we cannot quite 
approve, though too common, as separating religion, or what is called 
duty to God, from morality and benevolence ; whereas real piety is 
the best foundation and source ef all good conduct.—The tales are all 
adapted to instruct and improve the mind, as well as to engage the.at- 
tention.—One great mistake appears in page 124, where the word 
compunction is inserted, we conclude, for compulsion. 


Art. 48. A Present for a Little Boy. 8vo. 1s. Darton and 
Harvey. #798. © : 

The commendation which, with pleasure, we bestowed on the Pree 
sent for a Little Girl, published by the same booksellers, (see Review 
for May last,) will justly apply to the present article.—If Messrs. 
Darton and Harvey proceed in the culture of this particular branch of 
juvenile amusement and instruction, we hope that they will be careful 
to preserve the spirit and neatness of their first specimen. 


Art.49. Fabule in usum Scholarum, selecte Operd et studio Georgii 
Whitaker, A. M. Grammatice Schole Magistri Southamptonia. Tertia 
Editio, aucta et emendata. 12mo. pp.138. 1s. Law. 1798. 
A short account of this little work will be found in our 15th vol, 

N.S. p. 218. Referring the reader-to what is there said, we have 

only now to announce to the public the appearance of a third edition, 

amended and enlarged, without any increase of price. The sale which 

it has obtained scems to prove that it is acceptable and beneficial. * 

| ‘ HISTORY, 
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BOTANY ~ 


Art. 50. Hortus Paddingionensis: or a Catalogue of Plants culti- 
vated in the Garden of J. Symmons, Esq. Paddiigton-house. By 
W. Salisbury, Gardener. 8vo. pp. 110. 3s. 6d. sewed. Shep- 
person and Reynolds. 1797. 

OF this work, it is only necessary to announce that the catalogue 

consists of the scientific names of the various plants, with their core 

responding English appellations, arranged alphabctically ; with the 
addition of an index of English names, and the Linnean genera to 


which they belong. A. 


Art. 5t. The Botanist’s Calendar, and Pocket Flora, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean System. To which are added References 
to the best Figures of British Plants. Smail 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 
about 450, 10s. 6d: Boards. White. 1797. 

The author.of this work has given a title-page which very little 
gorresponds with the contents of the volumes. The plants here de- 
scribed are only some of the indigenous British; and the order of their 
arrangement is according to tue time of their flowering ;—a most ob- 
jectionable method indeed! which can never be accurate for two years 
together. The whole of the class Cryptogamia is entirely omitted, 
as well as all the Grasses, Carexes, and Rusies, (execpt a single 
specics,) with their respective kindred genera. The compiler has 
eewey. omitted these, on the plea that the insertion of them would 

ave carried him ¢ beyond the limits of a pocket compendium :’ but 
we think that the want of them is a material and insuperable objec- 

tion. D 

Art. 52. Botany displayed; being a compleat and compendious Elu- 
eidation of Botany, according to the System of Linnzus. By 

ohn Thompson; with Plates, serving as Examples of the most 
eautiful, rare, and curious Piants, indigenous and exotic, coloured 
from Nature, and designed purposely to elucidate and ornament 
this Work. By A. Nunes, Botanical Painter. 4to. in Numbers. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 1798. 

We cannot class this display of the science of botany among the 
most successful endeavours to elucidate the Linnzan system that we 


have seen. ‘The plates are the best part of the work. pe 


Art. 53. Description of the Genus Cinchona, comprehending the 
various Species of Vegetables from which the Peruvian and other 
Barks of a similar Quality are taken. Illustrated by Figures of all 
the Species hitherto discovered. To which is prefixed Professor 
Vahl’s Dissertation on this Genus, read before the Sogiety of Natural 
History at Copenhagen. Alsoa Description, accompanied by Fi- 
sures, of a new Genus named Hyenanche, or Hyena Poison. 
By Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Fellow of the Royal and Antiqua- 
‘rian Societies, &c. Vice-President of the Linnean Scciety. 4to. 
Pp- 54. 13 Plates. 12s. Boards. White. 1797. 

‘This work is a most valuable monography, of a genus of plants 
which is highly important, but which, from the scarcity of specimens 
pod other causes, has hitherto been involved in much obscurity. heh 
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feel, however, some difficulty in admitting the C. spinosa to rank 
with the other species of the genus; since it differs so widely in its 
general habit, and has only four stamina and petals, whereas all the 
other species have five of each. A.At. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 54. 4 complete View of the Chinese Empire, exhibited in a Geo» 
graphical Description of that Country ; a Dissertation on its An-« 
tiquity ; and a genuine and copieus Account of Earl Macartney’s 
Embassy, &c. 8vo. pp. 456. 7s. Boards. Cawthorn. 1798 
This is avowedly acompilement, of which the editor (in a prefixed 

advertisement ) boasts the superiority to the fimsy abridgments of Sir 

G. Staunton’s work hitherto published. The boast, however, is not 

altogether a vain one; since this abridgment is undoubtedly more 

clear and more satisfactory than those which have preceded it.—The 
editor informs us, that ¢ the valuable Dissertation on the antiquity of 

China was liberally communicated to him by a writer of eminent, cele- 

brity, who has paid more than ordinary attention to the Chinese his- 

tory, and who will in a short time favour the world with the result of 

his observations and enquiries.’ We should deem it highly illiberal 

to anticipate demerit, and to prejudge a work which is merely in pras 

mise; yet justice obliges us to say that the dissertation on the anti- 

quity of China does not, in our apprehension, indicate sufficient depth 

of research to justify the eulogiums here bestowed on it: it is, how? 

ever, as far as it goes, well written. Gil...s. 


Art. 55. Les Aventures de Télémaque, Fils @ Ulysse. Par M. de \a 
Mothe Fénélon. Avec un petit Dictionnaire Mythologique. Nouvelle 
Edition, revue exactement sur toutes les Précédentes, &F corrigée avec 
soin, par Nicolas Salmon. 1i2mo. 2 Vols. 7s. Boards. Archg 
De Boffe, &c. 1798. 

Of so well-known a work as the Telemague of Fénélon, it can 
only be necessary to say that this edition is printed with a neatness 
and correctness which do honor to the attention of Mr. Salmon, and 


to the press of Mr. Spilsbary. “Tay. 


Art. 56. Tables, for shewing the Dates of Bills falling due, having 
from 10 to g5 Days to run, including the Three Days of Grace. 
ato. Pamphlet. Edinburgh. 1797. : 
These tables are adapted for the use of merchants, bankers, army- 

agents, and others who have frequent occasion to calculate the date of 

a bill’s elapse. The operation is indeed very simple, and requires 

only an attentive use of the almanac: but where the process recurs 

minutely, it may save time to be spared even a consultation of the 

calendar. E 

Art. 57. The Life of St. Columba, the Apostle and Patron Saint of 
the Ancient Scots and Picts, and joint Patron of the Irish; come 
monly called Column-Kille, the Apostle of the Highlands. By 
John Smith, D. D. Honorary Member of the Antiquarian an 
Highland Societies of Scotland. 8vo. pp. 168. 3s. sewed. 
Wright. 1798. . : 

* ‘The life of this celebrated Saint of the sixth century was written 

in Latin by two of his succeesors, Cummin and Adomnan. Their 

performances, 
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performances, like other works of the same nature and of the camé 
age, are filled with visions, ie wert and miracles. Dr: Smitk 
has therefore undertaken to diserfcumber the memoirs of this great 


© and good man from the marvellous garb with which they have been 


Th 
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so long invested, to separate th¢ fact from the fable, and to shew 
the Saint in his real character. How far he has adhered to this ju- 
dicious plan, the opening passages of the life will enable the reader 
to determine. 

« Columba was a native of Ireland, descended from the royal 
family of that kingdom, and nearly allied to the kings of Scotland. 
Like many others who made™a con:pictous figure in the world, his 
birth is said to have been preceded by some extraordinary eircum- 
stances. Maveth, the disciple of St. Patrick, is said to have pre- 
dicted the birth and name of Columba, and the lasting glory which 
he should acquire by converting the Western Isles to Christianity. 

* ¢ His mother also, when with child of the Saint, dreamed one night 
that a person, whose figure and mien seemed to denote him to be 
more than human, had presented her with a veil or garment of the 
most beautiful texture and colours; that ina little time, however, 
he resumed his gift, and raising and expanding it in the sky, allowed it 
to fly through heaven. As it flew, it continued to extend itself on 
all hands, over mountains and plains, till at length it covered an 
expanse which her cye was notable to measure. Finding what she 
had once possessed thus gone out of her reach, and likely to be irre- 
coverably lost, she could not help expressing her sorrow and regret, 
till the angel thus addressed her: ** Be not grieved at not being allow« 
ed to retain this valuable gift but for a very short time. It is an em- 
blem of that child of which thou art soon'to be the mother: for him 
hath-God ordained, as one of his prophets, to be extensively useful upon 
earth, and to lead an innumerable company: of souls to heaven.’’ 

: ‘The <ircumstanees attending the déath ‘of the Saint were yet more 
extraordiary:—he died at the time’ which he had predicted in his 
conventual church, which was -all illumined, and as it were filled 
with a heavenly glory, or angelic light. ‘The author’s note on this 
subject is worth transcribing : | “ 

« Adomnan gives a beautiful and classical description of two other 
extraordinary visions, which, he says, had been seen on the night on 
which Colamba died {or perhaps of this same vision, seen by different 
persons and in different places); one of them by a holy man in Ireland 
(Lugud Mac-Talcain), who had told next morning that Columba 
was dead; and the other by a number of. fishermen who had been 
that night fishing in Glen Fende, from some of whom Adomnar 


.. had the relation when. a boy. The purport of both és, that on the 


might and hour on which Columba, -* the pillar of so many churches,”’ 
had departed, a pillar of fire, which illumined the sky, with a light 
brighter than that of the mid-day sun, was seen to rise from Jona, 
while loud and sweet-sounding anthems of innumerable choirs of 
angels ascending with his soul were distinctly heard; and that when 
this column reached the heavens, the darkness again returned, as if 
the sun had suddenly set at noon.—Such lively pictures of the opi- 
mions of former times will. not displease the aatiquary, nor appear 
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{insignificant to the good and pv man. The cold sceptic may per- 


haps smile at the. credulity of former ages: but credulity is more 
favourable to the happiness of man, and to the interests of society, 
than scepticism. In the history of all ages and nations, we read of 
some such extraordinary appearances in certain stages of society. 
Shall we then refuse all credit to human testimony ; or shall we allow 
that a kind Providence may have adapted itself to the dark state of 
socicty, and given such visible and striking proofs of the connection 
and communication between this world and a world of spirits, as 
may be properly withheld from more enlightened times ; which may 
less need them, and perhaps less deserve them ?” : 

Dr. Smith appears to be a man of sincere piety: but his piety, 
we fear, will be considered as deeply tinctured with superstition > 
and it may be thought that, unless he could have communicated 
information more interesting and more authentic, it would have been 
better if he had allowed the bones of. St. Columba to repose in 
silence. 


Art. 58. Anecdotes of the last twelve Years of the Life of end: Rouse 
seau, originally published in the Journal de Paris, by Citizen Co- . 
rancez, one of the Editors of that Paper. Translated from the 
French. r2mo. pp. 104. 2s. 6d. sewed. Wallis. 1798. 

Of this work, the following account is given in the prefacet 

¢ The long dormant controversy respecting the personal character 

of J. J. Rousseau, has been recently caval among the French Li- 

terati, in all its original vehemence. ‘The immediate occasion ‘of re= 

newing the contest, is a publication which made its appeatance & 
few months ago at Paris, intituled, “* De mes rapports avec, J. J. Rouse 
seau, et de notre Correspondence, Sc. par J. Dussaulx.”” ‘Those who 
are acquainted with what has been already written upon the life atid 
character of the illustrious philosopher of Geneva, and particularly 
with the latest French edition of his works, need not be told that 
the Author of that publication is one of the numerous persons; 
whom Rousseau admitted to a degree of intimacy for a time, an 
afterwards discarded for ever. The public have long been in posses- 
sion of the grounds of his quarrel with Dussaulx, and of the letters 
which he wrote to him, previously to their final separation. But, 
the answers to these letters having been suppressed, either by Rous- 
seau himself, or his editors, Dussaulx, now bending under a load 
of years, conceived himself justified by a due solicitude for his own 
reputation, and the interests of truth, -in leaving behind him a com. 
plete state of the correspondence, accompanied with some particulars 
of his short intercourse with Rousseau, and with critical observations 
on the whole of his life.’ 

One or two of these anecdotes may be selected : 

‘ I have stated that he possessed a simplicity bordering on the 
character of infancy. On going to see him, one day, I found him 
joyful, walking up and down his chamber with large strides, and 
proudly eyeing tvery thing that it contained. ‘ All these are my 
own,” said he.—(It should be observed, that this all consisted of a 
bed with coarse cotton curtains, a few straw-bottomed chairs, a come 
mon table, and 4 scrutdire of walnut-tree.) | How -were they not 
i a your 
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our own yesterday ?” said I, ‘ I have long seen every thing’ that {s 
‘here in your possession.’’—‘ Yes, Sir,’”’ rejoined he, “ but I was in 
debt to the upholsterer for them, and it is only this morning that I 
‘completely paid him off.”? He seemed to enjoy his few articles cf 
furniture with much more real satisfaction, than the wealthy proprietor, 
who frequently knows not the one half of what he possesses. 

' © At another time when I went to see him, there was such a smil¢ 
on his countenance, and he had such a loftiness of air, that I scareely 
knew him at first sight. He rose from his seat, strutted about, and 
clapping the fingers of his right hand upon his fob, he made the 
money in it gingle. You see, said he to me, that I have a crural 
hernia; but I am no wise anxious to get rid of it. He then told me 
that he had just received twenty crowns for copying some pieces of 
music. As 

‘ I have said that he was good-natured.—A young and very hand- 
some English lady, who was a friend of my wife, had long expressed 
a desire of seeing Rousseau. As I had Jong made it an inviolable 
rule that I should never introduce any person to him, it was im- 
possible for me to gratify her curiosity. One day, however, I had 
to carry with me to his house, one of my children, who was yet too 
young for him to have known her; as he requested to see them all 
one by one, that he might enjoy the pleasure, he said, of tracing in 
them the virtues of their mother. The young English girl was in 
my house at the time. I proposed to her to dress herself as a nurse, 
and to take charge of the infant. She embraced the proposal with a 
transport of joy, put on the nurse’s apron, took up the child, and 
went along with me. I have already mentioned that this nurse was 
handsome, but I should have added, that her appearance was far 
from being vigorous. I took advantage of this circumstance to amuse 
myself a little. I commanded the nurse to keep the child in such or 
such a position, to walk or sit down with it, as 1 pleased, being wel] 
assured that she would obey me. Rousseau entered into discourse 
with her, and expressed a regret that she had been obliged to accept 
@ situation, the fatigues of which seemed to be beyond her strength. 
He desired Madame Rousseau to make her taste something ; and she 
was very well entertained. Madame Rousseau told me on the fol- 
lowing day, that she had remarked with pain, and indeed with sur- 
prize, that I had too little consideration for the delicate frame of 
the nurse, and that I spoke to her with too much harshness.’ — 

_ © He had spontaneously promised to set to music all the words 
which my wife should at any time send to him for that purpose. I 
one day carried to him, at her desire, the volume of Letourneur’s 
Translation of Shakespeare which contains the Tragedy of Othello, 
and pointing out the passage in which are these words: The poor 
goul sat sighing by a Sycamore tree, Sc. I mentioned my wife’s request 
that he would set them to music. I observed to him, at the 
same time, that to assign to these words their appropriate character, 
it was necessary to read over the piece. ‘ 1 am very sorry for 
it,”’ said he, “* as I have taken a resolution to read no more”? 
As I well knew his scrupulous delicacy with regard to his reso- 
lutions, J replicd “that the man who holds himself wasat #. 
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fulfil all his engagements, of whatever nature, should be careful to 
enter into as few as possible, lest he involve himself in contradictory 
obligations, one of which he must necessarily violate. You have 
resdived with yourself to read nothing, yet you have promised to 
my wife to set to music all the,words that she should send to you. 
She has now sent you some, which require that you shall read a tra- 
gedy. You are, therefore, under the necessity of violating your en- 
gagement with yourself, or your engagement to my wife ; you have 
only to make your option.” I knew beforehand the effect which 
this argument would produce on his mind. He meditated for a 
moment, and then, taking hold of the book, ‘ give it me,”? said he, 
«< T will read it.” ; , 

« My readers are, doubtless, convinced of the great importance of 
stating facts, as they passed, and with all their circumstances, to 
enable them to form just conclusions respecting the man, whose 
real character they wish to estimate.—He soon after informed me 
that the music was completed, and nothing was wanting but that my 
wife should, according to their previous agreement, give herself the 
trouble of going to hear it, for the purpose of approving or rejecting 
it. He had composed two different airs for the verses; my wife was 
to choose between them, or to reject both. In the latter case he de- 
sired me to tell her, that he would enter upon-a third attempt. IL 
went to hear them along with my wife, a woman the most unobtru- 
sive of her sex, especially on such an occasion, and herself extremely: 
timid. He placed himself before his little spinnet, but in such a state 
of agitation, that his fingers trembled on the keys, and his voice 
could not bring out a note. He coughed, he sighed, and threw 
himself into violent motions; he assured us, however, that this tre- 
pidation would be soon over. At length he succeeded in singing the 
two airs; and my wife preferred the one which is contained in the 
collection of his ballettes, published after his death. This air is ex- 
quisitely adapted to the true expression of the situation in which the 
words are introduced by Shakespeare. May I be permitted to re- 
mark on this occasion, that it is probable that Citizen Ducis, author 
of the excellent Tragedy of Othello, was not dcquainted with this air 
of Rousseau’s; for if he was, he would certainly have adopted 
Letourneur’s translation, that it might be sung on the stage. He 
would have had the advantage of associating himself with Shakespeare 
and Rousseau, would have gratified the public with that excellent 
production, and given additional effect to the pathos of the scene by 
the natural and melting expression of the musical composition.’ 

The de of Rousseau was not such as merits minute attention, 
The details of it tend rather to check the impression of his writings ; 
which, whatever were his failings, are eminently favourable to a ge- 
. Merous elevation of sentiment. 


= " Art. 59: A View of Antient and Modern Dullin, with its Improve. 
; ments to the Year 1796; to which is added, A Tour to Bellevue, 
the Seat of Peter Latduche Esq. Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Leitrim. Also a Tour from Dublin to London: in 
1795, through the Isle of Anglesea, Bangor, Conway, Llangollen, 
Shrewshury, Stratford upon Avon, Blenheim, Oxford, Windsor, 
Rev. Dec. 1798. Kk Hampton 
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‘ Hampton-Court, Twickenham, and Kensington. By. John Fer- 


rar, Author of the History of Limerick. 8vo.. 6s. 6d.. Boards. 

Dublin. 1796. London, imported by Becket. | 

It is an unpleasant part of our office to pronounce judgments 
which may wear the appearance of severity: but we are bound, by a 
strict regard for truth, to deal impartially and justly. In the present 
instance, we cannot say that we have met with much to praise and 
little to.censure. We aeknowlege the pious and so far commendable 
turn of the writer, and the good intention with which, no doubt, his 
present work has been offered to the public: but good design cannot 
stand in the place of those talents which are requisite for the due ex- 
ecution of a voluntary engagement ; nor are the public bound to dis- 
miss with favour him who claims their attention under the ill-founded 
supposition of ability, because of the plea of well-meaning. 

» In the first of the two tracts which are contained in this volume, 
Mr. Ferrar professes to exhibit a view of the antient and present 
state of * the second city in the British empire.? On such a 
subject, a writer of competent industry, regulated by a discrimi- 
nating taste and judgment, might have easily collected matter which 
would not fail to gratify the antiquary and the philosopher, and 
might have given an interesting though local sketch of men and man- 
niers.: but Mr. F.’s performance is too much confined to petty de. 
tails, to the measurement of rooms, the enumeration of lamps, and 
the transcribing of epitaphs. Pages are filled with lavish encomiums 
on people who, we conclude, had promoted his subscriptions ; and 
with the most hyperbolic praises of common objects, 

- ‘To the second tract, the Tour from Dublin to London, we are 
sorry to apply the same characteristics. Most of what appears to be 
in any degree interesting in its-details is Aistorical rather than déscrip- 
dive, and is taken from other writers: to whom, indeed, this traveller 
candidly acknowleges his obligations. What we find of his own 
amounts to little more than a series of unimportant remarks, on trivial 
and common topics. 

Let us not, however, refuse to Mr. F. his due praise ; for to praise 
he certainly is entitled,—if contempt of fatigue, if the most minute 
and indefatigable industry, and a taste and good-humour which can be 
ecw. with whatever presents itself to his notice, be praise-worthy. 

e have already observed that he transcribes epitaphs and counts 
lamps : but he does mor¢,—he travels 60 miles in a day through the 
country which he describes; he preserves the substance and ortho- 
graphy of the directions on the finger-posts ;_and he collects for his 
readers the poetry which is to be found scratched on the windows of 
every country inn, by the idle hands of rhyming travellers. 

For our account of a more respectable performance [to the best of 
our present recollection] by Mr. Ferrar, we refer to the 78th volume 
of our Review, Art. History of Limerick. 


Art. 60. Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of Fonas Hanway, Esq. 
comprehending an Abstract of his Travels in Russia and Per- 
sia; ashort History of the Rise and Progress of the charitable and 
political Institutions founded or supported by him; several Anec- 
dotes, and an Attempt to delineate his Character. By John — 
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The 3d Edition, considerably abridged. 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed 

1798. 
This new edition of a curious and valuable work, which was first 
published in 1787, is abridged by its judicious author for the sake 
of reducing its price, and extending its circulation ‘ among those 
readers who have but little money to lay out in books.’ The motive 
is laudable ; especially as the work is well calculated for promoting 
the two great ends of reading,—-USEFUL INFORMATION, and RA- 
TIONAL AMUSEMENT. 

For our account of this publication, at the time of its first ap- 
pearance, see M. Rev. vol. lxxvii. p. 320. 


Art. 61. Mr. King’s Apology: or, a Reply to his Calumniators- 
8vo. 2s. Wilkins. 1798. 


We find, by the perusal of this detail, that a variety of troublesome ' 


and vexatious occurrences have, at different times, contributed to 
checquer the life of the present apologist with contests and litigations’; 
some of which may have aided his ‘ calumniators’ in their esiceboas 
to stamp on the public mind unfavourable impressions with respect 
to his principles and conduct.—Expensive law-suits, and disagreeable 
contingencies, of one kind or another, are the subjects of Mr. K.’s 
complaint : but the last of those troubles seems to have been chiefly 
instrumental in giving birth to the apology now before us; which 
principally relates to the circumstance that, about five or six months 
ago, the author was obliged to appear before a magistrate, on a 
very peculiar charge against him, which was deposed by two women 
of the town.—As, however, matters of this sort do not much re- 
late to any branch of literary or scientific discussion, we shall only 
observe that the women were very soon induced to retract their charge, 
(before another magistrate,) acknowleging that it was merely a con- 
spiracy to extort money from the person accused. 

We have only to add that Mr. K.’s narrative is well written; that 
some parts of it are even entertaining; and that it will, doubtless, 


considerably interest such of its readers as are personally acquainted ° 


with the writer, or who may have heard of his fortunes or misfortunes : 


—for it appears that the hood-winked goddess -has not always been 
averse to him. 


Art. 62. The Real Calumniator detected: being candid Remarks on 
Mr. King’s Apology, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Downes. 

The answerer’s principal view, in this publication, appears to have 
been the defence of Justice Bond, of Bow-street ; who, as we have 
always understood, is fairly intitled to the character of an able, 
vigilant, and useful magistrate,—but who has been very harshly and 
severely arraigned by the resentful apologist in the preceding article, 
on account of the manner in which he (Mr. B.) conducted himself 
when Mr. K. appeared before him, to answer to the charge of the two 
harlots. —'This zealous vindicator and warm encomiast of the Bow- 
street administration is, indeed, very severe and sarcastic on Mr. K. 


and also manifests (we think) peculiar illiberality, whenever he ~ 


alludes, as he frequently does, to that Gentleman’s belonging [if we 


‘mistake not his meaning] to the family of the children of Israel. —This - 
_gponymous writer laughs at the recantation of the perjured women, and 
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Seems inclined to credit only their first story :—~the particulars of 
which, from respect to the laws of decorum, we have merely intimated, 
not detailed, on mentioning the Apology. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 
Art. 63. Preached before his Excellency Jolin Jeffries, Earl Cam- 


den, Lord Lieutenant, Presip—ent,—and the Memptrs—of the 
Association for discountenancing Vice, and promoting the Prac- 


tice of Virtue and Religion;.in St. Peter’s Church,’ Dublin, : 


May 22, 1798, by the Right Rev. Thomas Lewis O’ Beirne, 

D. D. Lord Bishop of Ossory. 8vo. Dublin. 

. We have here‘an animated sketch of what may be termed the moral 
and political state of the kingdom, including more immediately that 
of Ireland, at the period when this discourse was delivered from the 
pulpit. The text 1s Nehem. ch. xiii. v.17: ‘ Then I contended 
with the nobles of Judah, and said unto them, what evil is this that 
ye do?” Accordingly, the preacher, assuming with no impropriety 
a similar style of address, considers himself as ‘ deputed to expostu- 
late on the evil that is doing in the land.’ 

The worthy Bishop tommences his view of the wide extent of 
the existing national evil in which he sees his country unhappily in- 
volved, by a display of the progress of modern infidelity on the 
neighbouring continent, with the incessant endeavouré of the French 
free-thinkers to overturn the Christian Religion, by the effect of their 
antichristian writings, &c.—The consideration of this principal 
branch of his subject naturally leads him to expatiate on the great 
utility of so sen a a design as that of the Irish Association ; so 
wisely and worthily formed to oppose the dangerous efforts of 
irreligion and atheism, by combating them with the same kind of 
— which they have but too successfully used to ‘ turn the 
world upside down ;”—and thus, (with views so different !) to en- 
lighten, instead of perverting, the minds of the lower ranks of 
people ; among whom the enemies of human happiness had every 
where so industriously employed themselves: in disseminating their 
pernicious opinions. On the success which, in Ireland, has already 
attended this excellent design, the Bishop congratulates the Society ; 
urging them, on every Christian and patriotic motive, to continue 
their truly laudable exertions * ; and, by every means pointed out in 
that plan of association, to rekindle the sacred fire of true Religion 
among all ranks: especially by a more commendable observance of 
the pious duties of the Lord’s day,—the general neglect and misuse 
of which, he laments most pathetically and with admirable energy 

d proper colours, the growing 





* To counteract the endeavours of the enemies of Christianity, 
and to provide or disseminate an antidote against the poison which 
‘they have so plenteously administered, the society have published and 
circulated - impressions of seasonable extracts from the works 

| orne and Watson, Mr. Erskine’s arguments against 
Pame, and other writings of a similar nature,—particularly the Bp. 
of Ossory’s eircular letter to his clergy. 
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profanation of the Sabbath, so glaringly observable in France, for 
many years past ; and which he considers as one powerful cause of 
that horrid impiety and profligacy, which have but too naturally and 
effectually prepared the hearts and dispositions of the people, for that 
monstrous torrent of barbarism which has since overwhelmed that 
devoted country. 

The Bishop then applies (we fear, too justly) his observations on 
the general disregard of the Sabbath, in France, for many years past, 
to the prevailing dissoluteness of manners in Ireland; and their 
fellow-subjects of England do not pass uncensured in this respect :— 

are we that we have very little to offer in their defence, 

The eloquent and patriotic preacher appropriates the concluding 
part of his admonitory addréss to a discussion of the state and cir- 
cumstances of the highly-respectable society before whom it was de- 
livered.—We must not forget to observe that, in the course of the 
sermon, his Lordship very properly adverts to the rise and progress of 
the recent unhappy rebellion, as yet, we fear, not wholly extinguished: 
but, for a more satisfactory idea of what is said on a// the great and 
interesting topics *, which we are obliged thus briefly and imperfectly 
to mention, we must refer to the discourse at length. 

In the Appendix, are some observations respecting the principal 


objects which this laudable institution has had in view, viz» I. The 


Dissemination of the Holy Scriptures. I1. The Religious Education of 


Youth. IIT. Moral and Religious Instruction. A brief state of the 
receipts and payments of thé Association, and a very respectable list 
of the Members, are also ‘subjoined. 

On the whole, this performance has given us so much satisfac- 
tion in the perusal, that we cannot but sincerely and warmly recom- 
‘mend it to the attention of our public-spirited readers, on both sides 
of the water. We wish to see an English edition, for the more 
general circulation of it in this country. 


Art. 64. Preached in the Parish Church of Hanwell, ia Middlesex, 


July 21, 1798, before the Members of the United Armed Asso-, 


ciation, formed within the Parishes of Hanwell and Ealing, in- 

cluding New and Old Brentford. By George Henry Glasse, M.A. 

Rector of Hanwell ; Honorary Chaplain to the Corps., 8va. 18 

Cadell and Co. . | 

The pious sentiments expressed in this discourse are well adapted 
to the occasion, and are delivered in appropriate language. 


Art. 65. Delivered in the Church of St. John Baptist, Wakefield, 
June 25,1798. Before the Society of Free and Accepted Masons 
of the Lodge of Unanimity (N° 202). By Brother the Rev. R. 
Munkhouse, D.D. 8vo. 1s. Cawthorn. 

We have reason for believing that the superstructure of British 
vee-masonry is formed on the sure basis of Christianity and loyalty, 
and that it differs, toto celo, from those impure mansions from which 
the hydra of Jacobinism has been said to issue forth for the destruc- 
ticn of every social good. ; 
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* Among which, we meet with some striking remarks on a point 
of pe trivial moment: § The Reform of the Criminal Poor? =~ 
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Dr. M. judiciously observes that, ‘ To endeavour to ascertain, ia 
the vast expanse’ of antiquity, the precise period when the appella- 
tion we now bear was adopted ; when the nature and objects of the 
masonic order were confounded with the mechanic arts, or the science 
of architecture, would lead us far from the purposes of this assembly, 
and divert your regards from what may be practically beneficial, to 
vague conjecture, and desultory investigation.’ 

he perpetual occurrence of masonic terms consorts but aukwardly 
with the graces of pulpit oratory; particularly when the Doctor advises 
his auditory to ‘ carefully éy/e their hearts.’ P. 29. 

Were it allowable to criticise the language of a sermon archi- 

tecturally, we might say that we discover more of the superfluous orna- 


ment of the Coriathian, than,the strength and grace of the Jonic, in 
this production. ad Dall 


Art. 66. Preached at the Visit#ion held in Grantham, May 14, ~” 
1798: and dedicated, with due Respect, to the Rev. John Pretty- 
man, D. D. Archdeacon, and to the Clergy in the Hundred of 
Beltishloe. By Samuel Hopkinson, B. D. late Fellow of Clare- 
Hall, and Vicar of Morton. 8vo. 6d. Newbery. 

There is some appearance of singularity in this discourse, but the 
most striking part of it is the author’s account of the methodists 
_and theirtenets. He has given his opinion of this very numerous sect 
with more attention and candour, than has usually been manifested 
by writers who have zealously brandished their pens in support of our 
religious establishment. 
The ¢ profits arising from the sale of this publication will be appro- 
priated to charitable purposes.’ 


Art. 67. Preached in the Parish Church of Midhurst in Sussex. 
By the Reverend Richard Lloyd, A.M. late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 4to. 2s. Shepperson and Rey- 
nolds. 

In this charity-sermon the preacher inculcates, in a very strong and 
e forcible manner, the importance of carly education, as the only means 

by which that perverseness of the will, and that fatal disposition to 

evil, which are too often observable in children, may be checked, 

if not wholly subdued. He appears to be actaated by a benevolent 

regard for the happiness of mankmd ; which, he justly conceives, can 

be promoted by nothing so much as by the practice of those duties 

which the Christian Religion enjoins. Ban* 


Art. 68. Delivered in the Parish-Church of Sheffield, to thé Ori- 
ginal United Lodge of Opp Frettows, on July 9,1798 (being their 
Second Annual Festival). By George Smith, M. A. Curate of 
the said Church, and late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
6d. Matthews. 

Odd Fellows are not very uncommon: but who are these ? -iven 
the preacher avows himself to .be ‘unconnected and unacquainted 
with the society,—and totally ignorant of their principles :’ though 
he adds that he received an assurance that their purpose, in appearing 
at Shefheld church at that time, was ‘ to convince the world that 
they were neither associated to encourage antichristian nor antimo- 

6 narchical 
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narchical principles.’ —Connected with them or not, he has delivered 
a sensible discourse, and offered advice worthy of the attention of 
the United Lodge ( Free-masons, we conclude) and_all other persons. 
Yielding, as he says, a decided preference to the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the established church, he expresses himself with liberality 
and candour respecting other denominations of Christians. If he 
somewhat inclines, as perhaps he may, to Methodism, in coneurrence 
with the articles which he professes to embrace, it is certain that 
his exhortations to the practice of all virtue are warm and energetic. 
He remarks that the name which the Society assumes is equivocal and 
ridiculous: but he recommends a strict regard to the motto which this. 
fraternity have chosey, viz. “ friendship, love, and truth :”?—in con- 
formity to which, is added to the sermon an Hymn sung by the 


brethren at the conclusion of the service. Hi 


Art. 69. Preached at Lambeth Chapel, March 4, 1798, at the 
Consecration of the Right Reverend John Buckner, LL.D. Lord’ 
Bishop of Chichester. By John Napleton, D. D. Canon resi- 
dentiary of Hereford, &c. Published by Command of his Grace 
the Archbishop. 4to. 1s. Robson. 

The immediate topic of this discourse is, Jesus said unto him, Feed 
my sheep, John, xxi. 17- By an ingenious and well-written descant 
on benevolence as peculiarly the duty of the Christian believer, the 

reacher is led to the § still larger incitements and higher obliga- 

tions’ which attend the Christian minister ; who is supposed to find 
them enlarge as he advances to more elevated or dignified stations. 
The writer acknowleges that ‘ churches, like states, have been pro- 
ductive of partial evils :’—but, he adds, ‘ the good exceeds the evil, 
in a far greater proportion than we are apt to imagine.’— Respecting 
the Anglican church and state, it is said, (aud happy are we if it be 
strictly true, ) hye have preserved our monarchy and episcopacy to- 
gether; each refined from every tendency to evil, and retaining only 
the blessed prerogative of doing good.” 

The sermon is accurate and rather elegant in its style, sensible in 
its plan and execution, and edifying and impressive in its remarks 


and exhortations. De 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Y. Z. inquires what volume of our Review contains the account 
of Mr. Wakefield’s translation of the New Testament;—we refer him 
to our 8th volume New Series, p. 241. He also desires to be in« 
formed what other English translations have been made of the New 
Testament, besides that in common use? As it is no part of our pro- 
vince to answer such questions as are often proposed to us, particularly 
those wich come from anonymous correspondents, we have repeatedly, 
though.#in vain, requested that-such inquiries should not be trans- 
mitted ‘to us. Our frequent compliance with them has indeed so 
much icreased the evil, that we must still remonstrate against it :— 
we have much more than sufficient employment for the time allotted 
to us for the discharge of our obligations to the public. As, how- 

ever, 
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ever, we have replied to one part of Y. Z.’s letter, we will not close 
this note without adverting to his other inquiry, concerning the vari- 
ous English tranelations of the N. T. At present we recollect, 
1. That of Rheims, in 1582; since revised by the late Dr. Chaloner, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of London, 1750, 8vo. 5 vols. II. One 
by Dr. Cornelius Nary, 8vo. 1719. ILI. Another by Dr. Witham, 
Svo. 2 vols. 1730. IV. Another from the French of F. Simon, 4to. 
2 vols. 1730. All these are from the Latin Vulgate; except that 
the last is a secondary version, through the medium of the French 
language. ‘The notes are judicious.—The only translation from the 
Greek, since that of Mr. Wakefield, is one by Mr. Scarlett, very re 
cently published ; and not yet reviewed.—We - recollect the fol- 
lowing names of English translators of the sacred volume; viz. 


«Wyckliff, Tindal, Purver, Doddridge, Wesley, Harwood, and Wors- 


Key. Most of these have been reviewed in our work ; as will appear 
on consulting our General Index. 

The same correspondent observes that, ¢ doubtless, astronomers 
have some particular rule or method by which to measure the distance 
of one planet from another,—and the size of a particular planet.’ —* If,? 
he adds, ¢ this rule is to be met with in any work in the English or 
the French language, I should feel myself much obliged if you would 

int out the work,’ &c.—Almost any astronomical treatise will fur- 
nish an answer to Y. Z.’s inquiry ; Dr. Vince’s late System of Astro- 
nomy, for instance: (see Review for October last, Art. I.:) where, 
in one of the chapters concerning the distances of the planets, the 
rule may be found. In the same work, likewise, occurs the method 
of determining the magnitude of a planet, which is easily effected, 
when the distance is known. 





We regret that accidents have hitherto retarded our notice of Dr. 
Wnderwood’s polite letter : in our next number, we hope to pay that 
attention to it which it deserves. 

& 

Anarticle respecting the Delectus Grecarum Sententiarum was written 
hefore the receipt of the author’s inquiry, and will probably appear 
‘in the Review for January. 








General Vallancey’s polite communication is received, and will be 
farther noticed. 





- We know nothing of the spelling-book mentioned in a letter from 
Long-Acre; nor 1s it NOW, according to the writer’s statement, a 
proper object of our attention. 





Other Letters remain for consideration. 





Errata in the Review for November. 
P. 268, 1. 23, for * preay,? r. prey. 
286, 1. 24, for * the Modes,’ r. the Mode. 
349, |. 4, put a turned comma before the words, ‘In 1759, &a 
35%, b. 14, take the turned comma away, after the word this. 
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scription of the Tribes which inhabit thé“fountainous Parts of 
Switzerland. By Jon Gottrritp Eset, M.D. Vol. I. Con 
tainmg the Canton of Appenzell. 8vo. pp. 478. Leipzig. 


4798. 


HE smaller cantons of Switzerland ate the only states in 
Europe which, for a period of about five centuries, have 
preserved both their constitutions of government, and the li- 
mits of their country, unaltered. It may therefore appear 
rather singular that, while numerous travellers are repair 
ing to the distant regions of the globe for the purpose of 
making discoveries, more should not have directed their 
inquiries to a part of the world which, besides its situation in 
the very heart of Europe, is in every respect an object of the 
greatest curiosity. Switzerland is indeed visited by almost every 
tourist ; and from the number of accounts respecting it which 
have been published, we might infer that it must have been 
completely described :—yet the present performance has fully 
convinced us of the reverse. | 
Dr. Eset, who is well known by his useful work] intitled 
Directions for Travellers through Sqwitzerland, must have been 
extremely industrious in the course of his inquiries concerning 
the canton of Appenzell ; and, on whatever he treata, his in- 
formation seems to rest oa the best authorities. He com- 
fenced his journey from the lake of Constance: but, though 
his observations during the first part of it are neither trite 
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nor uninteresting, we shall pass them over, in order to exhibit 
a few specimens of his more curious remarks. 

Among the various modes. of industry in Innerooden.*, Dr. 
FseEL mentions that of feeding snails. In the little garden 
grounds along the river Sitter, such numbers of snails are kept 
during the summer season, that the sound caused by the mo- 
tion of their denticulated jaws, while they are eating, is dis- 
tinctly heard at several paces from the spot. Young snails are 
collected in the adjacent parts, and are placed in these gardens; 
where the owner supports them, till, on the approach of winter, — 
they enclose themselves. In addition to the food which they find. 
on the grounds, and which acherry-tree, planted in every garden, 
affords them, they are supplied with leaves of lettuce, colewort, 
cabbage, and other vegetables, by which they grow and fatten 
surprisingly. Some time before Lent, the owners pack up the 
closed snails in casks, and carry them for sale to the convents 
of Suabia, Bavaria, and Austria, and even as far as Vienna, 
where they are purchased as delicacies. By this traffic, some 
have acquired a handsome fortune. 

Pasturage being the principal employment in the interior 
part of the eanton, whatever respects the breeding of cattle, 
the management of dairies, and the making of cheese, is car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection among these mountaineers ; 
who present us with the portrait of a true pastoral nation, 
Here both the rich and the poor are cowkeepers; .though 
many of the latter do not grow so much hay themselves as 
they require for their cattle during the winter season, or have 
no grass lands at all. ‘Tosupply this deficiency, they employ 
agents throughout the canton, who arte to inform them where 
good hay may be obtained, which farmers made it in favourable 
weather, &c. and then the Sez, or the great cowkeeper, who is in 
want of fodder, makes his agreements for the winter with the 
wealthier farmers, to whom he successively drives his cattle as 
soon as they return from grass. ‘Thus the itinerant Sena, with 
his cows, often visits five different places during: the winter 
season. He who sells the hay furnishes the Sez not only with 
stabling for his beasts, but boards and lodges him as well as his 
whole family. In return, the Senn, besides paying the stipu- 
lated price for the hay, allows to his host as much milk, whey, 
and: Zieger (a kind of lean cheese) as may be used in the house, 
and leaves him also the manure of his cows. In the middle of 
April, when Nature revives, the Sev again issues forth with his 





* The canton of Appenzell is divided into Jnnerooden or the in- 
terior part, and usserooden, which comprehends the tracts situated 
near the borders. 
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herd to the meadows and fertile Alps, which he rents for the 
summer. Thus the life of these men is a constant migta- 
tion, affording the most pleasing variety, and blessing them 
with health, content, and cheerfulness. 

‘The manner in which the farmers of Appenzell turn to pro- 
fit the urine of their cattle, by making saltpetre from it, is 
very simple. In so hilly and mountainous a country, most 


houses and stables are built on slopes, one side of the edifice. 


resting on the hill, and the other being supported by two 
strong posts, elevated two or three feet above the ground 3 so 
that the air has a free current under the building. Imme- 
<liately under the stable, a pit is dug, usually occupying both 
in breadth and length the whole space of ground covered by 
the building; and instead of the clayey earth which is dug out, 
the pit is filled up with sandy soil. ‘This is the whole process, 
«nd all the rest is done by nature. The animal water, which is 
continually oozing through the planks of the floor, having drench- 
ed the earth contained in the pit, for the space of two or three 
years, the latter is emptied, and the saltpetre is refined and 
prepared in the usual manner. 

The original breed of cattle in the canton of Appenzell is of 
a black and brown cast: but the Sexns, preferring a motley 
lierd, compose it of black, brown, and some bay cows: to 
complete which set, a black cow with a white belly and a 
stripe of the same colour along the back, is required. ‘The 
animals are curried, dressed, and tended with the utmost care 3 
znd they thus. have an appearance of sleekness, cleanliness, 
and health, superior perhaps to that of any other cattle in the 
world. 


The following passages, we think, deserve a literal transla- 
tion: 


‘ The mountaineer lives with his cows in a constant exchange of 
reciprocal acts of gratitude: the latter affording him almost whatever 
lie wants; and the Sem in return providing for and cherishing them 
sometimes more than his own children. He never ill-treats his 
cattle, nor makes use of a stick or a whip: a perfect cordiality seems 
to prevail between both ; and the voice of the keeper is sufficient to 
guide and govern the whole herd. The cow, in the canton of Ap- 
penzell, enjoys more of that regard which is due to every useful crea- 
ture, and 1s altogether more comfortable, than millions of human be- 


ings in Europe ; who, placed under the influence of the cudgel and 


the £nout, have too much reason to curse their existence. Isit possible 
that, at the end of the eighteenth, or (as it is termed ) the philoso- 
phical century, this parallel should be correct to such a revolting de- 
gree! Shocking reality !— 

‘ Fine cattle are the pride of the cowkeeper who inhabits the 
Alps :—but, uot satisfied with their natural beauty, he will likewise 
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Please his vanity. He adorns his best cows with large bells suspenc! 
ed from broad thongs ; and the expence in such bells is carried even 
to a luxurious excess, Every Senn has an harmonious set of at least 
two or three bells, chiming in with the famous ranz des vaches. The 
inhabitants of the Tyrol bring a number of such bells, of all sizes, to 
every fair kept in the canton of Appenzell. They are fixed to a 
broad strap, neatly pinked, cut out, and embroidered; which is fast- 
ened round the cow’s neck by means ofa large buckle. A bell of the 
largest size measures upwards of a foot in diameter, is of an uniform 
width at top, swells out in the middle, and tapers towards the end. It 
costs from forty to fifty gilders; and the whole peal of beils, includ- 
ing the thongs, will sometimes be worth between 140.and 150 gilders, 
while the whole apparel of the Senz himself, when best attired, does: 
not amount to the price of twenty gilders. The finest black cow is 
adorned with the largest bell, and those nest in appearance have two 
emaller. ‘These ornaments, however, are not worn on every day, but 
only on Solemn occasions, viz. when, in the spring, they are driven 
up the Alps, or removed from one pasture to another; or when they 
descend in the autumn, or travel in the winter to the different farms, 
where their owner has contracted for hay. On such days, the Senm,. 
even m the depth of winter, appears dressed in a fine white shirt, of 
which the sleeves are rolied up above the elbow; neatly embroidered: 
ted braces’ keep up his yellow linen trowsers, which reach down to- 
the shoes; a small leather cap, or hat, covers his head ; anda new 
milk bowl, of wood skilfully carved, hangs across the left shoulder. 
Thus arrayed, the Senn precedes singing the ranx des vachas, and 
followed by three or four fine goats; next comes the handsomest cow 
with the great bell;. then the two other cows with smaller bells ; 
and these are succeeded by the rest of the cattle walking one after 
another, and having in their rear the bull with a one legged milking 
stool hanging on his horns; the procession is closed by a traineaus 
or sledge, on which are placed the implements for the dairy. ~ It is 
surprising to see how: proud and pleased the cows stalk forth when. 
ornamented with their bells. Who would imagine that even thes¢ 
animals are sensible of their rank, nay touched with vanity and jea- 
lousy! If the leading cow, who hitherto bore. the largest bell, be 
deprived of her honours, she very plainly manifests her grief at the 
disgrace, by lowing incessantly, abstaining from: food, and. growing 
lean. The happy rival, on whom the distinguishing badge of supe- 
riority has devolved, experiences her marked vengeance, and’ is butted,, 
‘ wounded, and persecuted by her in the most furious manner ; until the 
former either recovers her bell,.or is entirely removed from the herd, 
However singular this phenomenon may appear, it is placed beyond. 
all doubt by the concur.ing testimony of centuries. : 

* The cows, when dispersed ‘on the Alps, are brought together by 
the voice of the Seaz, who is then said to allurethem (/ocken). How 
well the cattle distinguish the note of their keeper appears from the 
circumstance of their hastening to him, though at a great distance, 
whenever he begins to hum the ranz des mn . He furnishes that 
cow which is wont to stray farthest with a small bell, and knows by 
hey prsival that all the rest are assembled. - 
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¢ The famous pastoral song of the Swiss mountaineers, known by 
‘the name of Kubreihen, or ranz des vaches, is very frequently heard in 
Innerooden. It neither consists of articulated sounds, nor is it ever 
sung by the cowherds with words to it : all the tones of it are simple, 
and mostly formed within the throat. Hence the tune produces very 
little or no motion of the jawbones, and its sounds do not resemble 
those which commonly issue from the human throat, but rather. seem 
to be the tones of some wind instrument ;_ particularly as scarcely any 
breathing is perceived, aud as the cowherds sometimes sing for nii- 
nutes together without fetching breath.’ 


The food of the inhabitants is exceedingly simple, consist- 
ing chiefly of. milk, cheese, whey, oatmeal, and potatoes. 
Bread is not in common use, except among the rich. ‘Their 
dress is equally ‘plain, Fashion having not yet extended her 
sway over these mountains. ‘here being no such disparity of 
fortunes among them, as in almost every part of Europe, a 
great uniformity prevails, in diet, dress, and manners, and 
constitutes the great support of their civil and political equality. 
From the crowds of beggars often seen in the canton of Appen- 
zel/l, travellers have sometimes been led to draw erroneous in- 
ferences concerning the prosperity of the people: but the fact is 
that hosts of beggars, attracted by the charitable disposition of 
the Appenzellers, flock thither from Swabia, and other neigh- 
bouring provinces of Germany. 

The inhabitants of Innerooden are entire strangers to what- 
ever comes under the description of taxes, oppressions, con- 
straint, arbitrary power, and the various modes of ill-treatment 
which the poor and dependent elsewhere experience from 
their superiors and rulers. With the manifold sufferings and 
cares which, like torrents, rush forth from these sources over 
the nations of the earth, the mountaineer of Appenzell is to- 
tally unacquainted. Undisturbed and content in the bosom of 
surrounding mountains, he is solely occupied with his cows 
and the Aips on which they graze. No other wish agitates 
him than that of a plentiful growth of grass in his meadows, 
and for the health of his herd; he feels no other desire, after 
the completion of his work, than to enjoy the society of his fas 
mily in quiet and comfort, refreshing himself with milk and 
cheese ; or sometimes to pass an hour or two with an acquaint- 
ance at the inn, over aglass of wine. ‘The government of this 
republic confines itself merely to granting protection, and to 
providing for the security of persons as well ag of property. 
‘The people have no desire for instruction and knowlege, which 
they deem very unnecessary for them; and they are so ignorant 
that. the majority of the inhabitants of Inneroeden canuot read 
and write. Nothing urges them to attain even that bumble 
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degree of scholarship ; nor are they anxions to provide better 
opportunities of acquiring knowlege for their children, than 
they themselves have enjoyed: hence they have either no 


‘schools at all, or such as are in the most lamentable state. 


This ignorance must necessarily be attended with gross and 
wretched superstition; of which the author mentions a strik- 
ing instance. Parents, when their children are taken ill, sel- 
dom seek medical assistance, but have masses read for the 
purpose of obtaining from hezven their speedy dissolution. 
Thus, many children, who might easily have recovered, lose 
their lives; and this unnatural wish is engendered by 
the firm belief that children, as innocent beings, go directly 
to heaven; an idea which is deeply rooted in their minds, 
and fostered by the priests. ‘There have even been 
among them Mothers who cenceived the murder of their 
children to be a meritorious action, and which they would 
actually have committed but for their dread of the Jaw; as after- 
ward has appeared from the confession made by them to their 
priests. ‘They are inconsolable on the Joss of a stillborn 
child, from the supposition that, not having been baptized, 
it goes immediately to hell. On the death of little children, 
tears are scarcely ever shed: on the contrary, the parents are 
joyful, and their friends say to them by way of congratulation : 
«* Now you have an angel in heaven.” 

Though many travellers, and even Professor Meiners, (who 
is rather severely treated in this publication,) have been indig- 
nant at the freedom enjoyed by, young females in this 
canton, both by day and night, it is manifest to every unbias- 
sed observer that the natural simplicity of manners, for which 
they are remarkable, does not expose their innocence to those 
dangers by which they would be surrounded in any other 
country, where public opinion is a less powerful guardian of 
virtue than in the canton of Appenzell. ‘Che punishment in- 
flicted on incontinence, indeed, is not very severe; the trans- 
gressing parties only paying a fine of five gilders each, pro- 
vided that both be unmarried: but if any female commits the 
same fault three times, she is sentenced to be publicly whip- 
ped. Yet popular opinion requires that he who violates a virgin 
shall make her his lawful wife; and if they be not joined in 
marriage, both of them, especially the ravisher, are branded 
with indelible shame. ‘he girl, in such a case, is prohibited 


from wearing the badge of virginity, which is a metal pin stuck 


into the braided hair, and is obliged to cover her head with a 
blackor brown hood. The male offender is virtually divested 
of those privileges which belong in common to all citizens; an 
humiliation, than which there. is none more grievous in de- 
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mocratical states; for the man so stigmatized {s civilly dead 
in his own country,—having lost what is most dear to him, the 
advantages of afree man. 

The remarks which we have extracted principally relate to 
Innerocden, the inhabitants of which are Roman catholics : we 
shall now take notice of the author’s observations on Ausser- 
osden, or the outer parts of the canton of Appenzell, where the 
reformed religion has been established since the middle of the 
16th century. From that period, the manufacture of linen, 
muslin, and cotton cloth, has constituted the chief branch of 
industry among the reformed Appenzellers. From the first 
establishment of those manufactures, he who, in the course 
of the year, had produced the finest piece of linen cloth, was 
ereeted with the distinguishing title of king, and would carry 
his workmanship about the principal parts of the outer canton, 
attended by his fellow-manufacturers : a custom which has not 
yet entirely ceased. Such a piece of linen cloth, esteemed to 
be the finest of those made within the year, has sometimes 
fetched from two to three hundred gilders. The manufacturers 
of Appenzell have now attained to such a degree of skill, 
as to be able to spin, out of half an ounce of flax, a thread 
measuring from nine to ten thousand feet in length: whence 
the cambricks are in great demand on the continent, especially 
in France: but, since the revolution, this trade has suffered 
several checks and interruptions,/and the manufacturers have 
been obliged to seek a market for their commodities in remoter 
parts of the world. The muslin manufactories, established 
some years since ‘in Ireland and Scotland, cause considerable 
uneasiness to the Swiss; as the machines used in those coun- 
tries for spinning cotton considerably lessen the expence, 
and consequently enable the Scotch and Irish to under-sell 
the Swiss. ‘The latter already draw a great deal of cotton 
yarn from Scotland and Ireland ; and the author thinks it not 
improbable that, whenever a general peace shall have given 
full scope to industry and trade, the Swiss muslin manufac- 
tories, being then no longer able to cope with those of Scot. 
land and Ireland, will entirely be superseded by them. ‘The 
Appenzellers, anticipating such an event, and desirous, if 
possible, of preventing its destructive operation, have lately 
begun to introduce machines for spinning and carding wool, 
invented by an inhabitant of Rehctobel. : 





* 


Since the increase of industry and population, pasturage on 
a larger scale, such as is practised in the interior parts of the 
canton, has greatly diminished in Ausserooden ; the pasture 
grounds, whicl: formerly were very extensive, being now frit- 
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tered away-into small meadows, each sufficient only fer two or 
three cows. 

Tlie people of Appenzell are industrious and persevering, 
in Common with other Swiss: but their distinguishing feature 
is quickness of apprehension. ‘They manifest particular inge- 
nuity in inventing, imitating, and improving machines, as well 
as other branches of mechanics, without any assistance, in- 
Struction, or books. Besides some exceedingly skilful weavers, 
several among them have acquired reputation by the manufacture 
of watches, clocks, and fire-engines. We have already ob- 
served that an inhabitant of Rehetobel has invented machines 
for spinning and carding wool, to which the British cotton 
manufactures in a great degree owe their eminence: but the 
village of Zeufen especially boasts the honour of having given 
birth to an excellent mechanical genius. “The wooden bridges 
of Ulrich Grubenmann are very generally known on the conti- 
nent. That which is thrown across the Réine near Schaffhausen 
is. a. fabric contemplated with astonishment by every traveller ; 
and it is extolled in all modern works which treat of Switzerland, 
as one of the first of the curiosities which deserve to be visite 
ed in that country. Indeed, the boldness and beautiful sim- 
plicity, as well as the apparent simplicity and intrinsic strength 
of the wooden bridges constructed by Grubenmann, cannot be sufhi- 
ciently. admired. Consisting only of ove arch, they stretch and 
bend as if suspended by huge cables; they rock and tremble 
even under the feet of the passenger; and when loaded wag- 
gons pass over them, the shaking of the bridge increases to 
such an alarming violence, that those who are unacquainted 
with the principle of its construction dread every moment that 
it will give way, and plunge them in the waves. This sort 
of bridge, aptly styled Aanging work, was first brought to per- 
fection by Ulrich Grubenmann, All the wooden and stone 
bridge, which had been laid across the Rhine near to and at 
the expence of the city of Schaffhausen, being washed away 
by the impetuosity of that river, it became necessary in the 
year 1754 to erect a new one; when, among the architects 
who delivered in their plans, Grubenmann, then a common care 
penter of Teuffen, presented himself with a proposal for build- 
ing a bridge which, resting on no pillars in the bed of the 
Rhine, should be supported only by the river’s opposite banks. 
On producing his model for the first time to the committee 
appointed to examine the plans which might be offered, he 
was asked, with a scornful smile, whether he really thought 
that a bridge, built on the proposed principle, would not break 
down as soon as any considerable burdens were brought in 
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contact with it. Instead of making any answer, he with both: 
feet stept on his little model, which bore him (though a tall and 
stout man) exceedingly well. Impressed by this cireumstance,, 
the committee more attentively considered the model, and at last 
appointed him architect of the new bridge. It was completed 
at the close of the year 1758, and stood without receiving. 
any injury till 1789, when a few decayed beams. were replaced 
by new wood: since which trifling repair, the bridge is as 
sound as ever. The same ingenious artist, with the assistance: 
of his brother ohn, has erected several other bridges and some: 
churches, all of which are admired for solidity and bold- 
ness of construction. Ulrich offered to build a similar ones 
arched bridge across the river Derry.in Ireland, which is 60a 
feet wide: but his plan was rejected. i 

In foreign lands, the Swiss are known to be frequently. 
seized with so violent a longing after their own country, that,; 
unless permitted to return to it immediately, they will pine 
away and die, ‘L'his phenomenon, known to physicians by the. 
name of patridalgia, ‘is much more frequent among the natives 
of the canton of Appenzell, than among those of the other 
cantons ;. which may be considered as an additional proof. of | 
the happiness enjoyed by these people. 

How far the melancholy events, which haverecently taken place’ 
in Switzerland, will influence the constitution and manners of. 
Appenzell, as described by our author, is not easy to be de- 
termined. Yet we should presume that so much originality 
can be destroyed only by the most violent and lasting revolutions. 

The style of this work is at once lively and easy. We shall 
be happy to hear of its continuation. 





Arr. II. © Zusetze zur theoretisch-praktischen Darstellung der Hand- 
lung. i. e. Additions to the theoretical and practical Delineation 
of Commerce. By J.G.Buscu. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 320 im 
each. Hamburgh. 1798. 


TF wo pamphlets by Professor Buscu were noticed in the 
Appendix to our last vol. p. 564 and 5653; and we have 
now to-mention two volumes of intercalary matter, which he 
offers to the purchasers:of his Theoretival and: Practical Delinea- 
tion of Commerce printed in 1792, and which he proposes to 
incorporate in a future edition of that work. ‘ It will thus ac- 
quire a doubly enlarged, a wholly altered, and a very improved 
form.—The Professor, like many of his countrymen, excels 
rather in the completeness of his information than in the ori-. 
ginality of his views. He compiles fatiguing details with ins 
exhaustible industry, but does not always select his facts with. 
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judgment, nor appreciate their relative value with sagacity. 
Writers who, in their own country, escape quotation by their 
obscurity, are not less familiar to him than the leading autho- 
rities. From Alonzo Barba to M. Cantillon, every name which 
is connected with commercial literature is pressed into the sup- 

t of some unimportant position, or stuck with book-worm 
assiduity on the full file of his quotations. 

Invol.1., on the theory of the bill of exchange, at p.8r, 
many good observations occur. After due consultation of 
Sigel’s Corpus juris cambialis and other similar authorities, it is 
shewn that the law ought not to consider the bili of exchange 
as a deposit belonging to the drawer, and successively confided 
to the remittees,—but as a transferable property at all times 
absolutely vested in the holder; whose neglect, therefore, 
when it vitiates the valuc, falls wholly on himself. This 
theory is then applied to the difficult and still unsettled case 
ef the holder of a bill having many indorsements, where the 
drawer, drawee, and early indorsers, have all failed. _It.is evi- 
dent that, if the holder proves under each bankruptcy the 
whole amount of the bill, he will receive much more than his 
due.. May: he make his election where to prove the whole 


demand, and where to prove the residue? Or ought he not: 


= seems most equitable) to be compelled to prove his 
bt against his immediate predecessor only ?==the assignees of 
that predecessor proving, in their turn, in like manner, (each 
party once only,) back to the drawer. ‘This is a case of great 
umportance to discounters, and is in our opinion unjustly re- 
gulated by the usage of London. 

., The mtended interpolation, which begins at p. 204, con- 
tains the following analysis of the Professor’s own theory 
brought forwards in his work on the circulation of money. 


__ © Be it allowed me here concisely to bring together the Jeading 
truths which my work contains; and in the statement of which J had 
no predecessor. In the first book, I sought to delineate the march 
of things in civil society, m as much as they depend on circulation 
m general. I shewed hew this occasions men to furnish subsistence 
one to another, which, without the medium of money, is very diffi- 
cult, and has principally been effected by beneticence and by servi- 
tude. Money abolishes insujation among men, and occasions each 
to provide for more than his own subsistence merely. This is ef- 
ected by means of the reciprocal exchange of services and wants, 
which without money is extremely difficult, and would leave every 
one in want wHose art or science is not of daily recurring utility. 

‘ In the second book, J inquired into the causes which limit the 
worth of money. Here I detected the insufficiency of the usual 
theories, and especially of that which considers money as one species 
ef wares or merchandize, which sinke when it .is plentiful and risee 
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in value when scarce. I had not only to wrestle with the rude 


_ theory of Montesquieu, but with the more refined doctrine of Hume. 


The main matter is this:—Men, collectively, are not inclined to 
give more money for a thing, because they abound more in money : 
but with their increase of money they desire to purchase more con- 
veniences and enjoyments. ‘This capability of enlarged enjoyment 
does not depend so much on the positive augmentation of se 
priated money among the people, as on an increased rapidity of cir- 
culation ; which oftener puts within the power of each, money that 
he can employ in the satisfaction of his wants. Now this increased 
rapidity of circulation depends on the multitude and variety of occu- 
pations in a nation; and these are a consequence of the increased 
supply. of money. The common notion that money is a. sign, a 


_ symbolic measure of the value of things, appears to me fraught with 


no practical advantage.—I know that this book is the most abstruse 
of my whole work: yet I would not require every one to study 
it with all the attention which I should claim from a writer on political 
economy. . 

‘, The third book treats of internal circulation, which I hold to 
be far more important than external. In the first section, iI describe 
it in as much as it is occasioned by the free oecupations of ,the mem- 
bers of society, and indicate 17 essential conditions of an admini- 
stration wisely directed to render a people rich in the greatest possible 
quantity of productive property. Here I had to speak of well-being: 
and I believe I have said what is most important and most new on 
the proper condition of the husbandman, and indeed of the whole 
productive class of the nation. —The second section presents it under 
the influence of political institutions. Here I digress concerning 
military establishments, public debts, and taxes, which I divide into 
taxes on fixed property, on consumption, and on the wages of labor. 
This distinction appears to me so important, and so interwoven with 
the theory of commercial affairs, that I propose to print concerning 
it a separate pamphlet, which will by no-means be a mere extract 
from my former work. 

‘ The fourth book is closely connected with the third. It treats 
of the various subdivisions of occupation, to which increased circu- 
lation progressively gives rise. Were 1 young enough to undertake 
a revival of this whole work, I would much extend my dissertation 
on the unproductive classes, and on the effects to be expected from 
the dismission of two of them, the nobility and the clergy, by the 
Great Nation which has recently undertaken that experiment: but 
which is beginning anew to tolerate the latter ; without, however, an 
appearance of conceding to it in future any considerable power over 
internal circulation. | 

‘ The fifth book treats of external—or rather compound—circu- 
Jation between different nations. It contains the germ of many 
opinions concerning commerce, which, in the present work, I have 
again advanced and farther evolved. I have warned rulers against 
that narrow-minded anxiety, with which they often endeavour to 
resist the exportation of coin. I have proved that an extensive 
foreign commerce js not always, nor at all, necessarily attended with 

great 
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great populdusness..—T his fifth book is closely connected in: subject- 
matsér and theoretical principle with all my subsequent writings 
on commerce, and forms indeed the basis of them, It contains many 
wholesome cautions against regulations, which are continually occur- 
ring in the vicious commercial system of modern nations. 

¢ The sixth book is broken into six sections; in which I have em 
deavoured to arrange those matters, which, if treated at large where 
they first occurred, would have given a disproportionate extent to cer- 
tain previous sections, In the first section, I went into an analysis 
of what may be called. the symbolic value of money, The distine- 
tien there: made between the symbol of value, and the produce of 
ewculation, still appears to me to afford a just view of the difference 
between money and commodities; and to account for the distinct 
laws by which they rise and fall. I also gave a preference to money 
which ciseulates for more than its intrinsic worth, over money which 
eirculates for less:—But on this subject the curious reader will con» 
sult my Work on Bank-money, Cois, and Confusion pf Specie 
(Ueber Bankgeld, Miinze, und Miinzverwirrung, 1789).—The third 
gection exhibits the effect of the labors of the husbandman on internal 
circulation. This led me to digress concerning the feudal systemand 
vassalage ;, and to propose some commutation for those services 
which, in Bohemia, were to have been too hastily abolished. The 
fourth section treats of usury, or supposed excessive interest :—in- 
terest of money seems to me incoercible. The fifth section treats 
ef the prowision of a sufficient demand and reward for labor, and con- 
tains the principles on which is founded my plan for the regulation 
ef the pgor, now so happily executed in Hamburgh. The sixth 
section shews the connection which subsists between circulation and 
political economy jn general, which is now become nearly altogether 
the art of administering a country so as to draw from it the greatest 
revenue.. I there brought forwards my reasous for declaring against 
the’ physiocratic system, and for deeming it of all others the least 
caleulated for this purpose. ‘l'his occasioned me to go over the prin- 
cipal points of controversy between the abettors and detractors of 
this famous, system.’ 


Professor Buscrr declares (p. 222) against the utility of a 
chartered bank in London. He seems tothink that the mono- 
poly should be abolished, the banking trade thrown open,. 
and every one be left at liberty, as in the provinces, to issue 
notes on his private security. As a pay-office, and as a re 
gistcr-oflice for the transfer of stock, the bank of England is 
became inxteed more important than ever; notwithstanding 
the apparent shock given to its credit by the unusual but pa- 


triotic defateation of its specie.—From the consideration of the. 


London bank, this chapter praceeds to review the condition of 
the banks at Amsterdam, Venice, Genoa, and in Switzerland, 


and to bring together much useful information relative to come. 
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“At p.259 the Professor takes into consideration the meav 
measure of the French, which the Directory wishes to sub- 
stitute for the pied royal. He makes merry with their metros 
mania, and observes that their basis is absurd, because incapable 
of unequivocal ascertainment; and that they mght as well 
have fixed on a ten thousandth part of the height of Mont- 
blanc for their metre, and, in reply to the question—«how high 
is Montblanc ? have answered as they do now,—¢hat is moti yet 
male out, but in the mean time our perfect measure ts calculated om 
the ten thousanith part of the supposed height !!—On this ‘subject 
we have already spoken, Rev. Vol. xxvi. p.505.  Condamine’s 
project for a basis was to take the length of a pendulum 

swinging seconds in 45 degrees latitude. 

Vol, 4. A remarkable project communicated by the author 
to Baron Von der Horst, who enjoyed a. ministerial office sin 
Prussia under the celebrated Frederic, occurs at p.77. it 


“may be defined « hand-in-hand assurance office for securing mer- 


cantile credit. ‘The plan is to permit no merchants to trade 
without subscribing to this office; and to entitle them, in pre- 
portion, to their subscriptions to loans in-cases of pressure, and 
to donations in cases of bankruptcy. Moses Mendelsohn drew 
up, at the minister’s request, objections to this plan {in order 
that it might be reduced into the best possible form) which 
Ougiit not to have been withholden from the public; and 
which appear to have been eventually fatal. 

The most important disquisition in this book (but itsisanuch 
too long for us to extract) relates to what Professor Buscn de- 
iominates Strand-right, or the mass of usage and of daw 
relative to things wrecked and.stranded. Many iniquitous 
practices of ‘different European ‘maritime countries are: here 
censured with becoming spirit. Some jurisdictions of this 
nature have a stronger tendency to consult the profit of the 
sovereign and of his agents, than the permanent interests 
of the subject ; and they do not commonly excel in the expe- 
dition and cheapness of their proceedings. Yet to such courts, 
and not to juries of merchants and ship-owners, are intrusted 
in most countries the decision of maavittme causes. Vattel has 
well trexted the law of nations *; but there is a department 
of law in which not the sovereigns ‘but the subjects of different 
nations are principally interested :=—it might be called cosmopeli- 
tical jurisprudence. (See Rev. Vol. xxi. N.S. p. $82.) 

This branch of law yet wants its Vattel. He who should 
aspire to indicate to the different nations of murape thuse in- 


* For the works of this respectable writer, we refer. toour General 


lgdex, Vol. I. 
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stitutions to which, for the common interest, they ought se~ 
verally to intrust inviolably the decision of causes which involve. 
the interests of persons resident under different sovereigns ; and. 
to collect those general maxims inferred from past experience, 
which ought to form the basis of decision in such mercantile tri- 
bunals ; would do- well to consult with attention this elaborate 
chapter of the work before us. How vast a subsisting se- 
questration of British property, in Spain, has resulted during: 
the present war from a rash condemnation of some silks be- 
longing to: the Count of Yranda! This donative of a few 
thousands to our sailors cost to our manufacturers the confis- 
cation of millions. It is important, then, that to tribunals 
independent of any government, to such tribunals as administer 
in Great Britain the internal Jaws, should be confided the ar- 
bitration of all alien.interests; of which Strand-right is no in- 


considerable part. Tay. 


Aart. III. 4 Leiter, from Germany, tothe Princess Royal of England; 
on the English and German Languages. With a Table of the 
different Northern Languages, and of different Periods of the 
German: and with an Index. By the Rev. HersertCrorr. gto. 


pp- 96. Printed at Hamburgh, and sold in London, by Edwards. 
1797- 


TT author of this letter expresses much disappointment 

at the neglect shewn by the British nation, to his pro- 
- posals for publishing a new English Dictionary. On this sub- 
ject, perhaps, it is fair to ask, was he at that time qualified 
properly for the undertaking ? Is it not in consequence of his 
visit to the continent, and by means of his recent study of the Low 
and High Dutch* dialects, and of the philological antiquaries 
and philosophical grammarians of Germany, that he has first 
acquired a valid claim to the patronage of his country ? Is he 
likely henceforwards to miss it ? Now that the deficiencies of 
Johuson’s dictionary are generally experienced and known: that 
the grand intrusion of Gallic revolutionary neologisms is pro- 
bably at an end; and that a wish to turn back to the spring- 
heads of English, undefiled, begins to characterize our. more 
careful writers ; there is no sufficient reason for doubting that 
“an extensive and liberal encouragement will be given to a lexi- 
cographer, whose knowledge of all the sister idioms. of the 
‘Gothic tongue enables him to investigate the derivation, and 








* Mr. Croft (p. 81) censures this use of the word Dutch: but it is 
the primitive use of it, and is abundantly authorized. Can he ap- 
prove the practice of calling the Hollanders, Dutch ? 
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to-estimate the purity, of our national and provincial, our ob- 


solete and current terms: whose familiarity with classic writers 


must have furnished him with an interesting and instructive | 


hoard of quotations for examples; and whose industry, so long 
ago as in 1792, had collected (p. 3) more than 20,000 sound 
English words not contained in the dictionary of Johnson. B 
this time, no doubt, the supplemental matter would equal in 
magnitude the original work. | 
Vhe ranrbling pen of this author unwillingly confines itself 
to, the topic with which it sets out. A comparative table is 
indeed given of the different periods of the language of the 
Germans: some translations, word for word, of passages in 
their poets are introduced ; and a list of their prepositions oc 
curs ‘at p. 4g, without any sufficient commentary to account 
for the insertion :—but much of the letter is taken up with re- 
marks on other subjects, often useful, often ingenious, indeed, 
but too often unconnected. | 
‘Three new literary enterprises of the author are announced : 
1. An edition of Young’s Night Thoughts, to be elucidated by 
the valuable notes of his German translator Ebert. 2, An 
edition, accompanied with an English verbal translation, of 
Alkmar’s Reynard the Fox. 3. A version, line for line, of 
Klepstock’s Messiah, on the plan of the following specimen : 


¢ So draws nigh the Pestilence, in midnight hour, 
To slumbering Cities. There couches upon her broad-spread wings, 
Beneath the ramparts, Death; and exhales destroying vapours. 
Now lie the cities, as yet, undisturbed: by his nightly lamp 
Watches, as yet, the sage; as yet, converse superior friends, 
Over unprofaned wine, in shelter of odoriferous bowers, 
Of the-soul, of friendship, and of their immortal-duration. 
But soon will frightful Death, im the day of affliction, 
Spread himself over then! in the day of quail and of. perishing 
moans ! 
When, with wringing hands, the bride for the bridegroom makes 
lamentation ; 
When, now of all her children bereft, the desperate mother, 
Furious, the day, in which she bore and was born, curses ; 
When, with hollow, far-sunken eye, the dead-buriers 
Through carcases wander—till, high from the thunder-cloud, 
With deep-thinking brow the angel of Death alights ; 
Wide all around surveys; all lonesome and still and desolate 
Sees ; and, over the graves, in earnest contemplation, to stand con- 
tinues.’ * : 
This 
* It would surely be possible to translate the Messiah into English 
hexameters constructed by the same law which governs those of 
Klopstock ; who substitutes, at will, a trochee for a spondee. The 
above passage might with little variation run thus : 
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This very important and desirable undertaking is the moré 
to be recommended to our author’s assiduity, as he enjoys the 
advantage of a personal and intimate acquaintance with Kiop- 
stock ; which enables him to consult the Christian bard on the 
true sense of his obscure passages, and to profit by his invaluable 
hints in rightly rendering the more beautiful parts. 

In a note, Mr. Crort slightly discusses the question whether 
the English language is likely, in the next century, to acquire’ 
preponderance over the French. ‘To the reasons offered by 
us already, (Rev. Vol. xxvi. p. 538) it may be added that the 
other ‘literary nations have a stronger interest in favouring the 
currency of the English than of the French language, because 
they can more safely confide to it the deposit of their own re- 
putation. The good translations of the English are better like- 
nesses of the originals, than the good translations of the 
#rench. The Lucian of Belin dela Ballue is indeed a capital 
performance : but we recollect no other great Greek classic of 
which the French translation surpasses the English. The Tasso 
of Fairfax, and the Oberon of Sotheby *, are very superior to 
the rival versions of our neighbours. The Messiah, like the 
Bible, will not please in French. Géthe, Schiller, and the whole 
school of Gothic dramatists, will excite a Sardonic smile at 
Paris; while they draw tears or convulse with agony in London, 
The French have a very exclusive taste, and are too ambitious 
of .drilling .cther: countries into it. ‘They want to re-cast in 
their‘own moulds every production of foreign art. Compare 
the Macbeth of Ducis with that of Birger.—This daintiness 
unfits them for the carrying-trade in literature, for that cabotage 

mesaemamnenna momen ss rr er anemeneumenie. -amemenns 
So at the midnight-hour draws wp to the slumbering city, 
Peitilence. . Couch’d pn his broad-spred wings, lurks under the ram 
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Death bale-breathing : as yet unalarm’d are the peaceable dwellers ; 
Close to his nightly lamp the sage yet watches ; and high friends, 
Over wiuve}not unhallow’d, in shelter of odorous bowers, 
‘Talk of the soul andof frier.dship, and weigh their immortal duration, 
But, too soon shall frightful death, in a day of affliction, , 
Pouncing over them spread, in a.day of moaning and anguish ;— 
When, with wringing of hands, the bride for the bridegroom ‘loud 

wails—— | 
When, now-of all her children bereft, the desperate mother 
Furious curses the day on which she bore and was born ;—when, 
Weary, with hollower eye, amid the carcases wander 
Slowly the buricrs ;—’till the sent death-angel, descending 
Thoughtful, on thunder-clouds, beholds all lonesome and silent, 
Gazes'the wide desolation, and long broods over the graves, fixt. 
‘:# See cur last Appendix. 
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Lieraire, that rapid importation and unadulterated transfer of 


the productions of different countries, in which the Gera’ 


mans so much excel; and which forms the most important 
business of a common language, and the most essential con- 
dition, of that literature which aspires to universality. 

“We cannot refrain from transcribing an elegiac ballad on some 
act of parliament relating to marriage, which Mr. CrorT pos- 
sesses, in the hand-writing of Sir William Temple. It is very 
impressive: love and death always make a good back-ground 
for one another: 

‘ Wake, all you dead! What, Ho! What, Ho! 
How soundly they sleep, whose pillows lie low! 
They mind not poor lovers, walking above, 

On the decks of the world, in the storms of love. 
No whisper, there, no glance can pass, 
Through wickets or through panes of glass ; 


For the windows and doors are shut up and barr’d. 
Lie close in the church, and in the church-yard ! 
In every grave, make room! make room! 
The world’s at an end! We come! We come! 
The state is, now, Love’s foe, Love’s foe ; 
Has seiz’d on his arms, his quiver and bow ; 
Has pinion’d his wings and fetter’d his feet ; 
Because he made way for lovers to meet. 


But, Oh! sad chance! the judge was old. 
Hearts cruel grow, when blood grows cold. 
No man, being young, Love’s process would draw. 
Ah! Heavens! that Love should be subject to law! 
Lovers, go woo the dead, the dead ! 
Lie two in a grave! arid to bed, to bed! 


Mr. Crorr seems well-disposed to compile a very complete 
vocabulary * of the English tongue: this ought to be his grand 
object. The principles on which its redundancies are to be 
pruned away are an after-consideration. It will deserve hig 
deliberate attention, whether he will recommend a refotm in 
the geographical and proper names which we have borrowed 
from the French, and which we write without any resemblance 
to the names in use on the spot. The vulgar denominations 
of plants and animals ought, no doubt, to find a place :, but 
it is to be hoped that they will be accompanied by the scientific 
appellations, and that we shall not be puzzled with such defi- 
nitions as that of Dr. Johnson, that * Dead-nettle is the same 

with Archangel.” 


a 





- * The novel, intitled Berkeley Hail, contains many American 
words, which are strangers to our dictionaries: see Rev. vol. xxu- 
p-92. N.S. 

App. Rey. Vor. xxv. Mm We 
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We have; on another occasion, (Rev. vol. xxiv. p. 558} 
passed in review the principal competitors of Mr. Crorr; we 
take a patriotic interest m his enterprise ; and we expect from 
its success a wider circulation and an increased longevity te 


our literature. 


Tay, 


= 





Arr. IV. Histoire de la Republique Frangaise, &c. i. ee A History 

' of the French Republic, &c.. By ANTuony Fantin-Desopoarps. 
$vo. 2 Vols. pp.4co in each. Paris. 1798. Imported by 
De Boffe, London. 12s. sewed. 


TH history of the French revolution, prior to the establish~ 
ment of the present constitution of France, has already 
been treated by this author, and was analyzed at length in our 
xxitid volume, p.557.- He now undertakes the history of the 
Republic; which He begins at the separation of the National 
Convention, and conducts to the treaty of peace with the 
Emperor in'1797. The former was a narrative of progressive 
horror; this is a record of returning order and reviving satis- 
faction. | | 

We shall notice some of the passages which have caught our 
attention on perusal. | 

To the military code established by Saint-Fust, in 1793, the 
author ascribes the revival of discipline, the great energy of 
the French armies, and the remarkably complete subserviency 
of the Generals to the legislature. 

At p. 3, it is observed that no General ever carried farther 
than Buonaparte, extreme valor, presence of mind, skill in 
manceuvre, and the resources of stratagem. ‘The battles of 
Lodi and Archola were won by the superiority of his talents. 
The soldier, persuaded of this superiority, boldly met dangers 
of which he supposed the importance had been justly estimated ; 
and this daring spirit, by adding to the reputation of the 
General, rendered the army invincible. As skilful as Frederic 
the Great in scheming the plan of a campaign, Buonaparte 
knew better than that monarch (says the author) how to lead on 
men to great achievements, by the influence of sentiment. 
Like Czesar, he would march at the head of his army, and share 
the fatigue and food of the soldier. Each might address him 
as his comrade ; and this affability, which softened the harsh- 
mess of command, gave him such a moral empire -over his 
troops, that they would have’ followed him every where with- 
out hesitation. Hence the unlimited authority which he en- 
joyed in Italy, and which no other General has possessed since 
the Roman. Emperors. 
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P.143. © The pretender to the crown of France, as Louis XVIIIth 
is styled by the Republican French, before he quitted Veronay 
(whence the senate of Venice had ordered him to depart,) pte~ 
serving his dignity in adversity, informed the podestu, who 
brought him the intimation, that, as a Venetian nobleman, 
he had an incontestable right to reside at Verona: but that 
he would leave the town, as soon as the sword should be re- 
stored to him which Henry IV. had presented to the republics 
and the golden book brought to him that he might erase his 
name from the list of citizens. The pedest2 replied that the 
senate, at his request, would without hesitation erase him from 
the list: but that, twelve millions being due to the republic 
from Henry IV., his sword would be kept in pledge until 


the restitution. 
From Verona, Buonaparte thus wrote to the Directory. 


‘¢ I am just arrived at Verona, but intend to depart to:morrow. It 
is a large and fine town. I leave a garrison in it, to remain master 


of the three bridges which it has over the Adige. 
«¢ T have not concealed from the inhabitants that, had the ning 


of France not evacuated the town before my passage of the Po, 
should have set fire to a city so audacious as to think itself the capital 


of the French Empire. 
‘¢ T have just seen the amphitheatre: this remain of the Romar 


people is worthy of them. I could not but feel humbled at the 
comparative paltriness of our Champ de Mars. Here, a hundred 
thousand spectators sat conveniently, and could easily hear an orator 


addressing them. | 
‘«< The emigrants are flying from Italy. More than fifteen hundred 


withdrew five days before our arrival. ‘They are hurrying into Ger- 
many with remorse and misery.” 


P.295. Four distinct parties divide France since the establish« 
ment of the present constitution, 1. The republicans attached to 
the constitution of 1795, or the strictly constitutional party. 
2. The republicans attached to the constitution of 1793. Of 
this latter form of government, it is the distinguishing feature 
that the laws were merely to be discussed by the representa 
tives of the people; to be submitted for sanction to the pri- 
mary assemblies ; and to obtain an active force only after they 
had been approved by a majority of the nation in their indivi- 
dual and constituent capacity. It was the constitution of Po- 
land, (in which the deliberations of the Diet were to be ape 
proved by the Dietines,) accommodated toa system of yniversal | 
suffrage; and it was the only French constitution strictly demos. | 
cratic, in which the sovereignty of the people was really made an. 
efficient part of legislature. ‘The others were elective aristo-.- 
cracies- 3. The mixt-monarchy-men, originally attached to 
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the constitution of 1791; many of whom were become willing 
to admit two branches of legislature, as in England and Ame- 


rica, and tended chiefly to substitute a monarch for the pentarchs 
of the present constitution, without much solicitude whether 
this monarch were of the Bourbon family or not. To these, 
many of the non-emigrant royalists have acceded, either from 


4 


conviction, or from the hope of obtaining by their means a re- 


storation of the abolished order of things. 4. The royalists, 
who aspire to restore, in all its simplicity, the pristine despo- 
tism.—-The constitutional republicans (p. 308) are infinitely 
the stronger of these divisions; being, as a party of opinion, 
very powerful; and enjoying the additional support of all those 
who are attached to the new order of things by their fortunes, 
their places, their habits, their acquisitions under the new laws, 
their fears of anarchy, of revolution, of confiscation, and of 
massacre. ‘Throughout lrance, the dread of a counter-revo- 
lution, natural to the purchasers of national domains, is par- 
ticipated by all the industrious and all the humane. ‘The power 


of the Directory is willingly exerted against the third and fourth 


of these parties,—but, if abandoned by the constituted autho- 
rities, would probably be thrown into the scale of the second, 
which includes the less provident mass of revolutionary agents. 

The conspiracy of Babewf is here better detailed than we 
have seen it elsewhere: it probably originated with the remnant 
of Robespierre's adherents: yet its manifestoes read well, and 


seem to have derived hints from Diderot’s Code de la Nature. 


Considering the talents of Babeu/, it is wonderful that he did 
not rise into notoricty, until the revolutionary tide began to 
ebb. He plunged into the water when he had to swim against 
the stream. | | 3 

The Second Volume is much occupied with the conquests of 
Buonaparte in Italy, of which we have spoken already, Rev. vols. 
XXL. p. 378. and xxiv. p. 57% ‘Lhey were facilitated by magni- 
ficent promises of liberty, which have beenvery imperfectly kept. 
‘The defence of Lille does honor to the courage of the French: 


“but their offensive military operations have mostly been begun 


unjustly, conducted cruelly, and terminated oppressively. 
‘Lhe author observes that he has seen the rise of Martin- 
ism and of Theophilanthropy: that the first of these reli- 


“gions is extinct, and that the second seems likely to decline 


without making numerous proselytes. He concludes by ex- 
pressing 2 wish that Christianity were again encouraged in 
France. We entirely accede to this opinion, supposing some- 
what like our protestant system to be here meant ;—and we 
endeavoured to shew (Rev. vol. xxiv. p.ss1) that the reli- 


‘gion of the Theophilanthropes was imperfectly adapted for the 
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morai amelioration of the people; that the precepts of the gos- 
el are more eflicaciously worded ; and that its promises are more 
authentically proclaimed. It is well, however, that Philosophy 


should once for all have endeavoured to realize her idea of a. 


perfect religion. The world is now aware how little it would 
gain on the score of taste or reason by substituting for the 
Hebrew anthologies, French odes; and for the morality of 
Jesus, that of Socrates and Epictetus. 

The character of the historian before us will probably not 
eventually stand very high ;—a spirit of independence does not 
animate his remarks ;—his events are not neatly arranged, nor 
well deduced :—yet, as he preserves many documents and re- 
flections which have not attracted the attention of other annal- 
ists, he may often be consulted with instruction. 





Art. V. Biografishe Skizze der Madame Ritz, &c. i. e. A Biogra- 
phical Sketch of Madame Ritz, now Countess of Licurenav. 
Izmo. pp. 168. Paris. 1798. 


HIs pamphlet, notwithstanding the assertion in its title- 
page, was no doubt composed and printed at Berlin. The 
lasting attachment of a powerful sovereign would have been 
sufficient to confer an equally lasting celebrity on the subject 
of these memoirs, even if the character of her political wishes 
had not influenced during a whole reign the cabinet of her 
country; and the spirited attractions of her person and her, 
mind would have had some claim to notoriety, had they never 
been led: to the foot-stvo! of a throne. ‘The splendid profusion 
and luxurious depravity, which distinguished the residence of 
this real Mamilia Quintilla, would also have merited the notice 
of the painter of manners, had the reverse of fortune which 
now dooms her to penitential imprisonment in Glogau, never 
occurred to render her life a romance and her example a warn- 
ing. We are glad, therefore, to meet with a biographical 
sketch, which has much the appearance of having been written 

by a contiguous and penetrating observer. | 
Wilhelmina Enke was born in 175y at Dessau. Her father 
was a trumpeter, and ultimately got employment in the band 
at the royal chapel in Berlin. He died when this child was 
about thirteen or fourteen years old, leaving his widow with a 
large family. Their conduct was disreputable; and Wilhelntina 
was sent by her mother to live as maid-servant with an elder 
sister, who, in the Sybarite dialect of our author, was already 
<¢ a regular but superior priestess of the Venus pandémos.” To 
the house of this sister, a young man of the ighest rank was 
often conducted by his young companions. One winter’s night, 
e1 Mm 3 having 
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having expressed a wish for punch, no lemons were to be 
found in the house, and Wilhelmina was ordered to fetch 
some. She refused, and cried at the idea of going out in the 
cold, and of attempting to call up a shopkeeper at that time 
of night. The indignant elder sister then gave her a violent box 
on the ear, which struck her to the floor and made her nose 
bleed. The prince humanely sprang to her assistance, helped 
her up, pacified her outcries, took her in a carriage to her 
mother’s, and promised to pay for her board, on condition 
that she should be withdrawn from so rough a mistress. His 
protection extended to providing her with masters; and at 
length he undertook to teach her French himself, and removed 
her to Potsdam. She was boisterous, and would quarrel with 

t benefactor, especially when jealous of him: but she loved 

im, with sincere affection, and bore him several children, 


The reciprocal attachment was so very conjugal as to alarm 


the old king ; and it was hinted to her to travel. On her way 
to Paris, at in Champagne, an aukward carman drove 
against her carriage, broke it, and endangered her life. So 
Jong afterward as in 1792, her royal lover wrote to her that 
he had taken possession of the scene of her misfortune. 

Some time was spent in Paris, where she took lessons of Vestris, 
and other teachers of accomplishments.—She returned how- 
ever to Potsdam, where the old king met her one morning in 
the garden, and very authoritatively advised her to marry: * a 
dower he would provide.” M.Rrirz, a chamberlain of the 
prince, was the husband who was recommended to her; and 
with him she travelled, and to him she bore children. This 
real or imaginary profanation of her person gradually estranged 
the prince from her couch, but not from her drawing-room. Of 
her society, even after he became king, he continued very fond. 
Both seemed agreed to pursue separate amours, but to cul- 
tivate with ardor a Platonic friendship. The divorce of her 





husband Ritz, and her elevation to the rank of Countess of 


Lichtenau, were probably intended as a prelude to much 
higher honors, She visited Italy during the interval of this 
ehange, and returned with a notorious inclination for variety. 
Her attachment to the young Count Louis Bouillé is thought 
to have inspired the court of Prussia with much of its zeal 
for the invasion of France. Pains were taken, after his dis- 
missal, to attach her to the Irish Lord Templeton. She was 
much flattered by the grimace of gallantry ;—and she professed 
a Swedenborgian religion. The decease of her protector put an 
end to her consequence, her revenues, her flatterers, and her 


liberty, and in a moment annihilated the Juno of Anti-jacobj- n/ 
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Bar. Vi. Historischeshatistisches gemalde des Russischen reichs, &c, 
- #.e. An Historico-Statistical Picture of the Russian Empire at the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. By Henry Sroreu. 2Vols. 


8vo. To be continued. 


W: understand that the author of this work had at first 
sketched his plan on a large scale, but that, on taking 
farther time to consider guid valeant humeri, he felt the neces 
sity of greatly contracting it, and of bringing it into as narrow a 
compass as possible. To this end, he absolutely rejected all 
objects of geography and natural history, and came to the fixed 
resolution of admitting nothing into his pian but what con- 
cerned the inhabitants of the country, in their various relations 
as men and citizens. Fortunately it happened that another li- 
terary gentleman, of known merit in respect to his knowlege of 
the Russian empire, was employing himself in the execution 
of a similar idea,—that of a general topographical description 
of that country,—and who discovered his design to this writer, 
As M.Sroxcu had confined his plan to statistical objects, it was 
the purpose of the academician Grorcr to limit his to matters 
appertaining to physics, geography, and natural history*. Thus, 
each saw his project completed by the labours of the other. 

M. Strorcu professes not to deliver any thing new to the 
German reader, but to have merely abridged the accounts al- 
ready published by Hermann and Hupel; the printed papers of 
the academy; the Petersburg Journal; the description of all 
the Nations of the Russian Empire, which appeared in English, 
in four volumes, about twenty years ago; Schletzer’s 
Northern History; Dissertation sur les anciens Russes; Schletzer’s 
Dissertations on the Russian Annals, printed in English in the 
** Selections from Foreign Literary Journals ;” [see our Re- 
view, last volume;] AZu//er’s Collections of Russian History ; 
and many others. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the author sometimes 
enlivens his narrative, we select the following short passage: — 

‘ This remarkable variety -of climate also occasions as great 
a diversity in the weather, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
in the phenomena of the atmosphere, and in the domestic ha- 
bits of the natives, While in one region of this enormous. em 
pire, the spring is diffusing warmth and genial breezes, in an- 
other the rigours of winter still prevail, Here the thirsty camel 





* The work of Professor Grorcy bears the title of J. G. Georai’s 
geographical, physical, and natural-historical Description of the Rus- 
sian Empire, in a general View of the knowlege hitherto obtained of 
it. Part‘the First. Konigsberg, 1797. 8vo. The remaining parts 
to fellow as seen as convenient. 
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is toiling over arid burning desarts, while there the fleet. rein-deer 
bounds over the surface of the snow, which still covers the ground 
above a yard in depth, and under which he seeks his necessary food, 
Here the Samoyede lies sleeping through his short and cloudy day 
in.his earthy covert; while there his countryman and fellow-citizen, 
the Kirghise, pastures his flock beneath a sky perpetually cheerful 
and serene.’ | | 


It is well known that, in Russia, there is no proportion be- 
tween the extent of country and the number of its inhabitants. 
Among other causes of this defect of population, M. Srorcu 
reckons the hard treatment of the children of the common 
people during their infancy. 

‘ It is true (says he) that they are by this method hardened 
for riper years against the vicissitudes of climate and weather, against 
perpetual severities, against pain, and against toil and trouble: but 

ow many of them perish nl tn the experiment, whose weaker exist- 
ence would even have been of service to the state! Nor did this re- 
mark escape the legislatrix of Russia. ‘ The boors (she says in hey 
Instructions, &c.) have generally from twelve to fifteen or twenty 
children of one marriage: but seldom do the fourth part of them ar- 
rive at maturity, There must therefore be some fault either in re- 
gard to nourishment, the manner of life, or of education, by which 
this hope of the government is defeated. In what a flourishing con- 
dition would this empire be, if by wise institutions we could put a 
stop to so destructive an evil, and prevent it for the future!” Against 
the principal impediments to the progress of population, the govern- 
ment sought the most effective means: but prejudices, abuses, and 
habits which are grown inveterate by the practice of ages, are not to 
be destroyed in the space of a few years, Na prince in modern times 
has ever made the article of population so much a concern of govern- 
ment, as Catharine II. From the first day of her reign, this was 
one of the favourite objects of her great | active mind. Not con- 
tented with having seeured the maintenance of the inhabitant, and 
weakened or annihilated the impediments to population, she expended 
millions in attracting useful burghers into the empire, and in aug- 
menting the population by an increase from abroad.’ 

MM. Storcu has also published, at Riga, in folio, pp. 131, 
a work intitled 4 Statistical Survey of the Viceroyalties of the 
Russian Empire, according to their most remarkable Relations in 
Culture, ‘This work is precisely what its title indicates, and 
bears every mark of being executed with accuracy. It consists of 
tables appropriated to each of the 42 viceroyalties which were 
erected by the late empress, but'which in their government have 
since been subjected to various alterations by the present em- 
peror. At the end of the book, are subjoined results drawn 
fsom the several tables taken together, Tooke , 
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Arr. VII. Griechische Vasengemeblde, &c. i.e. Grecian Paintings 
on Vases, with Archeological and Artistical Illustrations. By 
C. A. Borticer. Vol. I. Part II. 8vo. pp.232. Weimar. 


1798. 


4 ters first part of this work was noticed in our Appendix to 
the 24th vol. p. 574. From the uninterrupted continua- 
tion of it, we are glad to find that the Continent patronizes 
an undertaking which must be attended with considerable ex- 
pence, and is undoubtedly of importance to the scholar and 
the artist. 

The present publication contains: I. A Paper on the Col- 
lection of Vases in terra cotta, in the Grand-ducal Museum 
at Florence, by Prof. Meyer, of Weimar. II. Extracts from 
Letters, 1. On the Collection of Vases at Rome, ‘by M. U/- 
den, Resident of the King of Prussia at Rome. 2. On the 
Collections of Vases at Paris, by A. L. Millin, Professor and 
Keeper of Antiquities in the National Museum. 3. On the 
glazing of antient Vases, by Dr. Scherer. Il].—1X. Illustra. 
tions of Paintings on Vases, by the Author. 

Our readers being sufficiently apprized of the value of this 
work, from our review of the first part, we shall content our- 
selves with a few remarks. : 

On the wrong sides of many vases, figures are seen covered 
with cloaks, and sometimes leaning on a staff, without the ap- 
pearance of any other object which might lead to a discovery 
of the characters intended to be represented by those figures. 
‘This, in course, has perplexed the antiquaries ; who have dis- 
‘played much research and learning on the occasion. M. Bor- 
TIGER himself, in a former publication, maintained an opi+ 
nicn which he now disclaims as far-fetched and untenable ; 
‘substituting another which is much more natural. He now 
thinks that those figures are an accidental ornament, not cor- 
respondent with the painting on the right side; and represent» 
ing only persons among the common people, in towns in 
which these vases were manufactured. Dismissing, there- 
fore, an investigation of so little moment, he turns to the 
contemplation of the figures themselves ; on which his learn- 
ing and ingenuity furnish him with a variety of interesting 
observations, 

¢ The different modes {says re of putting on the cloak, and thus 
producing rich and picturesque folds, deserve to be noticed by those 
who, like a certain French costumier, are at a loss to understand how 
the antients were able to keep together their flowing, sleeveless, upper 
garments,without making use of either buttons, hooks, orpins. A glance 


at these paintings would remove their doubts. I would also tee 
. them 
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them that the Grecians *, who paid much more attention to a dee 
éént bap trehy graceful attitude, and propriety in dress, than we 
ene ly imagine, were so exceedingly nice In putting on the upper 
Ytient, that aukwardness im this respect was considered as an ‘in. 
lible mark of rustic manners and want of good-breeding. Cf, Athe- 
nz. I.18. p.21. B.’ if Sicit } : : 
For this reason, a person whose deportment manifested the 
lowness of his extraction was said to. be ignorant even of the 
manner of putting on the cloak, gd" tdiire cde os xpn wei Bare 
asdat Lucian. de Hist. Conscr. c. 20. t. il, p. 28. Nothing 
was more indecorous than for a man to drag his garment bes 
hind ; and indeed he was considered as either intoxicated or 
mad. Vid. Gronov. ad Senecam de Ira, Ill, Plutarch exe 
pressly mentions of Pericles, that, among other advantages 
which he derived ‘from the company of Anaxagoras, he ac- 
quired “ an easy deportment, and a decency of dress which no 
vehemence of action ever could put into disorder.” Diogenes 
Laertius, in the life of almost every philosopher, takes notice 


of the manner in which they wore their cloaks. ‘he know- — 


lege of this punctilio in dress among the antients becomes in- 


teresting, also, to the lover and admirer of the antique; 4s it. 


throws light on that gracefulness of the drapery, which is so 





¢ * Besides the general terms svratia, sUoUO mia, EMméAcia, ROT MOT Ny 

c. the Greeks had also a particular word, eicynicrton, for gracc- 
fulness in wearing the upper garment, which even the Latin language 
cannot express with one synonimous word. Cicerd, in that remark- 
ablé passage de Off. I. 36. calls it only decorum in vestitu. In the old 
Ftalian idrom of Petrarca, Boccaccio, &c. it is rendered by garbo, di 
bel garbo. Lyxxpais, properly, the manner of holding the garment, 
being derived from cyt. It formed the characteristic of the differ- 
ent stations and conditions in life; hence the cynwa dersmory xe A» Vide 
Fabric. ad Sext. Empir. p. 308. Hence also suoyssuyy edoxnpartirs 
svrxnpoovrry Vid. Foesius in Oecon. Hippocr. s.v. In the célébrated 
passage of Xenophon K. Il. iv. i. p. 425. Zetin. I explain evoys- 
poows it the sane manner; notwithstanding that the antients generally 
expounded it by feminine decorum antl bashfuluess, as appears from an 
uridoubted imitation of this passage in Polyb. y. 18. t. fii, p. 218. 
Schweigh. In the more skilful attitudes and postures of dancers, 
much care was taken as to the folds of the garments. Lyhpa, there- 
fore, in common with its derivatives, was transferred to Orcheotics. 
See the examples quoted by Spanheim ad Aristophan, Plut, 329, 
Evcxnnoctdrs in consequence, was also used for propriety in cairiage 
evesyrrovece , I have sorrewhat enlarged on this point, since even 
Femitérhuys seems to have mistaken the original meanirig‘of the word 
exrpa: v. ad Lucian. Somnium, c. 8. p. 11. This etymological pedi- 


gree, too, evinces how faithfully the spirit of Hellas expressed itself 


its language.’ 
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striking in antient statues, and which has hitherto baffled the 
most indefatigable efforts of modern statuaries. When, with 
the gradual negléct of gymmastic exercises, the truth and 
beauty of the naked figure disappeared in the arts of design, 
dress also was either loaded with Oriental luxury, or straitened 
to excess by Northern fashions ; and it contracted, under the 
hands of the artist, a bloatedness or stiffness which is alto- 
gether inconsistent with true taste. 

In the explanation of the fourth painting, we meet with 
new and ingenious ideas on the origin of the caducens. Ace 
cording to M. Borricer, the Deity called Hermes by the 
Greeks, and Mercury by the Romans, owed his imaginary 
existence entirely to the commercial intercourse of the Phav- 
nicians with the Greeks. At some period, of which scarcel 
any monuments are left, the former had mines and factories 
in a considerable number of places in Greece. ‘There Hermes 
was worshipped as the tutelary deity of the industrious Phee- 
nician ; and all the arts, by which the articles of trade are pro- 
duced, were ascribed by the Greeks to his invention. The 
Pheenicians, of course, in order to converse with the rude 
natives, employed interpreters. Hence Hermes was considered 
as the inventor of articulate sounds, and of numeral figures and 
signs. The interpreters and heralds were called his sons, and the 
race of xvpuxes were said to be descended from him. ‘The Phceni- 
cian traders, wherever they first approached the rude Pelasgic in- 
habitants of the Grecian coasts, found it necessary to make use 
of some manifest token of their having arrived with peaceful in= 
tentions; not as pirates, but as merchants and barterers. Ia 
such instances, thé most natural sign of peace among all 
nations, even among the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands it 
the South Seas, has ever been a green branch. ‘The Phaéni- 
cians, however, soon found it more convenient, as well as 
more ornamental, to carry with.them a decorticated or even a 
gilt staff; and, as occasion required, to wind round it green 
leaves, Such is the wand of Mercury in Homer, Hymn. in 
Mercur. 529—=5 32. ) 

‘Though we cannot dwell any longer on this work, we must 
acknowlege that we have perused the presént part of it with 
gs much satisfaction as was afforded us by the former; and 
we can assure the classical reader and the artist, that the pub- 
lication are all the purposes for which it can be supposed 
oO have Deen written. : 
toh een written Hut...r. 
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Aart. VIIT. Histoire de la Revolution de France, &c. t.¢. A Hise 
tory of the Revolution in France. By two Friends to Liberty. 
Vols. XI. and XII. 8vo. pp. 4ooineach, Paris, 1798. Im.- 
ported by De Boffe, London. Price tos. 


TRE preceding volumes of this work (attributed by a 
rumour, which we have not the means of ascertaining, 
to Mess. ReGnier and Trovuvée, the editors of the Meniteur,) 
were noticed in our 8th vol. N.S. p.548. and 24th vol. p.soo. 
As every successive year appears to furnish the authors with 
matter for one or more additional volumes, this history may 
be considered as filling up, -in French literature, a place analo- 
gous to that of the narrative portion of ‘our Annual Registers. 
Generally speaking, it is conducted with impartial calmness, 
and with an affection for order, for liberty, for religion, and 
for justice. 

The tenth volume returns to the first meeting of the Con- 
vention, and circumstantially: describes the early differences 
that arose between the party called Girondist, (which, from the 
superior talents and views of its leaders, soon conciliated the 
confidence of a considerable ‘majority of the Convention,) 
and the party headed by the representatives of Paris ; who, 
envious of the real superiority of the provincials, whom they 
thought it degrading to obey, employed their local influence 
first to thwart and finally to exterminate the most brilliant and 
most truly patriotic men of France. Metropolitan vanity 
seems to have been the original cause of the nage of 
the Parisians to the majority of the Converition. ‘The am- 
bition of Danton and of Marat, at least, appears never to 
have tended to the first places: of Robespierre, indeed, there 
is too much reason to believe that he loved. the republic 
for the sake of power, and not power for the sake of the 
republic. 

Of Fayette these writers speak harshly (vol. x. p.60). They 
-describe him as a deserter of the party of the people, and,as 
conniving, for the purpose of strengthening the court, at the 
approach of the foreign enemy. ‘To us, this appears impro- 
bable. Yet a man of whom so much hag been said, and whose 
character has been so much attacked, would do well to ex- 
plain the questionable parts of his conduct, if they will bear to 
‘be explained.—Of Dumouriez, opinions yet more unfavourable 
are here advanced. He is suspected of having never cared for 


ithe wepblic ; and of being at all times the secret friend of 


Philip Duke of Orleans, and willing to cashier the Convention 
itself in order to smooth the passage of this prince to supre- 
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macy. Montjoye’s History of the Conspiracy of Orleans* is 
‘ranked with the romances of St. Réa/. 

On the murder of Louis XVI. the authors observe that it 
was chiefly the result of general causes; that, in whatever 
manner he had conducted himself, topics of accusation, nearly 
equal in weight to those which were brought forwards, might 
probably have been found; and that the attempt to criminate © 
the individual was in fact an effort to remove the king. 

The eleventh volume contains horrible details of the war of 
Vendée, and ascribes to General Hoche great merit in quelling 
the disturbances of that district. The troubles of St. Domingo 
also occupy a considerable extent.—The principal topic, how- 
ever, continues to be the warfare of the Girondist and Metro- 
politan parties. The Parisians treated every endeavour of the 
Convention to surround itself with a provincial guard, as a 
systematic attempt to excite insurrections in the departments 5 
to subdivide France inco petty commonwealths ; to violate the 
decreed unity of the republic; and to establish a treasonable 
federalism, On the 31st May 1793, the Parisians seized on 
the government by force, and executed the Girondists and 
their chief friends, on this charge of federalism. ‘The opinion 
is highly probable that France would have been more free, and 
more tranquil, if nine or ten clusters of departments had been 
formed ; and if each of the large cities had become a seat of 
representative authorities. For defence, France would have 
been as well adapted, for offence worse; it would thus have 
become equally secure and more pacific. We ought not to 
wonder, then, if, both at Bourdeaux and Marseilles, strong 
symptoms were perceived of a disposition to govern themselves. 
The cities of Greece thought it not enough to be free; they 
aspired also to be regulated by their own Jaws. 

‘fhe volume concludes with an account of the execution of 
that extraordinary heroine, Charlotte Corday. 





Art. IX. Mémoires pour servir a P Histoire du Facobinisme : i. e. 
Memoirs illustrating the History of Jacobinism. By the Abbé 
Barrvev. [Vth Part. 8vo. pp. 620. Dulau and Co. De 
Boffe, &c. London. 1798. 


HE history of illuminism will form a most interesting 
chapter in modern ecclesiastical annals. ‘The great in- 
fluence which this sect has had, and still retains, over the lite- 
rary mind of one of the most literate of modern nations; the 
ingenuity of its internal structure, which produced, as if by 
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magic, the invisible concert and silent co-operation of innumes 
rable and scattered agents; the persevering attachment of its 
early votarics to the principles, if not to the forms, of their 
confederacy; the complete and sudden change which it 
wrought or announced, in the singular, antient, and wide-spred 
order of free-masons ; and its yet probable indirect influence on 
political revolutions, cannot but render it a curious and im- 
portant object of analysis. Men eminent for talents, for know- 
lege, for official weight, and for personal character, have united 
to forward its designs. Rich merchants, nobles, and severat 
sovereigns, have frequented its congregations, and have dis- 
zinguished its adherents by their favor and its martyrs by their 
zecompences. Two governments only are yet characterized as 
3ts persecutors : the one of them has since prohibited the Iliad; 
and the other has a popish bishop for its prince. Presump- 
tions, then, are in favour of this sects—A million of persons, 
{the Abbé BarRvEL rates them at that number,) all of the 
educated and many of the opulent classes of society, cannot 
have associated for purposes of monstrous evil; they expected 
the approbation of conscience, or the eventual gratitude and 
patronage of their fellow-citizens. Their collective intentions 
can neither have been palpably absurd, nor hostile to the pro- 
bable interests of man. Yet of this sect the Abbé Barrvuet 
perseveres in presenting a most odious picture. All that has 
been imagined to its disadvantage is amassed by him with un- 
sparing hostility, deformed with stabbing eloquence, and ag 
gravated with uncandid hermeneutical dexterity, in order to 
conjure up a new goblin of alarm. Of this German ghost he 
makes a most terrific scarecrow, by dressing it out in the blood- 
sprinkled garb of his own country ; and by tacking to its train 
a wholly disconnected catalogue of anecdotes of French vil- 

lany,. French perfidy, French cruelty, and French atrocity. 
As the Abbé repeatedly refers to our account of his and 
Professor Robison’s work, we must direct the reader’s atten- 
tion back to our 25th volume, p. 303 and p.sor. In the 
course of our philological strictures, we ventured to observe 
that Manichean and atheist, idealist and materialist, christian and 
impious, are not synonimous terms, although confounded by 
the Abbé: that Erse is not Hebrews; and that the words Mac 
Benac afford no proof that Free-Masonry is derived from the 
Manicheans. We endeavoured to shew that, probably, Masonry 
is not even derived from the knights templars, but was apparently 
founded at Paris by Henry Cornelius Agrippa, for purposes 
neither sectarian nor factious; and -that, although its ritual 
may not employ the dialect of the Athanasian creed, and may 
include the words /iberty and equality, yet even theism, and still 
less 
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less republicanism, do not constitute the perpetual and essential 
aim, the main drift and business, of the order 3 since, as is 
historically certain, it sided in Great Britain for a whole cen- 
tury with the high party for church and king. ‘Thus nearly a 
volume of his denunciation, viz. that which respects the inbe- 
vent mischief of free-measonry, loses the greatest part of its 
weight. What is to become of our social amusements, if 
lodges of Bucks, Odd I'eHows, United Friars, &c. are to .be 
dressed out in Auto da Fé garments, as seminaries of sedition 
and atheism ? | 

We have also, but perhaps insufhiciently, tried to indicate the 
difference between the pupils of French and of German philo- 
sophy ; between the Encyclopedists and the Illuminés. 

About the period of the publication of the Encyclopedia, the 
French philosophers began to intrude into the lodges of free- 
masonry, for the purpose of propagating their anti-christian 
doctrines without exciting the jealousy of the magistrate. The 
grand public topic of their era was infidelity: and they confe- 
derated in order to obtain for it the support of the laws. We 
have no doubt that revolution made a part of the plan of the 
anti-christian sect, as often as their hopes flagged in respect to 
establishing their tenets on the throne: but it does not appear 
that the revolution was previously intended to be anti-mo- 
narchial, The primary object of the conspirators was the 
abolition of Christianity: out of this grew, as a mean, the 
scheme of assembling the States General, whom public opinion 
was to oppose to the church, and to retain as a permanent 
branch of constitution. 

In Germany, however, the philosophers first combined at a 
much later period; when the American insurrection was 
already bringing inio general discussion questions of represent- 
ation, popular rights, and forms of constitution. The grand 
public topic of their era was /ilerty; and they accordingly made 
it the basis of their plan of institution. ‘They imagined gn in- 


terior government by ss Their organization was re-of' Atpul: nm hens 
; 


presentative, and tended to familiarize republicanism. With 
them, the primary object was apparently political innovation. 
We have no doubt that French literature had made many con- 
verts to infidelity among the men of letters in Germany: but 
the Illuminés seem ever to have been of opinion that a popu- 
lar infidelity would not be favourable to popular morality, and 
to the true interests of mankind. They encouraged, indeed, 
almost always, the selection of unbelievers for their higher 
grades; yet they seem to have wished that unbelief should re- 
main the exclusive privilege of a secret and sovereign order. 
They aspired, like the Mandarins of China, to direct a reli- 
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gious populace without partaking its superstitions: but, more 
benevolent than the Mandarins, they aspired gradually to ad- 
vance its culture by amending its religious services. They 
instituted, therefore, a committee of Magi, (dearbeiten eine volks- 
religion welche der Orden demnachst der weit geben will,) elabo- 
rately to form a popular religion, which the order intended to 
confer on the world. 

The Parisian institution had chiefly a descending influence, 
and addréssed to its corresponding lodges the libels which it 
wished secretly to inculcate:—in that of the L//uminés an ascend» 
ing influence is visible: the apparent obedience to hidden sue 
periors was only preserved by their issuing such commands as 
were desired by their devotees. ‘Their over-ruling synod was 
changed by insensible rotation, * From a discipline and a pur- 
pose so far distinct, it was not probable that similar effects 
should result. The French lodges, tutored into a tolerance for 
moral licentiousness, too frequently became seminaries of free- 
living as well as free-thinking, and are said sometimes to have 
served as veils for orgies resembling those to which the Che- 
valier de /a Barre+ fell a martyr. ‘The German lodges, on the 
contrary, scem to have superinduced on the members, in cons 
sequence of their system of mutual espia/ t, a guardedness of de- 
portment, and a decorum perfectly exemplary; somewhat ana- 
Jogous to that produced by reciprocal inspection in presbyterian 
congregations. ‘Io literary industry, the aspirants of illumi- 
nism were trained in the lodges, by exacting biographical and 
other communications from them; and on industry they were 
taught to rely for ultimate success, in the great work of pro- 
moting in every possible direction the improvement of human 
kind. ‘his zeal for philanthropic exertion was so entirely the 
Occupation and characteristic business of the Illumines, that 
Weishaupt informs us (Pythagoras, p.670) that he had origi. 





* In Hermippus redivivus, (p. 163,) it i8 asserted that one Vaughan, 
an Englishman, was then president of ‘the Illuminated. Other do- 
uments mention one Eveling of Woottoir in Surry, as master of an 


.Order-or branch of some confederacy of this kind. The Abbé Bar- 


RUEL supposes the supremacy of modern Illuntinism to have passed 


from Weishaupt.to Bode, but omits to acquaint us whether, on the 


decease of the latter, Professor Kant acceded to the Grand-Lamaship 
of the Order. . . 


+ His memory was revived by the Constituting Assembly of France:— 
this was perhaps an expression of the general will, but such general 


wills should never be expressed by the lawgiver. 


‘$ This word is used by Lord Bacon to translate the French espionage 
it lay dormant during a long sunshine of freedom, but it seems ne- 
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rially intended for them the name of Perfectibilists; in order 
perpetually to remind them that the progressive perfecting of 
society was the aim and end of their confraternity. Accord 
ingly, this order has produced a great number of benevolent 
Quixotes, knights errant of reform, whose every pamphlet tilts 
at an abuse; and whose every soliloquy bewails some suffering 
of spell-bound humanity. Germany is full of these passionate 
lovers of social amelioration; whose officious gallantry, if it 
could find no public grievance to redress, would still, still, be 
for brushing off that zone*. ‘These improvers seem to think 
that they have lost a day, when they have omitted to reveal to 
the people some hitherto unfelt inconvenience or oppression 5 
and, as their zeal usually believes that the attainment even of 
some petty reformation is worth a large expenditure of time 
and toil, and a great sacrifice of leisure and ease; so it usually 
considers the grander interests of mankind as worth the hazard 
of forcible revolution. This supererogatory patriotism (which 
bears, perhaps, to genuine love of country the same relation 
which mysticism bears to piety) deserved at most only the nettle« 
whip of a satirist. ‘To feel or suffer with our fellow-citizens is 
no doubt an ofiice of virtue: but to suffer for a people who feel 
not their own ill-being may seem liable, among worldlings, to 
the charge of superfine sensibility. Still this ** devout excess” 
is a fault of generosity, not a crime of selfishness, and should 
never be met with a serious hostility :-- but the Abbé Bar- 
RUFL’s style of character-staining is in crimson distemper: he 
has no more indulgence for the enthusiast and the castle-builder, 
than for the robber and the assassin. 

A similar indiscriminating hostility notoricusly disgraced the 
original persecutors of the Hluminés. Not contented with 
striking at Weishaupt and the leaders of the association, the 
young student Baron Franenberg was expelled from the univer 
sity of Ingolstadt and deprived of his stipend, as edelknab; and 
fifteen fellow-students having accompanied him on horseback at 
his departure, as a mark of esteem,—all the fifteen were rusti- 
cated (relegist) by express order of the government. As the 
cavalcade passed by the house of Professor Wibmer, he came 
to the window ant saluted them approvingly: for which he 
was summoned and reprimanded by the public authorities. Von 
Delling, the town-clerk of Munich, having expressed his regret 
at the cassation of his friend the recorder, Fischer, he also was 
cashiered, imprisoned for three days, and sent away. All sub- 
sequent hope of redress was quashed by an edict, which forbad 
the condemned to present any memorial or appeal. See the 





* Tamen, tamen, excute nullum. Ovip. 
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Vollstdndige Geschichte der Verfolgung der Illuminaten in Bayern, 
Frankfurt, 1786. ‘ Complete history of the Persecution of the 
[}luminés in Bavaria.” 

The Orivinal-Schriften, whence the main matter of the Abbé 
BarrveEv’s denunciations is drawn, were not published by the 
court of AZunieh for neatly two years: but, in justification of 
some arbitrary vio'ence, which had been ill-received by the 
public, they at length came to light. They are wholly an ex 
parte evidence. ‘They contain papers found .on an official 
search in the possession of Weishaupt, Zwack, Massenhausen, 
and other members of the Order, who were suspected of illicit 
practices ; and these documents are invidiously picked, inac- 
curately printed, and not chronologically arranged; which is 
probably the effect of design; a dateless account of an ase 
semblage of the Order being inserted after the edict for its 
abolition, as if to suggest a suspicion of contumacy. Among 
these papers occur two recipes; the one for a poison, the 
other for a philtre, superscribed Agua-tofana and ad furorem 
wterinum excitandum ; both evidently prescriptions of an old- 
fashioned cut and dye. ‘These recipes, found in the bureau of 
the chemist AMJassenhausen, were probably, like his empty boxes, 
his green earthen pots, and his stuffed aligators, a part of the 
stock in trade of the apothecary whose accoutrements he had 
acquired. Yet these recipes,—remarkable certainly, and so 
far literary curiosities,—are not only supposed by the denouncers 
to belong to the Order of Ilumineés, (which is a bold infer- 
ence,) but to have been in regular and systematic use among 
them for the accomplishment of their purposes of vengeance or 
of lust ! We do not ask what should be thought of such prac- 
tices of imputation, but what should be thought of the jour- 
nalists, whd, from any motive, {connive at the unquestioned 
circulation of calumnies so abominable. ‘This agua-tofana is 
every minute dashed in our eyes: it has indeed been venomously 
used, but by others than the Iluminés. 

Of the personal character of Weishaupt, we know nothing: 
in the preface to Dr. Wallich’s Elements of the Critical Philo- 
sophy of Immanuel Kant *, something is said of it by a neighbour, 
His literary character is certainly not contemptible. A dispo- 
sition to estimate actions rather by their causes than by their 
effects,—rather by their motives than by their results,—is. 
very natural to a religious necessarian ; who casily transfers 
to concerns on this side of the grave those principles 


_ of decision, which would be exclusively applicable at a post- 


humous tribunal. This dispdsition prevails throughout the 
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* Of this work aa account will be found in the Review for Janu- 
ary, published at the same time with this Appendix. 
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writings of Weishaupt ; who is far more solicitous for the 
epuration of motives, than for soundness of determination. 
To be caused by useful principles is but half the merit of ac- 
tion: it must also be attended by useful consequences. Per- 
fect conduct consists in uniting benevolence of ends with pru- 
dence of means, ‘Lhey are not incompatible :—yet those who 
excel in benevolent purpose often want practical prudence ; 
and those who excel in practical prudence often want beneva- 
lent purpose. 

To Zwack it is imputed by the Abbé as a crime (p. 42) that 
he was baptized by the club with the name. of Filippo Strozzi, 
ce fameux conjuré qui avait assassiné Alexandre Medicis. It is not 
the fact that the hero Filippo Strozzi killed his sovereign. 

At p.117 begins a long attack gn those whom the Abbé is 
pleased to call theosophic Illuminés; by which term he means 
the members of the New-Jerusalem church, ‘This sect does 
not form a branch of illuminism at all; neither its members 
nor its elective priests are, as such, brothers, or minervals of 
the open or occult lodges. A tendency to a similar error re- 
specting Zinzendorff and the Mennonists may also be incident- 
ally perceived. Some Swedenborgians (Awigge is said to have 
leaned at one time to thcir opinions) may have been initiated 
into the mysteries of Weishaupt ; so have some Mennonists, 
some Calvinists, and some Papists ;---but the religionists of the 
Swedenborgian denomination were neither patronized nor 
courted by the Illumines. On the contrary, that credulity is 
perpetually satirized in the publications influenced by them; 
and the peculiar hue and cry with respect to all descriptions of 
fanatical sects, which pervades every writing of the Uluminés, 
is the charge of crypto-catholicism. They suppose, and not with- 
out much shew of evidence, that the Wesieys, the Latrobes, 
and the Romaines of Germany were in a secret league with 
the ex-jesuits, to attempt the re-annexation of the protestants to 
the church of Rome. They feel that there isa * natural alliance 
between popery and enthusiastic pietism. ‘This war-whoop is 
quite as freely applied to the Swedenborgians as to any : yet 
the Abbé BarrukEt is resolved to suppose that they were in 
concert with the [lluminés; and in order to account for acon- 
duct which is utterly absurd on his theory of illuminism, he 
assures us at p. 129, that the system of Swedenborg (which is 
a revival of the heresy of Praxeas) is a system of materialism 
and atheism. If the creed of Swedenborg be atheism, that of 





* Consult Bemerkungen iiber die Besorgnisse welche der Kathelicismus 
und die Schwarmerey erwecken konnte, by Garve, the translator of 


Adam Smith. 
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‘the Iluminés may be orthodox.—Swedenborg an atheist! Can 
any assertion be delivered in human language more completely 
contradictory to the plainest evidence? Yet on this the author 
dwells with perseverance and complacency, as if to astonish 
were the same as to convince. 

There are in most countries, which allow any toleration, two 
diametrically opposite classes of sects.—The one of these tends 
to more religiousness than is established by law; affects 
greater industry of observance, and greater scrupulosity of 
conscience, than fall to the average share of other men; and 
willingly lengthens its creed by hyperbolical articles of belief, 
and willingly amuses its leisure by supererogatory rites of de- 
votion: a class which, with respect to morals, is puritanic,— 
with respect to rites, is superstitious,—and in regard to doc- 
trines, is credulous. ‘The other and freer class tends to less 
religion than is claimed by the magistrate ; it affects a negli- 
gence of observance which avoids the temple, and a robustness 
of conscience which despises peccadillos ; it is continually nar- 
rowing its creed towards an almost hair’s-breadth tenuity, and 
curtailing its worship of some (@sthey-deemmts superannuated 
holiday : comparatively speaking, in morals it is libertine-—in 
ritual, lax,—in doctrine, sceptical. ‘To the former of these de- 
scriptions of sects, some have referred the Swedenborgians, 
and to the latter the Illuminés. Sects so different are naturally 
hostile, and ill-adapted to coalesce and to co-operate. When 
the puritans had rebelled against Charles I. of England, his 
cause was soon espoused by all the libertine sects; and of late, 
when the libertine sects haa in general declared for the French 
revolution, they soon repelled and drove into the arms of go 
‘vernment the faithful zeal of the Methodists, and of the vital 
Christians. ‘The religious instinct operates in Germany as 
here. Go among the puritan sects,;—they are alarmed at the 
dissoluteness of the age and the growth of infidelity; they 
seem to expect that the world itself will shortly be consumed, 
with its present inheritors. Go among the libertine sects, — they 
are alarmed at the prolific breed of fanatical extravagance : 
they quake at the threatened intolerance of sour asceticism 3 
and they seem to expect the barbarous docility of new Attilas 
to the designing Leos of triumphant superstition. ‘To confound 
these antagonistic forces is not the part of judgment; and to de- 
scribe them as conspiring is to err against probability. 

‘The Abbé BarrveEt attributes to private information from 
the very respectable and well-informed Mr. Béttiger, (whom 
he styles (p. 245) famous among the Illumines of Germany, 
and whom he incorporates (p. 285) with the adept Wieland in 
the Minerval lodges of Weimar,) the opinion of those English 
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yournalists, who believe it to have been the intention of the 
German Illuminés to consolidate the multitudinous sovereign- 
ties of their country under cne—or at most * two—representa- 
tively constituted governments. With us, this inference has 
been the immediate result of a perusal of their writings. Sub- 
jects cannot indeed say, even to petty sovereigns, ‘* we wish 
to cashier you, and you, and you:” but they can write against 
local jurisdictions, topical laws, geographical parties, village- 
patriotism, and invisible frontiers, which change the denomina- 
tions of right and wrong. It is precisely among the prepara- 
tory phrases of this kind, that we should place the position de- 
nounced at p. 247: Siirsten und Vaterlands liebe wiedersprechen 
den weitaussehenden Gesichtspunkten des Ordens. ‘* Love of 
prince and country withstands the far-sighted views of the 
Order.”—To this end again, in our opinion, were directed 
those literary essays of the aspirants, in which they were de- 
sired to answer the questions—How might an uniform consti- 
tution be introduced over all Europe? Would Christianity 
be necessary for that purpose !—Lurope appears in the essay, 
for reasons of decorum and security : but Germany floats in the 
imagination of the essayist, where an union of the three Christ- 
yan denominations was a serious project of the emperor. By 
a like natural scale of analogy, Rome stands for Vienna, and 
Nation for a circle or province, in the dictionary of illu- 
minism. ‘The vague phrase—*‘ Nations must disappear”—in- 


dicates at most a new division of Germany into convenient de-. 


partments: not, as the Abbé affects to believe, a systematic 
annihilation of the human race. This can alone be accom- 
plished by that most horrible of all extant and possible conspi- 
racies,—a conspiracy to which, if report says true, the Abbé 
BaRRvEL himself is bound by the most solemn of all oaths,— 
a conspiracy imagined perhaps by some starveling anchoret in 
the untrodden deserts of Thebais; hatched and brooded into 
practical activity in the subterraneous crypts and chill cata- 
combs of the early Christian worshippers ; rearing after a while, 
with insolent misanthropy, its dispeopling monasteries and in- 
fanticidal cloisters in every corner of Europe; and conferring 
on orbation a triple crown,—the conspiracy of the clergy of 
the church of Rome to assume, to execute, and to recommend 
to others, irreyocable vows of celibacy and virginity, tending 
towards the uniyersal extinction of mankind. 

We have already observed (Rev. vol. xxv. p. 505) that no 
satisfactory nor even presumptive evidence has been produced 
by the Abbé BarruEL, of an attack on property, science, or 
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habitual order, being a part of the plan of the Illuminés:|§ The 
symptoms df it,—equivocal, faint, and evanescent as they are,— 
have chiefly resulted from his mistranslations. In addition to 
those which we formerly exposed, we ought to have noticed the 
passage extracted by us at p. 508, App. to Rev. vol. xxv. where, 
in answer to the question: Who has reduced man to this state of 
slavery ? the catechumen answers, Die geselschajt, der staat, die 
gelehrsamkeit die falsche religion. By geselschaft, society, the writer 
alludes to those distinctions of rank, such as nobility, with which 
in their opinion, and as it subsists in their country, the present 
forms of society are encumbered ; by staat, the state, is specified 
the actual constitution, in contradistinction to government in ge- 
neral ; by gelebrsamkeit, erudition, theological literature is ex- 
clusively meant; by the epithet falsche religion, it is imphed that 
there is atrue religion. Yet in the version of the Abbé B. by 
employing the word governments for the state, and sciences for 
erudition, the doctrines of anarchy and of vandalism are hitched 
and foisted into a passage which contains no trace of either, 
and are afterward attributed to the Uluminés on the faith of 
such fabricated evidence. The Abbe often reminds us of those 
early corrupters of Christianity, who first altered their gospels, 
and then proved their heresy out of them, It is, however, no 
corruption of his text, when, on the authority of the informer 
Cosandey, he ascribes great currency in the order to a maxim in 


French doggrel : 


“* Tous les rois, et tous les prétres, 
Sont des fripons, et des traitres.” 


There is so much solemn trifling (witness the congress of 
Wilhelmsbad) among the Illuminés, that we rather suppose 
these ludicrous jacobinical rhimes to have been a by- word among 
the students, or the motto of some favourite essay, than that 
they were ever formally inrolled with the first principles of the 
Order. . 

At page 259, the Abbé observes that Frederic II. of Prussia 
was the first to denounce the Illuminés at Munich. ‘That mo- 
narch probably suspected them of intending to favor the ex- 
tension of the Austrian sovereignty over Bavaria.—The empe- 
ror Joseph II. was popular among the Illuminés. His cccle- 
siastical reforms were in a great degree concerted with meni- 
bers of their persuasion. Had he lived, and not been deterred 
by the experience of the French revolution, he would probably 
have thrown himseif wholly under their guidance ; have be- 
stowed a mixed but, representative constitution on his heredi- 
tary states; and have proceeded to incorporate all Germany 
under his single sceptre. A free constitution was the price at 
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which the Illuminés seemed to hold their country at auction ; 
and they would gladly have knocked it down whole to the first 
Austrian or Prussian sovereign who had the courage to bid. 
Whatever were the motives a Frederic’s denunciation, the 
Abbé Barrvuet has the cause of a dearly-beloved Order to 
avenge: the Illuminés had cleared (p. 71) the university of 
Ingolstadt of a// the jesuits. 

An analogous though hostile body-spirit (esprit df corps) hasy 
in all catholic countries at least, distinguished the philosophers 
and the jesuits; there, the rival leaders of heretical and ortho- 
dox literature. ‘To the natural operation of this spirit, the 
Abbé BarrvueEt gives the name of conspiracy. In his sense of the 
word, popery was established in England by a conspiracy of 
Christians, in France by a conspiracy of non-christians, and 
Christianity itself was founded by a conspiracy of apostles and 
presbyters. ‘The institution of Christianity, and the abolition 
of popery, have nevertheless been eventually useful to mane 
kind.—Body-spirit is no doubt an equivocal virtue; yet no 
sect has ever thriven without it. It is an extension of the 
principle of fidelity in friendship, to a more numerous descrip~ 
tion of friends. As we applaud the man who, with some sacri- 
fice of impartiality, defends the character of his friend when 
attacked, or rescues him from the weight of impending poverty, 
at an expence which he would not bestow on the equal dis 
tress of some more useful man, of some celebrated poet or 
philosopher, personally unknown ,— ought we harshly to 
blame him who, in proportion to the importance which he 
attaches to the views of his sect or party, becomes the general 
panegyrist of its friends, and the general antagonist of its 
foes? English philosophers, as Mr. Burke very justly ob- 
served, have never been gregarious. ‘They have conse- 
quently never been efficient. ‘They have fallen singly 
by the pin-stabs of old women, unlamented.—Body-spirit often 
arises from a benevolent sense of the importance of a cause :— 
but it has. still oftener baen founded by the chieftains of sects, 
on the vindictive passions of human nature. It has most usu- 
ally and most powerfully been excited by ascribing it in a high 
degree to the adversary : which never fails to beget a counter- 
effort, and a spirit of retaliation. ‘This game is now playing, with 
considerable success, by the Anti-jacobins of England ; who 
are endeavouring to give a paper currency to the once sterling 
doctrines of passive obedience to the church,. and divine au- 
thority to the king: they seem to deem public opinion the 
creature of mechanical agency; and they impute conspiracy 
against the public constitution and religion, to every admirer of 
Dr. Adam Smith and Mr. Gibbon. Something of this kind 
was possibly founded in Germany, under other auspices. 
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The pompous description of the German Union, on which 
the Abbe enters at p. 322, is little else than the mode of de- 
scribing in the form of a plot a very innocent and natural 
process in the republic of letters. The German authors took 
a pleasure in founding book-clubs and subscription. libraries ; 
and what is more natural than to court an increase of custom- 
ers ?—Factions broke out in these literary societies, and pains 
were taken to secure managers in the interest of the friends of 
innovation, often with success. This again may very naturally 
have resulted from a simple pecuniary calculation. The friends 
of stability usually tend to literary intolerance : they are afraid 
of new books, particularly of such as make a noise in the world; 
and if entrusted with. the selection of circulating libraries, they 
frequently reject such books. By those who read for conversa- 
tion and amusement, these are most desired; and such readers 
are reduced, therefore, to the costly necessity of perpetual 
private disbursements in order to procure them, under a system 
of exclusion.—The friends of innovation, on the contrary, are 
seldom afraid of old books, or even of new-vamp’d defences 
of what has been defended to satiety: they have the rash con- 
fidence of vanity in the inefficacy of such defences ; and their 
selection of books tends, consequently, to be more compre- 
hensive and popular. Booksellers, again, must eventually lean 
to those writers whose publications most rapidly find an ex- 
tensive market. Quickness of return is more important to their 
profit than a slow but eventually entire sale. ‘Their preference 
of authors who are in favor with the book-societies and critics 
was a cool preference of interest ; conducive, no doubt, to the 
farther progress of the popular opinions, but very distinct from 
any criminal subserviency to them. ‘The number of periodical 
publications, continually starting up in Germany, was still less 
the result of a plot to illuminate. Authors like to appear in 
mass, not in detail; in quarto volumes, not in single sheets: but 
the booksellers can afford to allow more for the composition of 
periodical publications, which risk little capital at once, and ‘are 
eontinued only while they sell, than for huge works, of which 
the paper and printing may long remain a dead stock; and 
certainly itis for the real interests of literature, that every thing 
should first incur, in a fugacious form, the criticisms of cotem- 
porarics, before it be laid-by for posterity in a splendid quarto 
edition. From the importance to booksellers of a quick return; 
results also the fatiguing effort of authors to give to every thing 
an amusing form: for this end, religion is ‘taught in novels, 
and philosophy in plays. To all who write books of amuse- 
ment, the new in opinions, manners, and 1 institutions, is of value: 
it strikes because it is not familiar. Such writers usually lean 
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to the schools of innovation. ‘Thus book-clubs, authors, and 
printers, gradually came to form a powerful party of opinion, 
vibrating in unison with the national mind of Germany ; and 
all this is not contrivance,—it is symptomatic merely of the 
course and direction of the tide of public spirit. 

There is indeed one species of romance in which the friends 
of stability (or rather of retrogression) can conveniently excel 
—in plot-finding—in giving a marvellous and almost super- 
natural colouring to daily incidents and processes—in describ- 
ing every private supper as an orgie, every tavern- meeting as 
a lodge—in treating promiscuous conversations as exoteric, and 
confidential conversations as mysteries—in denominating the 
introduction of a new acquaintance among men of letters, an 
initiation,—and any subsequent change of his opinion, an ad- 
mission to a higher grade in the invisible hierarchy of philoso- 
phy. In this auctioneer-style of hyperbole, the most trivial 
incidents are disguised to vulgar readers in enigmatic import- 
ance, and partake of the stupendous supernaturality of the trans- 
actions in Herman of Unna*. ‘The. sympathy of companions 
in the same studies, and the intuitive consentaneity of superior 
minds, are thus attributed to formal conspiracy and secret 
combination. Genius acquires a tyrannic importance, and is 
supposed to realize its will by the vile assistance of oaths of 
allegiance and disciplined terrorists: not by its revealing to 
upright men the expedient direction of their voluntary bene- 
ficence. 

The reader of the Apologie der Illuminaten (Frankfurt, 1786) 
must wonder what it is for which they had to apologize. A 
rare absence of indiscretion appears in general to have fallen 
to their lot : they seem strongly to have feared whatever was in- 
decorous and reprehensible, and to baye been trained never to 
endanger themselves : it would seem as if they.aimed at uniting 
the mildn2ss of the Christian with the resolution of the hero. 
We look at these sectaries as at men skaiting. A sense of their 
insecurity and danger represses all envy of their occupation, 
all inclination to join them. Yet the spectator feels obliged b 
the exhibition of their evolutions; by their exploring so boldly 
the cracking ice of despotism ; by their smoothly skimming on 
the outside edge of liberality, and maintaining the easy poise of 
conscious skill in a very slippery career. 

It must have been mortifying to the Abbe Barrvet, after 
the enormities of opinion charged by him on the Llluminés, 
to find so little practical mischief individually or collectively 
Jaid to their charge. In order to constitute something like an 
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impeachment, he has recourse, in his xith chapter, to the French 
Revolution ; and what was originally charged on the Ency- 
clopedists is now to be transferred to the Tluminés. It was 
difficult to make out any connexion between the crimes of the 
Parisians and the opinions of the Bavarians. The link of, 
union chosen is Adirabeau; whe is supposed to have fetched 
from the lodge of Iluminés at Berlin the maxims, the manages 
ment, and the protligacy which he professed at Paris. As well 
might the civil war of China be ascribed to the British embassy 
or the conduct of the Anti- -jacobins in lreiand to Delolme’s 
History of the Flageilants *. 

Improbable as it may appear that the Abbé Barruet can 
have had prompters, it is scarcely possible that he should know, 
without extraordinary or supernatural aid, many particulars 
which are told very glibly and roundly. 

‘ The reader will undoubtedly not require (says he, p. 469.) that I 
should here name the men to whom these confidential communications 
were made: but / can aver that they reached ministers 5 whose wisdom 
tolerated, for a time, at London, Vandernoot, Noel, and his other ace 
comp\ices; keeping an eye over them, until they were sent to conspire 
elsewhere, and to project the means of gaining by fictitious caresses 
the populace whose arms they fear.’ 

We have not received a French work intitled Le Tombeau de 

aques Molay, nor do we know whether it be justly ascribed 
to M. Ferrand: but we hear that it professes to indicate a 
hitherto invisible branch of the enlightened sect, and has 
named Price, Priestley, Sheridan, and Fox, among the chosen 
chieftains of English Iluminism. ‘The public will hence be 
able to understand against what sort of persons and opinions, 
these clamorous and baseless accusations are intended to be 
hurled.—The progress of our inquiries respecting Iluminism 
has given us, it will be perceived, a more favourable opinion 
ef the complexion of this sect than at first we had formed. 
Let us however observe that, while the llluminés continue ue 
dermost in Germany, it is likely that they should tend to operate 
as a French party. Persons inclining to republicanism, on the 
hypothesis of an elective constitution, are everywhere to be 
found among the most zealous defenders of their country: but, 
on the hypothesis of an hereditary constitution, they are not 
unlikely to view with tolerant apathy, at least, the progress of 
a republicanizing invader. If, by any convulsion, the Illu- 
minés were to become uppermest in Germany, if they were 
already the literary priesthood of a consolidated and reformed 
empire, they would tend to operate as an Anti-gallican party, 








“* See Review, vol. lvi. P+ 353. 
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and to stimulate their country to the re-conquest of Holland 
and of Flanders ; and to the emancipation of those beautiful 


provinces along the Rhine, from the barbarizing influence of ' 


French manners and legislation, and from the rapacious ty- 
ranny Of directorial usurpation. Patriotically speaking, Great 
Britain seems to have an interest in the ascendancy of the party 
founded by the Illuminés. 

The main drift of the splendid peroration of the Abbé 
BARRUEL is to recommend new restrictions on publication. 
‘ Begin (says he, p. §57) by taking from the sect its means of 
delusion. Remove far from the people all these incendiary 
productions ; and when I speak of the people, I speak of all 
classes of society; for I know of none inaccessible to illusion. 
I speak even more especially of that class which has been sup- 

osed most to abound in information.’ Denouncer of yan- 
dalism! thus began those men who, after having published a 
catalogue of prohibited books, stretched on the funeral pyre a 
Palearius and a Vanini, plunged a Galileo into the dungeons 
of the inquisition, patronized those domestic crusades which 
laid waste the earliest seats of modern culture, 

“¢ Rolling mother with infant down the rocks,” 
and at length accomplished in France the infernal massaere 
called after the name of Saint Bartholomew !—An awful retri- 
bution has been inflicted beneath our eyes ! 

An Appendix of fifteen pages is devoted by the Abbé to the 
examination of what we have already said concerning these 
memoirs, 


66 Qui meprise Cotin n’estime point son rot; 
Et n’a, selon Cotin, ni dieu, ni foi, ni Ici.” 


The critical charge of misrendering some cited passages we 
still maintain; and we again confidently repeat our appeal to 
readers of the German tongue. ‘The Abbé BarrvueEt affects to 
shrug his shoulders at the idea of danger from catholicism, 
and of the religious ascendancy of jesuits in this country. We re- 


fer him to a well-known and entertaining work, The Enthusiasm of 


the Methodists and Papists compared *; to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Charge ; to the notes in the Pursuits of Literature; to the noto- 
rious increase of mass-houses; to the rising convents of the sect ; 
and to the astonishing multiplication of its petty publications, 
Are these imaginary transactions ? Has he never heard of the 
justly-venerated ex-jesuit Latrobe ? Mr. Wilberforce could do 
justice to the character of his lessons, and appears to have 
inherited the mantle of his piety. Is the Abbé ignorant that 
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* See the first vol. of our Review, printed in 1749. 
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the Scriptural Researches into the Licitness of the Slave-trade, 
which paralyzed so extensively the zeal of the religious in be- 
half of the Negroes, was the work of a Jesuit *?_but enou gh; 
it is not our wish to become the heralds of alarm: all thine. 


ciations favour intolerance, though in different directions. Tay 
: s 





Art. X. Ocuvres diverses de J. J. BanTHELEMY; 7. ¢ The Mis- 
celianeous Works of J. J. BartHELEMY. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 400. 
' Paris. 1798. Imported by De Bofie, London. Price 14s. 


HOUGH this edition of the posthumous works of the Abbe 

BaRTHELEMY contains little which is intrinsically and 

highly valuable, the namé of the author confers on it an ime. 
portance which will no doubt secure to it many purchasers. 

A life, or eulogy, is prefixed. ‘The leading circumstances 
in the fortunes of this classical writer were enumerated by us 
on another occasion +: but some additional particulars are cone 
tained in this more circumstantial narrative. In the journey to 
Italy, for which a salary was allotted to him in 1754, and 
which took place in the following year, the Abbé was pre- 
sented to Benedict XIV. and was received by him with his 
eharacteristic urbanity. The autiquary Paciandi, the chrono- 
logist Corsini, the Syriac Assemanni, and the architect Piranesz, 
are enumerated among the acquaintance formed by the Abbé. 
From the manuscripts partially unrolled at Herculaneum, he 
preserved by memory, and transmitted to Paris, a fragment 
relative to the democratic revolution which excluded from the 
Grecian cities, or colonies, the Pythagorean philosophers. —His 
controversy with Dr. Swinton is narrated unfavourably to the 
English antiquary.—His contributions conferred on the work 
of Comte Cay/us all its merit.—The exquisite delicacy ob- 
served by BarTHELEMyY in some competitions for elective of-’ 
fices in the Academy, and his profuse but silent beneficence 
to various literary friends, do honour to his cultivated mind, 
and to his heart. In an early period cf the Revolution, which 
his writings certainly had not contributed to resist, he foretold 
the hterary declension of his country. ‘* 4 quoi bon desormats 
cela? on ne sen occupera plus; ils detruiront tout.” Such were 
the terms ia which he bewailed the systematic contempt of the 
new lawgivers for merely curious inquiries; and this lament-. 
ation was sufficient to provoke an accusation of aristocracy, 
which exposed him to a transient imprisonment, speedily and 





* Harris, by name. 
+ Essay on the Life of Barthélemy, by the late Duke de Nivernois. 
Sce Rev. vol. xviii. N.S. p. 553. 
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honourably terminated by an express interference of the legis 
lative body. Yet so little did he ascribe the evils and immo- 
rality of his countrymen to their antichristian fanaticism, that 
he said: The revolution was ill named ; it ought to be called a 
revelation. 

_, Of the pieces comprehended in this collection, the first is a 
Moral Treatise founded on a passage of Xenophon, which de- 
scribes the laws of the Persians as punishing those who offend 
against their gods, their parents, their country, or their friends. 
It recommends ecclesiastical and filial piety, and patriotic and 
social fidelity. 

The next is a novel of no great interest, of which the fable 
is Grecian, intitled Charite & Polydore. ‘There is reason for 
suspecting that this was the exercise of a noble pupil, merely 
corrected and improved by the Abbé. 

The third paper is a short burlesque epopoea in three cantos, 
narrating the Wars of the Fleas against his patrons in the mag- 
nificent state-rooms of Chanteloupe. It is written in the spirit 
of the Batrachomyomachia, and in rhime, and is superscribed 
la Chanteloupée. ‘The conquered insects were not humanely 
destroyed. 

The remainder of the volume consists of a collection of va- 
rious antiquarian articles, drawn up vy BarTHEéLeEmy for the 
Fournal des Sgavans. ‘These critical analyses are introduced by 
an ingenious preface ; which maintains that, of our extant lite- 
rature, literary journals alone will be consulted by posterity, 
and will be supposed to have preserved the cream of the pub- 
lications of the times, far too immense for future consultation. 
Sallo, Bayle, Basnage, Le Clerc, and Fontenelle, are praised for 
having founded and excelled in the art of reviewing. The lead- 
ing European annals of literature are also enumerated ; amon 
which a distinguished place is politely assigned to the Monthly 
Review.—The articles here reprinted are sevon in number, 
and are those few which respect or involve points of contro- 
versy between the Abbé and other antiquaries: many more 
flowed from his pen, which display equal sagacity and erudition. 

The Second Volume opens with a dissertation on the dis- 
tribution of booty among the antients; in a letter to a member 
of the British parliament, Mr. Stanley. This gentleman had 
written to the Abbé for his opinion of the usage of nations in 
this respect under the civil law, at a time when the House of 
Commons was inclined to interfere with the fortunes acquired 
by certain nabobs. ‘The letter transmits, seemingly, the first 
part only of a dissertation, consisting originally of three parts, 
which appear all to have reached England; as Mr. Stanley, 
in a letter of the 24th Dec. 1773, expresses his — 
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with them. It deserves inquiry whether these remaining por. 
tions have been preserved ; or whether the French editor has 
wrongly interpreted the words of Mr. Stanley. 

From the succeeding Fragments of Literary Travels in Italy, 
we shall transcribe a few passages : 


© In the Belvedere, the statue of Apollo presents itself to admira- 
tion. The left arm from the elbow is modern, but has four fingers 
antique. ‘Fhe legs, which were broken, are well restored. The 
right hand is modern. On the side of the left thigh, the remains of 
a holdfast are visible. Parts of the drapery are modern, and also of 
the great toes. ‘There are no eyeballs. On the head of the serpent, 
an excrescence may be perceived, resembling a beetle. It is perhaps 
the symbol or mark of the statuary. 

‘ The Laocoon, ‘also, has no eyeballs: it has been more injured 
than the Apollo. The child on the right was carved from the same 
original block: that on the left could not have been attached with- 
out the serpents. Part of the lower serpent which enfolds the child, 
and which meets a fold from the thigh of Laocoon, does not exactly 
join. ‘The connection is made out with broken fragments, but is 
not well indicated ; and it seems an extremity of a hewn serpent sup- 
ported behind on a part of that which is attached to the thigh of 
Laocoon. The upper part is full of breaks and moderna accommoda- 
tions. All the three figures have been finished with the mallet, and 
the strokes of the chizel are still apparent. The right arm, part of 
the main serpent, the toes of the left foot, the head of the serpent 
which is biting Laocoon, the toes of the right foot, the hand and 
part of the arm of the left child, the caps of both the children, their 
noses, and the whole pediment or support, except in front, are mo- 
dern, and have been restored. Under the right shoulder of the Lao- 
coon is'a mark, apparently intended for that of the bite of the ser- 
pent. It is thicker than it ought to have been to prop the tail, and 
(as is singular) the head, which has the same dimensions as this 
wound, is placed on the other side: yet it seems strange that the twe 
heads should have been intended for the same side. 

¢ On the 8th October 1756 I had an opportunity of examining, 
contiguously, the Transfiguration, which was copying in mosaic for 
Saint Peter's. The two figures above, besides the mystery, repre- 
sent Saint Lorenzo and Saint Julio; and as this picture was bought 
by the Medici, after the death of Rafael, and. given by them to the 
church where it now hangs, it may be suspected that Lorenzo and 
Julio dei Mediei got their patron-saints added by Julio Romano or 
some other of Rafael’s pupils. The painter, who was copying it, 
told me that he perceived some difference in the touches.’ 


These itinerary-fragments are succeeded by a dissertation on 
Mexican paintings; by instructions to M. Dombey on his set- 
ting out for Peru; by a memoir on the preservation of public 
monuments ; by an attack on the early history of Rome, con- 
ducted with Lucianic pleasantry ; by various skilful disquist- 
tions in numismatics, which form the most valuable part ‘. 
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the whole collection; and by several private letters, of a lite- 
rary cast. A separate edition of his Memoirs, published by the ' 
Academy of Inscriptions, may be snpeeenes 

















Art. XI. Essai sur I’ Histoire de P Espece humaine; i.e. Essay on 
the History of the Human Species. By C. A. Waccxenarr. 
8vo. pp. 422. Paris, 1798. labial by De Boffe, Londan. 


Price 6s. 


INCE the philosophers of the continent have agreed to regard 
the Chaldaic cosmogony rather as mythic allegory than as 
historic document, attempts have been frequent among them, 
by comparing the manners of rude nations and tracing the 
progress of infant societies, to infer by analogy a probable early 
history of the human race; and to erect, on the basis of de- 
duction from observation and experience, a new cosmogony of 
reason, and a probable theory of the incipient condition of 
man. Some writers have supposed four originally distinct 
races of men, a white, a yellow, a black, and a red, to have 


_ been severally placed by the Creator on Caucasus, Imaus, At- 


las, and Andes, the nucleus-mountains of those great continents, 
which have slowly grown out of the ocean. Others suppose 
the human animal to have been less the product of a plastic 
force exerted at some specific period, than a late result of 
very gradual modification, a slow transformation by time and 
circumstance of some sea-monkey, first amphibious and then 
terrestrial. To these unsupported speculations concerning 
primeval population, M. WaLcKENAER scarcely ascends; he 
takes the unfeathered biped in a state of scanty dispersion 
among the other beasts of the field, and traces his progress 
from savagism to barbaris m, to civilization and to corruption ”, 
He ranks the human species among the gregarious animals 5 
and he attributes to an innate, instinctive, or occult propensity, 
(P. 18,) the sentiment of pleasure which man experiences on 
pproaching a being similar to himself. ‘This inclination to 
breathe in company, to conspire, which in the human animal is 
by no means self-evident, is advanced by our author to the 
rank of an axiom, and is assumed as the essential cause of gre- 
garious manners or social living. Sympathy, as defined by 
Adam Smith in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, is also con- 








* There is no convenient name for that stage in the life of nations, 
which succeeds to the acme of refinement ; ; Ww then a selfish profligacy 
supersedes the rence virtues, when purity of taste ceases, and the 
bloom of art withers stage sometimes spent in the heedless trans 
quillity of nineties and cowardice, sometimes in the convulsive 
agonies of civil discord. 
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sidered as an instinctive quality by our author, and is apptied 
to account for the phenomena of progressive civilization. 
: These are divided into six principal periods. 

¢ The first comprehends those times in which human societies finds 
fn the spontaneous productions of the soil, a sufficient supply, and 
subsist without labour. 

¢ The second comprehends those times in which human societies, 
either from their owt multiplication or from the occasional sterility 
of the surrounding region, do not find sufficient means of subsistence, 
but begin to recur to hunting and fishing, and to reciprocal hostility, 
for the satisfaction of their hunger. | , 

¢ The third comprehends those times in which the art of taming 
certain animals has been discovered ; and when the rearing of flocks 
and herds becomes a certain souree of plentiful nourishment. 

‘ The fourth comprehends those times in which the Jabour of 
subject-animals is applied to the culture of the soil, and to the trans- 
port of rude commodities : but in which, division or distribution of 


labour is as yet unknown. 

¢ In the fifth period of human societies, the division, distribution, 
or appropriation of labour is established, and the consequent separa+ 
tion of professions: the arts and sciences improve ; commerce ex 
tends ; manufactures multiply ; luxury arises; and soon a nation, are 
rived at a high degree of prosperity, finds in the very ¢ircumstances 
which elevated it the causes of its decline and fall. 

‘ In the sixth and last period of the history of nations, those 
causes are at work which modify, accelerate, or retard their declen- 
sion.’ 

The preliminary matter occupies one book, and the discus- 
sion of each of these six periods employs one book also; so 
that the whole work is divided into seven books, which are 
again subdivided into sections or chapters. So much has been 
written concerning nations in the hunter-state, and in the 
grazier-state, that nothing very new or very interesting was 
to be expected from a repetition of the leading facts collected 
concerning the manners of the Nigritians and Canadans, of 
the Tartars and Chiliese. A relapse into these primitive con- 
ditions threatens no European socicty. If fixed property has 
been attacked by modern philosophers, it is for the purpose of 
confiscating rentals to the profit of the state, or of distribut- 
ing more equally the produce of the soil; not for the purpose 
of abolishing the occupations of agriculture, and of favouring 
the resumption of wandering habits. Our farms may be par- 
celled, like those of China, into occupancies for gardeners, but 
they will not be consolidated into pasturages for a horde. - It 
Is in the antient Jaws of Hindostan that we must study out 
future fortunes ; not in the Jaws of the Visigoths, nor in the cons 
stitution of the Oneida-nation. Destiny prohibits retrogression. 
The Palmyrenes do not grow wilder, and become wandering 

5 Arabs. 
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Arabs. Nature annihilates the people, whose country she in- 
tends for her undegenerate offspring. 

It was more natural to seek for interesting suggestions, and 
for practically applicable observations, in those parts of this 
essay that discuss the stages of civil society which we have but 


recently passed, which we are actually passing, or which we 


are immediately approaching. 


‘ The progress of commerce, manufactures, and art, (says our 
author, p. 293,) is more fatal to aristocratic forms of government 
than to any other. Ifa country be large, rich, and populous, there 
will arise, in the very midst of those who share the sovereign power, 


factions of men who, from being entrusted with the management of 


the public force and revenue, will arrogate an oligarchic right of ex- 


clusive possession, and disdain to divide the sway with their col- 
leagues. If acountry be small, poor, and ill-peopled, the public 
force and revenue will not form a sufficient power for the nobles, by 
its means, to retain in obedience or servitude the industrious class of 
a nation. The richer and leading persons of this class, whose influ- 


ence on the whole mass of the people augments every day with the > 


general prosperity, will at length subvert the authority of the nobles, 
and introduce a more democratic form of constitution, which 1s most 
favourable to the influence of personal opulence. Even if a country 
be of moderate extent, and therefore favourable to government by the 
few; yet, as the authority of nobles ever diminishes with the pro- 
gress of luxury, while the wealth and consequently the effective in- 
dependence of the industrious classes increase in the same proportion, 
the former will find it necessary, by degrees, to resign their exclusive 
privileges in order to avoid beiug stripped of them ; and thus to bend 
their government daily more and more towards democracy. In this 
period, therefore, aristocracy can only be maintained by violent 
means; or by innovations which open, to all those whd are powerful 


among the people, a liberal access to the public dignities and the seat 
of power.’ , 


The xixth chapter of the vith book characterises the pro- 
bable state of science in the f/t4 period or stage of society : 


‘ The sciences now march with giant strides, and lend mutual aid : 
—but men are often seen to permit their imaginations to reduce the 
sciences to svstem, and thus to distance them from their proper orbit. 
The mathematical sciences alone are not exposed to this aberration. 
The men who cultivate all the others, forsaking the rugged paths of 
observation and experience, strike out into the labyrinthic paths of 
hypothesis and fiction. Proud of their vain reveries, forgetful of the 
limits of their intellect, they will attempt tg rend the impenetrable 
veil which covers first causes. Every man of genius will have his own 
system: each system will have its set of abettors: there will be as 
many sects as there are opinions concerning the creation of the world, 
the nature of man, and the sources of happiness. 

‘ Disputes will, especially, arise about the fundamental principles 
of law, and of government. Philosophers will be seen incessantly te 
differ, yet to dispute with zeal:—some enslaved by interest or tg 

App. Rey. Vou. xxyu. Oo some 
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some fired by enthusiasm or ambition. Others, bewildered by @ s2- 
vage misanthropy, will aspire to regulate all things by their own un- 
controulable desires ; forgetting the objects of society and thé expedi- 
ency of authority, they will reason from doubtful facts and false abstrac., 
tions ; and they will propagate their wild theories with the more success 
and rapidity, as these will be found to flatter the most invincible of 
the bad passions of human nature, envy and pride. The brilliant 
chimeras of delirious genius will then: supply to unscrupulous ambi- 
tion the means of subverting established politics, of troubling the te- 
pose of empires, and of employing the energies of fanaticism in the 
service of anarchy. 

¢ But on the fall of so many dissident sects, which tear each other's 
entrails, that of the sceptics will be seen to thrive. 

‘ Scepticism is the result of hostile opinions, and of philosophic 
systems equally affirmative. It is the dawn of true philosophy. It 
attaches itself to the overthrow of all systems without substituting 
any. . It teaches man to rely, 1 moral and physical science, only on 
fact and observation. It recalls to earth philosophy from the clouds. 
It substitutes reasoning for the exorbitances of imagination, doubt for 
eredulity, experience for hypothests, and truth for error.’ 

The author thus concludes his speculation : 

¢ Though it be true that cach state, like each individual, carrtes 
within itself the seed of dissolution, yet there is between the duration 


of personal and national life this radical difference: Nature has fixed 
the limits of the one and not of the other. Medicine has no power 


over the body weighed down by old age: but there is no State, how-. 


ever near to its annihilation, which cannot be brought back to the 
Highest degree of vigour, prosperity, and glory, .by perseverance, 
wisdom, valour, and knowlege; and by a deep insight into man 
and the causes of the rise and fall of nations. This science can 
best be acquired by a profound study of history, the lessons of 
which overstep the bounds of our personal experience, and teach 
us to profit by the expericnee of others. Every thing should en- 
gage governors to recur especially to this great fountain-head of 


wisdom, never to forget thdt the proper study of mankind is man;- 


and that the art of icudesing our fellow-creatures happy is the first, 
er priacipal, of all arts.’ 


This whole essay ‘will be read with philosophic amusement 
and with profit: it displays, however, more information than: 
intellect, and more soundness of judgment than originality of: 


view. 
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gto. Paris, 1798. 
His author has followed the Linnean system, in the ex- 


position of his numerous discoveries. Four fasciculi, which 
are alivady published, and form nearly half of the work, con- 


tain 783 species; 169 of which are new ; and figures of 116 of 
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these are given. In the description of the plants, M. Des 
FonTainés has particularly directed bis attention to the import- 
ance of each organs; and he expresses his observations with 
much perspicuity. He has equally avoided fatigujng prolixityy 
and that sort of extreme laconicism which has been injurious 
to the works of some naturalists. His descriptions are often 
accompanied with important observations; as, for instance, 
those of the Phyllirea Latifolia, Schenus mariscus, Scabiosa 
gramuntia, Parnassia palustris, Linum decumbens, Allium pani- 
culatum, Oryza sativa, Passerina hirsuta, Lawsonia inermis, 
Cerastium vulgatum, Euphorbia serrata, Cactus opuntia, Cistus 
thymifolius, Ranunculus arvensis, &c. ‘The synonyms, so ne- 
cessary to direct our steps in the works of former botanists, are 
exceedingly copious and exact in the present work; in which 
the author has rectified the synonyms given by other botanists, 
in a great number of species, viz. Hordeum strictum, Seseli ver 
ticillatum, Mecebrum echinatum, Verbascum sinuatum, Pergularia 
tomentosa, Caucalis humilis, Rumex roseus, Lawsonia inermis, ‘Pas 
serina hirsuta, Neurada procumbens, &c. 

M. Des Fonrarnes has not only examined the synonyms af 
each species, but he has also investigated their characters with 
particular attention ; by which means he has been enabled to 
exclude from the known genera some species which did not 
belong to them, as the Rhamnus pentaphyllus of Linné; the 
Daphne nitida of Vahl, &c. or to constitute new genera out of 
them, asin the Alopecurus Monspeliensis. . 

All the plants which are cultivated in Barbary for pleasure, or 
for utility, our author has taken particular care to notice; and 
botanists will be much gratified with the information of this 
sort, which they will find in many articles of these four fasci« 
culi: parvicularly respecting the Canna indica, Mogorium same 
bac, Hordeum vulgare, Triticum durum (new species), Eleagnus 
angustifolius, Mirabilis jalapa, Nicotiana tabacum, Nicotiana rus« 
tica, Solanum tuberosum, Solanum lycopersicon, Solanum melongenag 
Capsicum annuum, Capsicum grossum, Ziziphus sativa, Vitis 
vinifera, Vinca rosea, Beta vudgaris, Scandix cerefolium, Pastinaca 
sativa, Apium petroselinum, Apium graveolens, Linum usitatissia 
mum, Allium capa, Lilium candidum, Tulipa gesneriana, Hya- 
cinthus orientalis, Oryza sativa, Lawsonia inermis, Myrtus coms 
munis, Punica granatum, Amygdalus persica, Amygdalus commu 
ais, Prunus armeniaca, Prunus avium, Prunus domestica, Pyrng 
communis, Pyrus cidonia, Malus communis, Resa meschata, Papa- 
ver somniferum, Corchorus trilocularis, &¢. 
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Arr. XIII. Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux d? Afrique, &c. i.e. The 
Natural History of the Birds of Africas By Francis Le Vaiz- 
LANT. 4to. Paris. Imported by De Boffe, London. 


HE publie are already well acquainted with the author of 
this work,—the intrepid explorer of the south of Africa, — 
by the entertaining and instructive account of his various ex- 
peditions to the regions on the north and east of the Cape, 
which he presented to the world a few years ago. ‘The promise, 
which he made in those volumes, of giving an African Orni- 
thology, consisting of such species as were either wholly un- 
known to Europeans or had been incorrectly described by for- 
mer naturalists, is now performing in the present splendid and 
useful publication. It makes its appearance in monthly num- 
bers, (in folio and in quarto, plain and coloured, and in 12mo,. 
plain,) each containing six plates, with their descriptions, and 
is to extend to 100 numbers. ‘The first six /ivratsons have 
reached us, and from the inspection of them we draw the 
most favourable omens of the complete work. 

The plates, both plain and coloured, are most admirably exe- 
cuted, and have all the appearance of being correct representations 
of their originals. Indeed, the liberal exhibition, to the natural- 
ists of Paris, of the cabinet which contains the specimens de- 
scribed in this work, precludes the possibility of gross and 
wilful misrepresentation :—even if it were conducted by a man 
fess desirous. than we believe M. Le Vai_iant to be, of con- 
tvibuting to the real advancement of our acquaintance with this 
intéresting ‘department of natural history. We regret that 
pecuniary difficulties should induce him even to think of dis- 
persing his mestimable because wiique collection, the rich and 
hard-earned fruit of his hazardous expeditions, the basis and 
authority of the publication before us: If the present admi- 
nistration of the republic, continuing to follow the example of 
those’ which have preceded it, immersed in the cares of war. 
and plunder, and regardless of their repeated promises, should 
Jose the opportunity of making this valuable addition to the 
national Museum of Natural History, we wish and hope 
that the munificent interference of some individual, or of 
some public body, in the nation which now possesses the Cape 
and its dependencies, may secure entire to their country and 
to the public a.collection which, in itself, and with reference 
to the present work, is of no trifling importance. 7 

The 36 individuals described and figured in the first six 
. YHnumbers are eagles, vultures, buzzards, kites, and hawks; 
with some intermediate and connecting species. Having al- 
ready given our testimony of approbation to the manner in 
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which the plates are executed, the descriptions shall speak for 
themselves in the following extracts; which will be found to 
combine accuracy, entertainment, and the philosophy of natural 
history, in an eminent degree. 


‘ Tue GriFFarp. 

‘ It is from the relative proportion of the parts of the body that 
naturalists may obtain the best specific charactcrs of animals. ‘The 
form of the body generally determines the habits and manners ; while 
the variety of colour, especially among the different genera of birds 
of prey, whose plumage varies so considerably at different periods of 
their life, furnishes but very ambiguous distinctions. 

‘ The African eagle here described occupies a distinguished rank 
among those birds of rapine which are eminently endowed with cou- 
rage, strength, and offensive arms: its size is nearly equal to the 
great or royal eagle, from which it differs in the superior muscularity 
of its thighs, in the strength of its talons, and in the length of its 
legs; so that it may readily be pointed out, not only dn a cabinet 
among other kindred species, but even wherron wing, by its pendent 


legs. 


which it readily kills ina manner highly characteristic of its strength. 


Irs courage is, however, more eminently displayed in its combats. 


with other birds of prey: as soon as one of them is found intrudmg 
en the wide domain which this winged monarch has chosen for him- 
self, he is immediately attacked and put to flight. It sometimes 
happens that whole troops of vultures and ravens unite together to 
rob the griffard of his prey: but the stern and intrepid attitude of 
this bird, tixed on the animal which he has slain, is sufficient to keep 
at a distance the whole legion of plunderers. 

‘ This eagle lives during the whole year with its female: they 
usually fly in company, and never wander beyond their own territo- 
ries. They establish their aery on the summit of a very lofty tree, 
or on the inaccessible crag of a rock. ‘The nest is a platform, four 
or five feet across, and about two in thickness, strong enough to Sup 
port the weight of a man; if undisturbed, it is used fora ate series 
of years, probably during the whole life of the pair: it is composed 
of a number of strong perches, of different lengths, resting on the 
forks of the branches, and connected together by interlaced brush- 
wood; above this is a layer of dry sticks, moss, leaves, heath, &e. 
on which rests a third stratum, composed of small pieces of dried 
wood; and on this, without any mixture of down or feathers, the 
female lays her eggs. 

‘ The griffard builds his nest by choice on a high solitary tree, 
whence he may descry at a distance any approaching danger ; ainong 
rocks, his habitation js more exposed to the invasion of the lesser car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, who are rendered more formidable by their very 
smallness. 

¢ The female lays two white eggs, almost round, and above three 
jgches in diameter. While she sits, and till the young are of sufficient 
age to be left alone en the nest, the care of providing faod devolves 

i Le) | 


¢ Hares, and the smailer kinds of antelopes, are its ordinary prey, 
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on the male: but the voracity of the young, as they increase in size, 
becomes so pressing, that both the parents can with difficulty appease 
the incessantly craving appetites of their offspring.. The supply of 
provisions is so copious, that a family of Hottentots assured me of 
their having subsisted for two months by daily robbing a nest of this 
bird which was in’ their neighbourhood, Iam inclined to think this 
account by no means improbable, after — been myself witness of 
the rapacidusness of a grifard which I kept alive for some time. His 
wing being broken, and he being unused to captivity, he refused for 
three days every thing that was offered: but as soon as he began to 
take food he became absolutely insatiable, and the sight of a piece of 
flesh rendgred him quite wild: he swallowed entire masses of a pound 
weight, and never refused any thing, devouring even that portion 


which he had just before been obliged to disgorge ;—mno sort of meat 


was rejected by him; the .carcases of other birds of prey, and even 
of another griffard, which 1 had been dissecting, were indiscrimi- 
nately devoured. | ! 

_ © While these birds are perched, they utter from time to time a 
shrill piercing cry, mixed with a hoarse melancholy note, which is 
heard to a vast distance ; and so lofty is their flight, that they often 
disappear from view while their cry is still sufficieritly audible. 

. © I first met with this bird in the country of the Great Namaquois, 
about the 28th degree of south latitude, on the banks of the Great 
River. They became more frequent as I advanced towards the tro- 
pic, but are not to be found in Cafraria. ‘’hey were probably at one 
time to be seen as far south as the Cape: but, as the colony has. in- 
creased, all the larger birds and quadrupeds, those especially which 
require a considerable tract of country for their subsistence, have 
been forced into the desart by civilized man—a more potent de- 
stroyer than themselves.’ 

| ‘ Tue Oricou. 

‘ This vulture, like the other species of the genus, is an inhabit- 
ant of the mountains, in the caverns of which these birds have their 
nests; there they pass the night, and the rest of the day which is not 
devoted to procuring food. At sun-rise, they may be seen in great 
numbers perched on the crags before their dwellings, and forming a 
long irregular line, extending the whole length of a chain of moun- 
tains. ‘The feathers of their tails are worn by rubbing against the 
rock ; whereas the eagles, being much less accustomed to walking, 
and perching also on trees, preserve theirs more entire. The vul- 
tures are also obliged to press their tails forcibly to the ground, and 
run a few steps before they are able to take wing from a level surface : 
but, notwithstanding this apparent difficulty of commencing their 
flight, when once raised from the ground they exhibit prodigious 
strength and command of wing, and they ascend to such a height 
as totally to disappear from sight. It is not easy to imagine how 
these birds, at this vast elevation, are themselves able to: perceive 
what is passing on the grouid, to discover the animals on which they 
prey, and to precipitate thémselves almost instantaneously on a car- 
case: yet, ifa hunter kills any animal too large for him to carry 
home, aad departs for assistance, he is certain of finding, on his re- 
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turn after a very short interval, that it has been almost entirely de- 
voured by a troop of vultures, not one of which was within sight a 
few minutes before. ‘ee 

‘ I have myself often experienced, to my cost, this surprising ac- 
tivity of the vultures, and other voracious carnivorous birds. The 
first proof which I had of it was while labouring under a scarcity of 
provisions; and consequently the lesson impressed itself the stronger 


ogy my memory. I had been fortunate enough to kill three zebras ; 


and, satisfied with my success, I returned to my camp, which was at 
the distance of about a league, to give orders for a wagon 
to be sent for the game.—My Hottentots, more knowing than 
myself, told me that it would be to no manner of purpose, as the 
zebras.would be devoured before we could reach them. We set out 
notwithstanding ; and, on approaching the spot, saw the air almost 
filled with vultures $ myltitudes of them had alighted on the ground; 
the zebras were already devoured, nothing being left but the great 
bones; and the vultures kept still arriving every moment from all 
quarters, composing a vast flock of probably a thousand individuals. 
Being desirous of witnessing the great and rapid concourse of these 
birds, I one day concealed myself in a thicket, after having killed a 
large antelope, which I left on the spot where it fell: in an instant, 
some ravens made their. appearance, hovering over the animal, and 
croaking loudly ; a few minutes collected a flock of kites and buz- 
zards ; amoment afterward, on.looking up, 1 perceived some birds 
at a prodigious height, wheeling precipitately towards the carcase 5 
[ immediately recognized them for vultures, which seemed to have 
been let loose from the upper world.—As soon as the foremost had 
pounced on the'animal, I came from my hiding place, on wlfich they 
heavily took wing, and rejoined their companions; the number of 
whom was increasing from every direction, apparently rushing from 
the clouds to share the booty.’ 


We shall gladly receive additional numbers of this beautiful 
and entertaining work. 





Art. XIV. Untersuchungen uber Pathogenie, oder Eivleitung in die 
Mediziaische Theorie; i.e. An Inquiry concerning the Origin of 
Diseases, or an Introduction to the Theory of Medicine. By 
A. Roscutaus, Public Teacher of Medicine at Bamberg. 
Part I. 8vo. pp. 349. Frankfurt. 1798. | 
INCE the Brunonian controversy awakened the,physicians of 

the Continent from the dream of the humoral pathology, 

(an event which we duly noticed in a former Appendix,) we 

have observed many agreeable proofs of the very active spirit 

of inquiry by which that long slumber has been succeeded. 

Almost every university and medical school has furnished in- 

augural dissertations from its students, and volumes from its 

professors, on the philosophy of living nature. 
Among the latter, the performance before us, as far as we 
can judge from this first volume, promises to deserve to be 
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numbered as one of the most elaborate. In the present part, 
a large space is occupied by verbal criticism and controversial 
explanations. When the other promised two parts appear, we 
shall probably present our readers with a summary of the 
whole, 

We can enter farther into the following (though likewise an 








Art. XV. J.C. Rew, Lehrer zu Halle uber die Erkenntniss und 
Kur der Fieber ; i.e. Professor Rett onthe Knowlege and Treat- 
ment of Fevers. Part I. The general Doctrine of Fever. 8vo, 
pp. 580. Halle. 1797. | 


Te work of which this is the commencement must doubt- 
less be acceptable to every reflecting physician. Dr, Reit 
proposes nothing less than to banish hypothesis altogether out 
of the doctrine of fever, and to found the treatment solely on 
an experimental knowlege of the disease. ‘This, probably, is 
the only way by which the truth can be attained, either in the 
present important department of the healing art, or in any other. 

In order to enable our intelligent readers to judge how far 
Dr. Rei has fulfilled his intention, it would be necessary to give 
a detailed account of the 28 chapters into which this his first 
yolume is divided: but, as our limits preclude so extensive an 
analysig, we shall extract so much of the contents as will qua- 
Jify the medical philosopher to judge how far the whole work is 
worth his study. 

In referring, says the author, the individual phenomena of 
animal: bodies, in a state of sickness or of health, to general 
laws, we come at last to the composition and form (or organ- 
‘Ization) of.a peculiar matter, which we denominate animal 
substance. On composition and form, and their modifications, 
must the different modes of existence of an animal, the varia- 
tions of his internal state, and therefore also his health and his 
diseases, ultimately depend. There are certain rules of form 
and composition which determine the health of individuals: 
but with the latter in itself we have no acquaintance. We 
only know it from its effects. ‘The rules are'as numerous as 
individuals. Disease is a deviation from the rule of healthy form 
and composition, by which the functions of the individual are injured. 
The former appear in nature and degree anomalous, and may 
be infinitely various: but we have no knowlege of that irregu- 
Jar chemical composition, by which the disturbance or injury 
is occasioned. It is only of the form or organization of the 
body, that anatomy gives us clear historical evidence ; though 
its ultimate causes, as dependent on the activity of a peculiar 
| | | |  - gubdstance, 
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substance, are unknown. We have, therefore, only a scientific 

knowlege of diseases, arising from a lesion of form. Of the 

composition or mixtion of the a ype of all that results 
I 


from it, we are entirely ignorant ; aid we cannot in.course 
pretend to any scientific acquaintance with the diseases de- 
pendent on injured or altered composition. Our knowlege on 
this head is purely empirical. 

Under this latter class of derangements, fever unquestionably 
ranks. Most probably, also, a fault in the composition of the 
solids and fluids is the cause of fever. Hence we can only have 
historical and no scientific knowlege on this subject :—with 
that, for the present, we must content ourselves; and study 
fever empirically, according to its characteristics, its symptoms, 
its effects, and its remote causes. We must endeavour to in- 
troduce order into the chaos of febrile phenomena; to distin- 
guish the genera and species of fever, i.e. sets. of symptoms 
¢onstantly occurring together; and we must observe the rela- 
tion of these genera and species to certain remedies. We 
must study complications and the counteraction of several 
fevers in one individual, with the consequent modifications of 
the powers of midicines, and thus discover the best mode of 
treatment, 

In fevers, we can perceive nothing but the external cause, 
(and not this always,) together with the injury of the functions 
which are its last effect. ‘These we arrange, according as they 
depart from the healthy phenomena of the body, under the 
heads of excessive, altered, and defective actions of the ceco- 
nomy. From these we infer correspondent lesions of the 
powers, and impute them, Ist, to an increased susceptibility 
with proportionally increased power ; or, 2dly, toan increas 
susceptibility with a weakened power; or, 3dly and lastly, to 
a decrease of both susceptibility and power. 

‘This being premised, we define fever to be a preternatural « ‘Lange 
in the animal power of an organ, unattended by any correspondent 
sensible change of structure; the power being either unimpaired 
or weakened, with an increased susceptibility of those nerves 
and vessels which belong to the feverish organ. By the che- 
mico-animal processes occasioned by this state, all the animal 
powers may be destroyed. 

Fever, therefore, pre-supposes a lesion of the powers of the 
feverish organ. ‘This manifests itself by an increased suscep- 
tibility, as is seen in a too rapid action in proportion to the ef- 
fect of natural stimuli: which is as much as to say that, in 
fever, the disturbed functions must arise from an internal dis- 
ease resident in the feverish organ ; which disease consists ina 


permanently increased ~ susceptibility. No foreign stimulus, 
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the organ being healthy, can excite fever. The lesion of the 
animal powers in the feverish organ, together with the opera- 
tion of natural stimuli, is quite sufhcient to account for its in- 
jured functions ; and the assumption of preternatural stimuli, 
or materies merbi, coursing about in the body, is therefore not 
vonly unnecessary, but for several reasons utterly erroneous. 

After having assigned these reasons, which (we apprehend) 
will appear very satisfactory, the author proceeds in the deve- 
lopement of his theory. 

Exalted or increased susceptibility, he informs us, may, in 
fever, be accompanied by a proportionally strong or by a 
diminished power; or else susceptibility and power may be 
both diminished together. in all the organs of the animal 
body, and particulariy in those in which the vital power exerts 
atself most, we distinguish a two-fold exertion; namely, sus- 
ceptibility and power. ‘Though both these faculties are conse- 
quences of the particular composition and structure of the 
waatter of which the organs consist, experience teaches that 
they are. in some respect independent on each other, and that 
one may be affected without the other. Children and hysterical 
persons are very susceptible, but have little strength. Luna- 
tics, on the contrary, with weak susceptibility, have great 
power. 

Each exertion of the wis vite is therefore in a degree inde- 
pendent, and can be modified without the other. ‘The injured 
composition of animal matter may, as the cause of fever, 
sometimes most influence the susceptibility, sometimes the 
power; exalting one without the other, or weakening the other, 
or both at once. Hence we maviassume a three-fold diseased 
modification of the feverish organs as the cause of fever, viz. 

1. An increase of the susceptibility, with a proportionally 
increased power. | 

2. Increase of the susceptibility with decreased power. 

3. Diminution or destruction of both faculties at once. 

‘These varieties of disordered v7s vite we actually find in ex- 
perience; and they commonly manifest themselves by signs 
sufficient to enable us to distinguish the one from the other. 

At an inferiar degree of lesion of the composition of animal 
substance, the susceptibility only is exalted, without any injury 
to the power: the latter is strong in proportion, or stronger 
than in the natural state. The actions of the feverish organs 
are in their nature unaltered; only that, in proportion to the 
stimuli exciting them, they follow too hastily. 

At a greater degree of lesion, the animal faculties suffer 
more. ‘The susceptibility is increased, but the power is im- 
paired. ‘Lhe actions of the affected organ follow more quickly, 
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but are feebler. Hence the actions become at the same time 
disorderly, and depart in respect to their nature from the rule 
of health, From a merely heightened susceptibility of the 
glands of the urethra, we have only a gonorrhea bemgna:— 
but, if the power be disordered by venereal pcison, the glands 
secrete venereal poison instead of bland mucus. If the sus~ 
ceptibility of the liver be only increased, too much—but 
healthy—bile is secreted :—but, if its powers be disordered, 
we have an acrimonious, green, thick bile. When the animal 
composition is deeply injured, we approach towards the high- 
est lesion, which is complete paralysis. In the greatest degree 
of injury, the animal faculties can no longer be supported :— 
they pass from one degree of paralysis to another, and at last 
to total annihilation; which state we call death. 

On these distinctions are founded three genera of fever. 
1. Synocha, or fever with exalted susceptibility and unimpaired 
power. It manifests itself by too hasty, but proportionally 
strong, actions in the feverish organ. 2. Zyphus. In this the 
susceptibility is increased, but the power is diminished. The 
actions follow quickly, but without strength in proportion ; 
and the transition to paralysis is easier. 3. Paralysis: in 
which the composition of animal substance is so far injured, 
that the faculties, both susceptibility and power, are reduced, 
and at last totally destroyed. ‘The actions are here weak, slow, 
and at length fail altogether ; first locally, and chen generally. 

Fever is not an absolutely general, but often a local disease ; 
and as such it is not confined to any particular species of organ, 
but affects sometimes one, sometimes another. However, in 
all fevers, the nerves and blood-vessels which immediately be- 
long to the feverish organ suffer at the sametime. The reason 
is that the fever manifests itself in the feverish organ by an in- 


creased activity; and no actions of organs can take place with- 
‘out the co-operation of the nerves and blood-vessels,—those 


important systems which preside over all chemico-animal pro- 
cesses. In many fevers, indeed, the whole sanguineous and 
nervous systems suffer: but this is not essential, nor universal. 
Each organ is in some respect independent, has its peculiar 
form and structure, its peculiar susceptibility, and can there- 
fore by itself be affected by fever. Common language in this 
matter can decide nothing. In a scientific doctrine of diseases, 
we must not adhere to vulgar terms, but describe and distribute 
diseases according to their essence. Similar diseases, occurring 
in different organs, must not on this account be parted in our 
arrangements. ‘The most common character of fever is in- 
creased activity of the feverish organ, from preternaturally in- 
ereased susceptibility. Discase from increased susceptibility in 
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the hepatic system, having for its effect an increased produce 
tica of bile; the same in the salivary glands, attended by sali- 
vation; or in the stomach, occasioning vomiting; are not 
essentially different from that disease of the blood-veffels 
which we commonly call fever. ‘They have only their seat in 
different organs. ‘They are therefore fevers; and while they 
exist, the rest of the body, even the vessels and nerves, (those 
excepted which belong to the diseased organ,) may be in a 
perfectly healthy state. 

Neither has fever been fixed to certain organs. Physicians 
no where maintain that it is peculiar to this or that part; and 
supposing that they admitted of fever as applicable to certain 
organs only, they must exclude all affections of other organs;— 
and what can the excluded organs be? Nat the nerves :—for, 
besides nervous affectionsy we reckon the disorders of the 
vascular * system particularly as fevers. Neither the vessels :— 
for we call those disorders fevers, on which certainly all the 
vascular system does not suffer. Whence should arise saliva- 
tion, diarrhoea, excessive secretion of mucus, nervous aflec- 
tions, cutaneous eruptions, which are reckoned among the 
varieties of fever? ‘They are symptoms, it is said, not kinds of 
fever. Why, then, is a distinct species of fever established on 
the cutaneous eruption in small-pox? Symptoms are sensible 
characteristics and effects of fever, and therefore always depend 
on it. Phznomena which are self-dependent, and are the ground 
of a determinate set of symptoms (e. g. a peculiar state of a 
salivary gland occasioning a salivation,) cannot possibly be 
symptoms, but must be species of disorders. Lastly, local fevers, 
affecting part of the head, an arm, or an eye, have been observed; 
—and what are the disguised fevers (/arvatae), which every phy- 
siciail acknowleges as fevers, but local complaints? ‘They have 
their seat in single organs, in this or that nerve, in a branch of 
the vascular system, in this or that viscus. Yet they proceed as 
manifest fevers, pass into them, and the manifest pass again into, 
the disguised, - 

On the modification of fever, according to the organs in 
which it occurs, depends its classification. A species of fever 
is a disorder essentially distinct from all others, and oc¢asion- 
ing a set of necessary symptoms which occur in no other 
species. ‘Ihe species of fever depend on the modification of 
the genera by the peculiar organization of the parts which 
they affect. Hence, as many species are pessible as there are 
organs capable of modifying genera. Nay, in an organ or 
A stem of organs, (according as the organ or system is com- 
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plicated, destined to different functions, and as this or that 
part suffers,) several species of fever may occur. ‘The vessels 
of the lungs may be affected by pneumonia, and the glands by 
catarrh, at the same time. In determining species, only those 
marks which distinguish it from others must be given. These 
are sensible modifications of the peculiar actions of the several 
organs, by a disease of their living powers. If we accurately 
know from physiology the peculiar functions of each species of 
organ, it will in most cases be easy to refer the anomalous 
functions, and their defects, to the organ to which they 


| “Belong. Delirium cons‘sts in morbid ideas. It therefore im- 


plies an affection of the brain, or of that organ which con- 
tributes to ideas. ‘The genus or the character of the fever 
appears from the nature of the anomalous actions. We are 
to examine whether they are performed rapid/y, with force or 
weakly, or whether the peculiar actions fai/ altogether. Phre- 
nitic delirium is a sign of synocha; the muttering delirium, of 
typhus ; and insensibility in apoplexy, of palsy of the braan. 

The following example will serve to illustrate one of the 
points which may seem most obscure in the above statement. 
In the beginning of hectic fever, (says the author,) the patient 
does not imagine himself feverish. He eats with appetite, 
digests, and has secretions as in health; his senses are acute ; 
his head és clear; and the muscles, nerves, and viscera perform 
their functions well. ‘The blood-vessels only have fever. ‘Lhe 
disease in this case is called a simple fever. 

To this long abstract, it would be necessary to add, in order 
to give a full view of the work, the author’s arrangement. 
Every attentive reader will conclude, from the very compre- 
hensive idea given of fever, that the species must be numerous ; 
and in fact not less than g8 occur under synocha; and as many 
under typhus. ‘Twenty-eight stand under paralysis. 

Besides this classification, the present volume contains ob- 
servations on the complication of fevers, their causes, their 
type, and their cure. 

Stripped of their proofs, Dr. ReIL’s positions will, by 
many, on a slight view, be pronounced absurd ; and we surely 
shall not pledge ourselves for his success in an attempt in 
which so many illustrious predecessors have failed. 1f he seems 
to have extended the bounds of fever too widely, we know not 
who has fixed them to the satisfaction of the scientific world. 
He is undoubtedly, as a practitioner, a person of nice obsery- 
ation; as a literary man, well-read; as a theorift, one of 
enlarged views ; and a thinker for himfelf. Probably, on the 
Continent, he has no equal as a speculator on organized na- 
ture; certainly, no superior. ‘Lhe ideas which he has thrown 
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out, and the researches in which he is engaged, promise to 
lead to a more intimate acquaintance with the action and com- 
position of /ving animal substances. 

The inquisitive part of the profession would find their ac- 
count not only in the present essay, but in Dr. R.’s dissertations 
én irritability (or rather susceptibility); ** De Cenesthesi; De Or- 
gano Anime; his * Clinical Observations 3s” his “Physiology ;” 
and his “ Anatomical Exercitations :” all not long since published, 


or now publishing, at Halle ; and all having at least the merit 
e 


of original ideas. Bed...s. 


Quan 





Art. XVI. Winke itber Deutschlands alte und neue Staatsverfassung, 
i.e. Hints concerning the Old and New Constitution of Germany. 
8vo. pp.180. Germanien. 1798. 7 


pus author of this work professes to be very visionary, 
though he fixes a steady eye on the real world. He begins 
by climbing, in a dream, an elevated cloudy plain, ir? which 
myriads of human shadows are thronging about the ghost of 
Arminius, and are listening with watchful gestures to the in- 
structions of the patriotic Cheruscan. ‘To what Bischoffs- 
werder of Illuminism we are indebted for the citation of this 
daring spirit, we know not; and in what crypt of the free- 
masons the imps of Faustus conveyed its lessons to the press, 
we forbear to suspect. | 

On Rastadt, the second sight of our seer appears to have, 
rested with almost trivial attention. Surely he does not suspect 
that, while ultimatums and conclusums were crawling like 
wood-worms through the rotten desks of office, an occult senate 


was discussing interests of a higher order! Was the hall of | 


its assembly pervious to this hero-shade ? Has an eternal blazon 
taken place ?-—‘This spirit (and it is a spirit which some monarchs 
will think they have an interest to exorcise, and which has 
perhaps been laid fast for a time in the neighbourhood of the 
Red Sea) gives a dozen points of adyice to the listening 
Germans. For various reasons, we shall express in the closest 
possible form the drift of the twelve ghostly harangues. 
I. Beware of an enthusiastic rage for revolution. II. Conclude 
a firm general German union. III. Swear to maintain the 
entirety (Mr. Burke first employed this word) of the German 
empire *. IV. Swear to maintain the independence (selbst- 
stiindigkeit) or autonomy of the German empire. V. If you 


choose a monarchic constitution, let it be a /mited one: if a» 


_— . = 





* Not so the author of Grundiinien wa einer deutschen Republit « 
Wien, 1797: he recommends a tripartite divisions 


republic, 
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republic, attend chiefly to, probity in your representatives. 
VI. Divide the country into new shires. VIL. Make your 
mother-tongue not only the national but the fashionable 
language of your-country. VII. Found your new constitu- 
tion on the four main pillars of justice, freedom, equality, and 
morality. IX. Abolish standing armies and the system of : 
conscription: keep a regular soldiery only for purposes of | 
police, and trust to a national militia for the national defence. 
X. Reform your institutions of education, your penal code, 
your system of taxation, your vitious policies, &c. XI. Observe 
allegiance to the extant constitution, until it be publicly 
abolished. XII. Remember that the salvation of Germany 
is to be expected from no planet, nor even from the Northern 
| Star; but only from the sun of pure reason —(a favourite phrase 
| of Professor Cant). | 


Various low drolleries disgrace this production in the eye | 


ef taste. Tay. 
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Art. XVID. Wilhelm Meisiers Lebrjabre, &c. 7. e. William Meister’s 


Apprenticeship. A Romance. Edited by Goerue. 4 Vols. 
izmo. Berlin. 1795, 1796. 





* ROMANCE by the author of the Sorrows * of Werter, ine : 
fs volving some of the most interesting questions in English ‘7 
literature, early engaged our attention; and, had not a disap < 
pointment in our foreign correspondence intervened, it would 
long since have been introduced to public notice. Even at this 
period, however, we perctive no reason why we should pass 
over in silence so remarkable a production ; and we are confi- 


dent that our account, if “x justice to the author, will afford ff 
satisfaction to the reader. 


No characters can differ more widely than those of Meister 
and Werter: no narratives, more than those which recite their 
adventures. ‘Lhe best judges of style cr manner would have 
been foiled in their conjectures concerning the author of the 
present production, had it been anonymous; and we could al- 
most wish, for experiment sake, thaz it had occurred to 
GoETHE to enjoy his fame for a time incognito: but, as he had 
before essayed almost every form of dramatic composition, he 
has also now chosen to rival himself in another department. 
We have here little flow of sentiment, and scarcely any swell 

of passion. Allis light, airy, and comic, but not ludicrous, In 
the latter part, indeed, the writer’s imagination has taken a 
bolder scope, but without deep pathos. 


a. 
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* Or rather Suferings. ‘This at least would be a more literal | 
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The incidents are very numerous and minute; and, without 
surprising, they sufficiently engage. A young man is strongly 
prepossessed in favour of the vast possible influence of dra- 
matic representations, and is inflamed with the desire of co- 
operating in the reformation of mankind through the medium 
of the stage. Hence he becomes connected with two different 
sets of strollers; and his stage achievements are related at lengthy 
but in a tone that bears no relation to Scarron, Afterward, 
the purposes of the dramatic Quixote are changed; and here 
the author departs from familiar life, assumes a somewhat 
graver tone, and pours out the treasures of his fancy. | 

As a specimen which czn be most easily detached, and will 
be read with most interest, we shall select the solution of a 
difficult problem in English criticism.—For a time, Meister’s 
acquaintance with dramatic literature had been confined to the 
productions of the Continent ; and so long Racine was his fa- 
vourite: but a fortunate accident brings him acquainted with 


Shakspeare. Immediately, a new world of sensations and 


ideas. is opened to-him; and he proves himself capable of 
feeling whatever the transcendent genius of our poet is capable 
of inspiring. Shakspeare becomes henceforth the subject of 
his. meditations : in him he lives and breathes ; and his thoughts 
and discourse are full of the English bard.—The following is 
the manner in which he himself, on this occasion, pours out 
the fullness of his heart to the person to whom he owed his 
first acquaintance with Shakspeare. Does not GorrHe de- 
scribe his own sensations ? 


¢ Scarcely had William read a few of the plays when he was un- 
able to proceed. His whole soul fell into commotion. He sought 
an opportunity of speaking to Jarno, and could not sufficiently thank 
him for the pleasure which he had afforded him.—*‘ 1 foresaw, (returned 
his friend,) that you would not be insensible to the excellencies of 
the most extraordinary and wonderful of writers.’”-—* I recellect’ 
not,”’ said William, “ that any book, person, or event ever affected 
me like the precious pieces with which I became acquainted through 
your kindness. ‘They appear the work of a celestial genius, which 
mixed with mankind in order to make us acquainted in the gentlest 
way with ourselves. They are no poems! The reader seems to have 
gpen before him the immense books of fate, against which the tem- 
pest of busiest life is beating, so as to drive the leaves backwards and 
forwards with violence. ‘The strength and tenderness, the uproar 
and repose, of these compositions, have so unhinged me that I wait 
with impatience for the moment when I shall be in a capacity to read’ 
on.” Excellent! (said Jarno, pressing his friend by the hand—) 
this is just what I desired’”’—“ I wish (replied William briskly) that 
I could lay open to you all that is going on within me.—All the an- 
ticipations which | ever experienced respecting man and his lot,—and 
which, unnoticed by myself, have attended me from my youth,—T 


find 
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find fulfilled and unfolded in. Shakspeare’s plays...’ 1 It seems as if she 
“had solved’ all enigmas for. us, and yet it 1s impossible to say; dere 
(or thire) is found’ the’ key. ig: ap appear,,to; be créatures 
fot het fr aeee ick heen am to kl econ suits they 
‘complicated of her productions act before.us, in. his pieces, amif.the 
ne i ial-plate and head were. of chrystal. They 
shew, accorditig’ to their, intention, the course of the, houré;;and you 
ean see,at, the same time the springs and wheels which impel them.” 


+ The; author becomes ‘moré ‘interesting ‘as he descends mote 


‘to|pasticulars';—in proof-of which, we shall adduce what the 
hero is made to advance conéérning Shakspeare’s own concep- 
tion! anf'the charactéY Of “Hamlet, and the tenor of that ;ad- 
mired: but ill-understood drama. ‘Addressing himself, to a 
company of actors, he says ; Seles “sess oe 


; oe 1903 3 | (0) oo ot Oe 4 iN 
Lee Vo know the ingomparable play of Hamlet. You received the 
‘greatest pléastire ‘on hearing’ it ‘read at the, castle. We. intended to 
actit;! and ‘T, ‘not knowin what I did, undertook the part of Ham- 
let. I imagined that I was studying it, when I began get by 
heart. the strongest »pagsages,. the soliloquies,. and those és in 
which" the powers have full play; where the perturbed “mind can 
vent ‘itself. in affecting} sentiments, I thought that I entered fully into 
the spirit 6f the part, by ane on myself the load of deep ‘melan- 
tholy, and-under its préssure following my original'through his lab 

rinth of humours’ and peculiarities. . Thus. I went om practising, ‘7 

the conceit of becoming’ more and more identified with my hero.” .°’ 


oaee* 


‘“¢ Delicate ‘and stately advanced the royal scion under the imme- 
diate influence of majésty. The idea-of what is just, and of the 
highest ‘dignity ; the feeling of what is good and becoming, and of 
his own high birth § unfolded themselves together in his'‘mind. Bora 
to sovereignty, he wishéd torreign only that the good might practise 
their virtues usmmolested. ..Ofian agreeable: form,’ ofa benevolent’ 


heart, and of a virtuous disposition, he was the pattern of youth, and ~ 


was destined to" become thé delight of mankind. ~ 


“+ Without. any , predomistant’ passion, ‘in his love’ to Ophelia she* 


but anticipated the sweetest feelings of his nature. His ardour for 
knightly sports was not entirely original. It was necessary to 
App. Rey. Vou. xxvin. Pp strengthen 
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strengthen this propensity by bestowing praise on another. His une 


. Sophisticated feelings enabled him to recognize the upright ; and he 


© 


- Knewhow td value the repose which a sincere mind enjoys on the bosom 


‘of arfriend; “To-a’certain pomt he could estimate the good and fair 
-in art and science. What was absurd disgusted him; and if hatred 


could exist’ in*so humane a mind, “it ‘was only strong. nese to 


despise and to sport with light and hollow courtiers. He was tem- 
tate in his feelings, and’ simple in his demeanor ; not self-approving 


~ yn ‘idleness; nor eager for occupation. He seemed to keep up at 
. court’ a:fashion of academical lounging. He had more merriment of 


humour than"of heart; was a good companion, full of deference, 
modesty, and attention, He could forgive and forget an injury, but 


justice, oodness, and propriety would observe. 

“.?46 When we read the, play together again, you will be able to 
“fudge ‘whether I*am in the right. [ at least think that I can corro- 
‘b6faté tiny opinion by passages.” : * 

On another occasion, and in other society, Meister continues 
to unfold’his system. ° Having stated to Serlo, the manager of 
“4 theatre'and' a man of taste, the above idea of Hamlet’s cha- 
racter:’ ee gpm Pins 


. 


_cguid never consort with the man who overstepped the bounds which 


a a All this being granted,” says the.latter, ** what would you de- 
duce ??’- An explanation of much, of every thing,” rephed Meis- 
ters ,;‘ Conceive} such a prince, .as I have painted, losing ‘his father 
unexpectedly, ‘Ambition, and the love of sway, are not his ruling 
passions, . He would be well contented in being the son of a king :-— 
but he is now, for the first time, obliged to remark the distance that 
sepatates the sovereign and the subject. The right to the crown 
as, not then hereditary in Denmark’: yet, had his father lived 
longer,, his. hopes would have been. confirmed, and his expectations 
secured. Now, in spite of plausible professions, he sees himself, per- 
haps for ever, excluded by his uncle... He feels himself poor in fa- 
your and in possessions, and a stranger to that which in his youth 
he could consider as his own property. «Hence his mind takes its 
first melancholy tint.’ “He feels that he -is no more than any other 
nobleman, ‘nay not so much: he gives himself out for every body’s 
servant :—it is not politeness; it is not condescension, but dejection 
and penury. . gas : , 

.* To his former situation he looks back as to a vanished dream. 
In vain does his uncle encourage him ; in vain would he persuade him 
to view, his state in a different light. ‘The sense of his nothingness 
never forsakes him. | : 

« ‘The second. stroke bowed him lower, and wounded him more 


deeply.. -It.was his’ mother’s marriage. He had lost a father: but 


to the faithful and affectionate son a mother was yet left. He hoped, 
in society with the noble parent who remained, to have cultivated the 
memory of the iHustrious departed :—but ‘he loses also his mother ; 
aad loses her in a way much more cruel than if he had been robbed of 
her Py death. | ’ . 


“© The idea which every well-disposed child so willingly forms of 


his parent, as on¢ on whom he.can rely, disappears, From the dead _ 
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is no help; on the living is no dependance. She too is a woman. 
She too is comprehended under the sex’s name of frailty. 

<< Now, for the first time, he feels himself completely humbled, 
now completely forlorn. No good fortune can restore what. hé has 
lost. Being neither sorrowful nor reflecting by nature, he feels re- 
flection and sorrow a weary load. It is thus that we sec hith make 
his appearance. I do not think that I force any thing extraneous 
into the piece, nor overcharge a single trait. 

¢ Serlo, looking at his sister, said: ‘* Did I-give you a wrong idea 
of our friend? See how well he begins. He will have much: to tell 
and to make us believe.’? William declared that he wanted not to 
make them believe, but to convince them, and requested but a mo- 
ment’s patience. : 

“¢ Conceive (he resumed) this young man, this prince. Make his 
situation present to you ; and then observe him when he learns tliat, his 
father’s shade appears. Attend him on the dreadful night when the 
venerable spirit himself is visible to him. He is seized by profound 
horror; he addresses the miraculous form ; sées it beckon him, fol- 
lows, and hearkens. ‘The most dreadful charge against the uncle 
thunders on his ear—he is summoned to take vengeance—and this 
urgent request is repeatedly addressed to him—Remember me !— 
When the ghost disappears, whom do we find standing before us ? 
Is it a young hero, breathing revenge >A prince born, who feels 
himself happy in being challén ged to destroy the usurper of his 
throne ?—No! Astonishment and sorrow overwhelin the lonely suf- 
ferer. He grows bitter against smiling villains ; swears not to forget 
the departed ; and finishes with the significant ejaculation; 


“ The time is out of joint; O, cursed spight ! 
“¢ That ever I was born to set it right !” 


‘¢ In these words, I think, we find the key to Hamlet’s whole 
conduct. Iam clear that Shakspeare designed to exhibit a great 
deed imposed upon a mind which was not fitted for the commission.» Ac- 
cording to this plan, I find the piece throughout constructed. An 
oaken plant is set in a costly vase, fit only for cherishing tender 
flowers. ‘The roots spread abroad, the vase is shivered. 

‘¢ An amiable, pure, noble, and highly moral Being sinks under a 
burden which it can neither support nor relinquish. Every duty is 
sacred: but this duty is too difficult. Impossibility is required of 
him ; not what is impossible in itself, but that which to him ts an im« 
possibility. How he turns, writhes, retreats, advances, is ever reminded 
ever reminding himself, and at last suffers his intention almost en- 
tirely to escape from his mind without ever feeling relieved !” 


On another occasion, to a question concerning Ophelia, 
Meister is made to reply : 


‘© OF Ophelia much cannot be said. Her character is completed 
by a few master-strokes. Her whole essence consists in ripe sensual 
feeling. Her inclination for the prince, to: whose hand she is entitled 
to pretend, flows so entirely from this fountain; the good heart res 


signs itself so entirely to its desires ; that father and brother — 
Pp 2 ear, 
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fear, and both warn in direct and even gross terms. Decorum, 
. like the gauze on her bosom, cannot hide the emotions of her 
heart : it is rather a betrayer of these gentle emotions. Her ima- 
gination is infected ; her. still modesty breathes voluptuous desire ; 
‘and should the corvenient goddess Opportunity shake the tree, the 
- fruit would fall forthwith. — ie | 
« . @ And now,” ‘said Aurelia, * when she secs herself abandoned, 
‘rejected, put to shame ; when the mind of her tsane lover is turned 
topsy-turvy ; and instead of the sweet goblet of love, he presents her 
the bitter cup of sorrow—— | a 
91 Her heart breaks,” exclaims William, “the whole frame of her 
existence starts‘out of 'its joints. Her father’s death then falls on ‘it, 
and crushe$ the beautifal structure to atoms.”” | 


_ Afterward, .the.subject is thus continued : 


¢ Serlo entering the;oom, and observing what book our friend 
had in his hand, exclaimed—‘* Again over your Hamlet 2—‘Apropos 
-~Many doubts bave‘arisen in my mind which seem to degrade the 
canonical respectability in which you would exhibit your piece. The 
English themselves. acknowlege that at the third act the-chief in- 
terest ceases, the last two barely holdmg the whole together ;—and 
it is true that, near the end, ‘we do not advance-a step.” : 
“* It-is possible,””. said William,.** that some individuals of a nation 
which has so many miastet-piéces to display may be led, by- prejudice 
or narrowness, to false views :—but should that prevent our looking 
with our.own ‘eyes, and dying justice? -I-am far from censuring the 
plan of this tragedy. . Ijrather believe that a nobler was never in- 
vented. Nay, it'is not qnvented ; .it is.what it is.?’ ’ 
“ How will you make that out?” said Serlo. . 
“ T will make nothing. out,” repli¢d William. “ F shall only 
state what. [ conceive.””' | | 
.* Aurelia, rising from her pill6w, and. leaning on her hand, looked 
steadily at our friend § who, in full confidence of being in the right, 
thus proceedéd :, ** We are so pleased,’ so flattered to behold a hero 
who, acts for himself 3. who loves.and hatds according to the dictates ; 
of. his, heart ;° who undertakes and executes, bears down all hin- { 
drances, and arfives.at.a-great end! that historians and ‘poets would 
fain -persuade.us that so proud a lot can, fall to man. Frere we-are 
taught otherwise. .'The hero has no plan :—but the piece is full of 
plan. Here, no villain ts. punished in conformity with an idea of ven- 
geance stiffly carried through. Not a monstrous deed is committed ; 
it rolls forwards in its conseqances, and sweeps the innocent along ; j 
the perpetrator appears willing to escape the fated precipice, and is 
' hurled down at the very spot at which he thinks happily to- escape 
the dangerous path. It isthe property of crime to scatter. evil over 
the intiocent, as ‘it is the quality of virtuous actions to benefit the 
uifdeserving ; while the agent in each casé may he neither punished 
nor rewarded. ° How wonderfully is this shewn in our play! Purga- 
tory sends forth its spirit to.call for vengeance, but in vain.’ Every 
cirgumstancé combines to forward vengeance—in vain.’ Neither 
earth nor hell can succeed in what is reserved for Fate. The hour 
sid arrives 5 
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arrives ;-—and the good fall with the bad. One generation is swept. 
away, and another shoots up.” 

‘ After a pause, during which they looked at one another, Serlo 
broke silence: ‘In exalting the poet, (said he,) you pay Providence 
no great compliment ; and then in honour of your poet, (as others 
in honour of Providence,) you attribute to ‘him a plan of which.he 
never once dreamed.” . 

“© Let me,’”? said Aurelia, ‘ in my turn, ask a question. I have 
again referred to Ophelia’s part. I am satisfied with it ; and under 
certain circumstances could venture to undertake it:—but, I pray 
you, should not the poet have put different songs into her mouth 
during her madness ? Could he not have chosen frdyments out of 
melancholy ballads? Why provide a noble virgin with double en- 
tendres, and scraps of indecent ditties 2” ) : 

“ Ta this, my dear friend, (rejoined William,) I cannot abate a 
tittle. In these singularities, and in this seeming indecorum, there 
is profound meaning. We know at the outset with what idea the 
mind of the poor girl is occupied. She lived quietly to herself, but 
scarcely hid her wishes and her longings. The tones of wantonness 
secretly sounded in her soul; and how often, like an improvident 
nurse, may she have tried to lull her feelings to rest with songs that 
only served to rouse them the more? At last, when she had lost all 
command over herself, and her heart dwells upon her tongue, that 
tongue becomes her betrayer 3 and, in the innocence of insanity, she 
diverts herself, in the presence of the king and queen, with the echo 
of her beloved amatory airs ; of the maid who was won; of the maid 
who steals to her lover’s chamber.” 


In illustration of this theory of Hamlet, we are presented 
with a plan for amendiag the play: of which we shall subjoin 
the outline, not fearing to be tedious where SHaKkspEaR® is 
the text, and GerrHE the compentator. The fictitious oc- 
casion for the proposal is furnished by a design to bring Hamlet 
on the German stage. © The alterations are proposed by 
Meister, and criticised by the manager; who, in opposition 
to his judgment, but in conformity to his interest, had been 
much in the habit of garbling dramatic productions. At the 
conference, Meister observes that, on the most mature delibe- 
ration, he had been led, to distinguish two things in the com- 
position of Hamlet : 


“ First, the great internal relations of persons and events ; ;2dly, 
the powerful effects arising from the characters and actions of the 
chief figures. These are singly excellent ; and the series in which 
they follow each other is mcapable of improvement. They could 
scarcely by any management be destroyed, scarcely be disfigured. 
These every one desires to sec, and with these no one dares to inter- 
fere ;-they sink deep into the soul, and have, I understand, been al- 
most. all introduced on our stage. Only, f conceive, a, great error 
has been committed in regarding the second set of circumstances 
observable in Hamlet as too insignificant, in speaking of it only inci- 
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dentally, or entirely omitting it. I mean the external relations of 
the persons by which they, are carried from’ place to place, or are 
connécted in this or that way by certain casual occurrences. These 
threads are indeed smal] and loose, but they run through the piece, 
holding together what would otherwise fall asunder, 

«© Among these external relations, I reckon the troubles in Nor- 
way; the war with young Fortinbras; the embassy to the old uncle 3 
the settlement of the dispute ; the expedition of youiig Fortinbras to 
Poland, and his return: at the end: also, the return of Horatio to 
Wittenberg, Hamlet’s wish to go thither, the journey of Laertes to 
France, his return, the dispatching of Hamlet to England, his being 
captured by the pirates, and the death of the two courtiers in const- 

uence of the treacherous letter ; all these are matters which may 
fornia out a novel without end, but extremely injure the unity ef a 
play in which the principal character has no plan.” 

‘«¢ T like your ideas, for ance,”’ said Serlo. 

‘«* No interruption,” replied William, ** you may not like them 
to the end. These faults are what props are to a building. They 
cantiot be taken away without raising a solid wall. My proposal 
therefore is, rot to touch the great situations, but to spare them as much 
as possible singly and conjointly: but to get rid all at once of these extra- 
neous, unconnected, confused, and confusing motives, and to substitute a 
single motive in‘ their place—? 

“© And that?” said Serlo, quitting his composed attitude— 

<¢ Is already in the piece,”’ returned William : ‘* only I make the 
proper use of it—J mean the troubles in Norway.—Here is my pro- 
ject, for your opinion. On the death of the elder Hamlet, the newly 
conquered Notwegians grow troublesome. The governor dispatches 
Ys’ sdn Horatio, an old school-fellow of Hamlet, (superior to his 
companions in valour and ‘knowlege of the world,) to Denmark, in 
order to press the equipment of the fleet, which goes on slowly under 
the new debauched king. ' Horatio knows the old king, having at- 
tended him in his. last battles, and cained favour with him. ‘The 
first ghost-scene will not lose by this. The new king then gives 


Horatio audience, and dispatches Laertes to Norway with intelligence - 


of the speedy arrival of the fleet. Horatio has the charge of hast- 
ening its equipment :—but the mother will not consent that Hamlet 
should accompany him to sea, as he himself wishes”? 

** God be praised !”? cried Serlo : “ we shall thus get rid of Wit- 
tenberg and its university, which has ever been a sad stumbling-block 
in my way. ‘I greatly approve your design; for, except those two 
remote images, Norway and the fleet, the spectator has no occasion 
for conceiving any thing, he sees all the rest. Every thing passes in 
his view ; whereas, before, his imagination was forced to run a rig 
round the world.’” 2 ae Te saga 
_ & You easily perceive how I can connect the remainder,” conti- 
nued William. “ When Hamlet discovers to Horatio the crime of his 
stepfather, Horatio advises him to go with him to Norway, in order 
to secure the army ard return in force. Hamlet appearing too for- 
midable to the king and queen, they have no other way of getting 
rid of him than that of sending him on board the fleet, and setting 
2: : x ait +! Rosena 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstern over him as spies ;—and Laertes 're- 
turning at this juncture, this young man, enraged so as to be capable 
of assassination, is*sent after him. The fleet being detained by. con- 
trary winds, Hamlet comes on shore, and perhaps some adequate mo- 
tive for his-ramble across the church-yard may be devised. His 
meeting with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave is a great and indispensable 
moment. On this the king may think that it-is better to get rid of 
Hamlet on the spot. The Festival of his departure is now celebrated; 
and -a solemn reconciliation with Laertes takes place. Sports are 
held, and Hamlet and Laertes fight. I cannot close the piece with- 
out four corpses. Not one must be left alive. A new election by 
the people now taking place, Hamlet, in dying, gives his voice for 
Horatio.”” 


We leave the admirers of our great dathatict to examine 
this hypothesis, and to criticise the proposed simplification. If 
the madness of Hamlet be totally assumed, it is evident not 
only that it is going too far to represent him as having no 
plan, but that the supposition of our author is untenable, 

For the rest, we ought to observe that the style of the ro-~ 
mance before us is classical, and that the colouring is chaste, 
The writer discovers none of that attachment to the extravagant 
and the monstrous, which has so extensively infected the moe 


dern literature of his country. | Bed... s- 
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Art. XVIII. Memorias da Acad. R. das Sciencias de Lisboa, &c. i. € 
Memoirs of the R. Academy of Sciences of Lisbon. Vo). 1. 
f Art. continued :—See Appendix to Vol. xxvith, - published in 
July, 1798.] 
Naturat Puivosoppy and Natura History, continued. 


Observations on Natural History and Chemistry. By Professor 
_ VANDELLI. 

T HIS paper contains the account of two curious observations 

relative to the natural history of the Brazils, and of three 
chemical operations which are the, result of the author’s exe 
periments. ‘The first observation respects the fossil bones of a 
cetaceous animal found at 5. Joao del Rey in the Brazils, at 
the depth of 27 feet in the ground, in an argillaceous scil 
Both the bones and the argilia were white when first dug up, 
but, when exposed to the air, became perfectly blue. . Froia 
the experiments which the author made on them, it seems that 
they are a natural Prussiate, like those of which Walleriu3, 
Bergman, and Kirwan, had before taken notice in other in 
stances.—-The second observation relates to a wonderful mass 
of native copper, found in a valley two leagues from Cachoeira, 
and fourteen from Bahia. Its size is three Parisian feet and 
two inches in length, two feet and a half in width, ten inches 
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in thickness, and its weight is two thousand six. hundred and 
sixty-dix Portuguese pounds, of sixteen ounceSeach. The details 
of ité.deseription are very interesting ; and indeed all the masses 
of native copper formerly known are trifles in comparison of 
this. That-which exists in the collection of Freyberg, and 
which; according to M. Monnet, was reckoned the largest, as 
well as the moft beautiful specimen, weighs only ten pounds *. 

The chemical operations related in this memoir will not 
satisfy the chemical reader; and the author having, barely 
reported them, without furnishing the public with the details 
which: determined his opinion, leaves in full force all the 
doubts which they excite. The first is an alledged method of 
increasing the strength of gunpowder, by dissolving purified ~ 
nitre in water impregnated with hydrogene, and sprinkling the 
mixture of brimstone and charcoal with this solution pro- 
ceeding afterward to make gunpowder in the common way. Is: 
it easy. to conceive that water might be impregnated with a 
greater quantity of hydrogene, than that which already forms 
a constituent part of it ? Does the author prove that this super- 
abundant hydrogene is combined with the dissolved nitre, and 
afterward remains united to the other materials with which it 
is mixed? We are disposed to believe that, if any superiority 
exists. in the gunpowder thus manipulated, it is probabl 
-@witig to the more equal mixture of the nitre so dissolved, with 
the other ingredients. , 

In the following observation, the Professor tells us that, by . 
makiig the vapours of quicksilver pass through a red-hot iron 
tube fullof nails, he obtained, attached tothe nails, little globules 
of quicksilver, of a silver colour, and of the consistency of tin. 
He calls this a method of fixing quicksilver. Does he not know 
that iron and mercury amalgamate in some instances ? 

The third operation discussed in this paper, the author calls 
a method of changing iron into perfect steel. We shall give 
it in his own words, and leave it to the judgment of our read- 
ers.—‘ In'the deconiposition of water, the iron plates or nails 
contained in the red-hot iron tube, in which the decomposition is 
made,'were changed into perfect steel ; but afterward this steel 
was changed into mineral ethiops.’ 


Memoirs, 1st and 2d, on the Magnetic Force. By Mr. Dat- 
LABELLA. 

We have here two very laborious and apparently very exact 
series Of experiments, designed to ascertain the laws of mage 
netic attraction ; which the author states to be in the duplicate 
inversed ratio of the distances, when these are smaller than 
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* Nouveau Systeme de Mineralogie, P> 314. 
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two inches, but that many anomaliés are observed in greater: © 
distances. These two memoirs, though containing much va- 
luable information, being rendered less important-by the. celee:’ 
brated: Memoirs of M.°Coulomb on the same subject, we shall 
decline giving a copious abstract of them: but some mention 
of the loadstone used in the experiments may not, perhaps, be 
unacceptable to many of qur readers. . er Bor 
This stone was a present from the Emperor of China to the 
King of Portugal, John V.. Its volume is very- nearly 263 
cubic inches, its weight 38 pounds 7 ounces and a half, its. 
specific gravity 40553 and it sustained, on the 21st February ~ 
1781, the weight of 202 pounds 7 ounces, aie 











Meteorological Observations made at Rio Janeiro in the Years 
1781, 1782, 1783. By Mr. Sancues Dorra. 

Few observations on this subject have afforded us so much 
satisfaction as the present, by extensiveness of views, and ap- 
parent accuracy of observation. The author, who is an astro- 
nomer in the Portuguese service, shews himself deeply skilled 
in meteorology ; and he never loses sight of ‘the natural rela- 
tion which exists between the state of the atmosphere and the 
astronomical circumstances which may influence it. The re- 
sult of the meteorological diary is given in tables, which are 
compared with other tables of the declination of the magnetic 
needle, and of the influence of the lunar points. The country, 
also, in which the observations were made, renders them. pecu- 
liarly interesting.—It is impossible to give an abstract of papers 
; of this kind: but we will present our readers with the general 
results of heat and rain, in which these warm regions more 
widely differ from those which are extra-tropical. 


In 1782. . 
Grettest degree of heat 89 degrees, Fahrenheit. 8th February. 
Lowést = - 56 - - 4th July. 
| Difference - "32% 
Quantity of rain 47 inches, 1.55 lines. 
Quantity of evaporation 35 inches, 5.2 lines. 
Excess of rain - 11 inches, 6. 36 lines, 








In 1783. J 
Greatest heat - 842  - - - 20th January. 
Lowest - - 59 ~« - - 21st July. 4 
| Difference ~ 30 | 
Quantity of rain - 40 inches, 4.9 lines, ' 


Quantity of evaporation 24 inches, 7. lines. 
Excess of rain - 15 inches, 8. lines. : 
3 AsTRO- 
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~./. 4) #$rRONOMY and MATHEMATICS. 


. Obvervations of several Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter, made 
| at Mafra'in 1785. By Mr. D’Assumrgio VELHO. 
Mn - A’single page of observations. 
Memoir on the true Latitude and Longitude of Lisbon. By Mr. 
GomEs DE ViLLAs-Boas. | 
The result of this valuable and elaborate disquisition gives, 
for the true latitude of the spot on which the equestrian statue 
| of the. late King Joseph is situated, 38° 42° 20%; the longi- 
} : tude of the same place, 9° 0’ 45” East of the meridian of the 
isle of Ferro, 11° 29° 15° West from the Parisian Observatory. 





i 








Astronomical Observations made at Rio Janeiro in the Years 
1781, 1782, 1783. By Mr.Sancues Dorra. 
! This valuable paper, being a collection of detached observa- 
tions, cannot be properly abridged. Mr. Doxta determines 
| the Jongitude of Rio Janeiro to be 45° 37° 50” West of the 
/ Parisian Observatory. 


Astronomical Observations made at Lisbon, in the Royal Print- 
| ing-Office. By Mp Crera. Y 
A series of observations which se¢m to have been made with 
accuracy, from the year 1778 down to 1787. 


é Observation of the End of the Solar Eclipse on the 17th October, 
} 1781, at Carthagena in Spain. By Mr. Cerutt. 


Astronomical Observations made at Rio Janeiro. By Mr. Oxr- 
| Rid VEIRA Barsoza. 
These observations commence in 1782, and come down to 
} 1787.—A few other papers occur, of which we propose to take 
1 farther notice hereafter. : * 
| [To be ‘continued. } Correa ; 
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Art. XIX. Paris pendant P Année 1798; % e. Paris during the 
Year 1798. By M.‘Peitier. 8vo. No. CLXILI.toCLXXI. 
gist Dec. 1798. De Boffe, &c. Price 3s. each Number. 








Ji ORMER numbers of this work have been announced in our 

preceding Appendixes; since which some changes have 

become expedient in’ the plan of it. Mere articles of news, 

which can seldom arrive in time to interest, will for the most 

part fall away. The work, from the beginning of the xtxth 

volume (already begun) will be separated into Political and Lite- 
rary Miscellanies ; and an account of the principal English 

publications willin future form a regular part of its intelligence. 

No. cLXtv. contains the following anecdote: At the beginning | 

et of the revolution, a dog went daily to the parade before the 
palace 
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palace of the Thuilleries, thrust himself between the legs of the: 
musicians, marched with them, halted with them, and,’ after 
the parade, disappeared until the next morning; when he re- 
sumed this occupation. ‘The constant recurrence of this dog, 
and the pleasure which he seemed to take in the music, made ~ 
him a favourite with the band, who nick-named him Parade: 
One gave him food to-day, another to-morrow ; and he under=' ’ 
stood, by a slight signal, and a word or two, whom he was to . 
follow for his dinner: after which, faithful to his independ- 
ence, the dog always withdrew, in spite of any caresses or 
threats. Sometimes he went to the Opera, sometimes to the 
Comedie Italienne, and sometimes to the Théatre Feydeau in 
each of which houses, he found his way to the orchestra, and 
would lie down silently in one corner of it until the perform. 
ance was over. ‘I know not (says the author) whether this 
dog be now alive: but I know many musicians to whom his . 
name, his figure, and the singularity of his habits, are pers 
fectly familiar.’ 

No. cLxv. contains a long extract from a second-rate poem 
on Tea. ‘The practice of tea-drinking, so favourable to the 
domestic sympathies, to sobriety, to cheap hospitality, and to 
innocent amusement *, is gaining ground in Paris, and indeed 
on the continent in general; not that London is now become 
the glass of fashion in Europe, but that the custom is itself ra- 
tional and gratifying. : ! 

No. cixvi. ‘The number of upstart fortunes in Paris is, it 
seems, considerable they result chiefly from the purchase of 
church-property, and are suspected not always to have been 
very delicately acquired. Hence the new rich are continual) 
assailed by satirists and epigrammatists: the following lines 
addressed to a bookseller contain a trait of this kind: 


“¢ Vos livres doiv t vous rester; 
Car, vous avez beau dire, 
* Tel qui pourrait en acheter 
Ne saurait pas les lire.” + 


No. cLxvil. contains a very unceremonious letter from the 
Prince Charles of Hesse Darmstadt, who is a General in the 
French service, to certain representatives of the people; in 





” 


* We do not enter into the dispute respecting its wholesomeness, 
and its influence on the nerves. 
| + Your books muft long remain on hand, 
As you too truly plead ; 
For those who easily can buy 
With difficulty read. 
which 
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whigh: he advises the government at once to seize the territo- 
ries, of the King of Sardinia and of the Duke of ‘l'uscany, and 
to miss, (Mcericier) or cashier the two sovereigns, Their 
countries, he says, will afford to the ‘republic ten millions of 
subsidy and, thirty thousand: recruits, and will facilitate the 
expulsion of every vessel of the English from the sea of Tus- 


cany. . 

‘Phe crxvinth number contains (inter alia) an account of 
the recent anabaptism of the churches in Paris: For the names 
of the. popish Saints, under whose protection the ‘antient re- 
ligion, had. placed them, have been substituted the names of 
various moral virtugs. ‘This is rational enough; for very few 
Saints have a valid claim to the gratitude and veneration of 
men, , Saint Telemachos, for abolishing gladiatorial sports ; 
Saint Carlo Borromeo, for his attention to the sick during 2 
horrible, contagion ; and some others; have deserved to be held 
up as models to succeeding generations: but in general the 
posthumous honours shewn to them have been ill-proportioned 
to their utility. . 

In the.change which the Parisian churches have undergone, 
the church of Saint Philip has been consecrated to Concord, 
in allnsion to. the walks 2nd gardens with which this section 
abounds; as the Thuilleries and Champs Elysées, which are 
scenes of social meetings and festive assemblage :—the church 
of Saint Roch has been consecrated to Genius, in allusion to 
Corneille, who is buried there :—Saint Eustace, which is near 
the corn-hall, has been consecrated to Agriculture :—Saint 
Germain .to Gratitude, the national palace of the Arts and 


Sciences being in this_section :—-Saint Lawrence, to Old Age; 


the old man’s hospital being near :Saint Nicolas to Hymen; 
it is, like Stepney-church, a very wife-market :—Saint Mery to 
Commerce ; it is near the tribunal of commerce :—Saint Mar- 
garet to Liberty and Equality; it stands in the fauxbourg 
Saint-Antoine, the grand nest of revolutionists :—Saint Ger- 
vais to Youth: no good reason is assigned; it is perhaps 
frequented by women of a certain description ;—Notre Dame 
is dedicated to the Supreme Being :—Saint Thomas to Peace; 
because it is near to Saint Sulpice, which belongs to Victory : 
—Saint James becomes a temple of Beneficence, because it is 
near to many charitable institutions :—Saint Medard to La- 
bour, because the industrious classes live thereabout ;—and 
Saint Stephen to Filial Picty,—we suppose, because it is less 

frequented than of yore. | 
No, CLXIx. contains a French translation of Pope’s Windsor 
Forest, by Viel de Bosjolin, which is executed with polished 
| neatness 
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neatness and close felicity. The celebrated description’ of. the 
Pheasant is thus given: | | 
© Le riche oiseau du Phase, 2 travers la fougere, 
Fuit, selance, &9 triomphe. O gaité passagere ! 
Le plomb brilant Latteint ; Poiseau se debattam,. ..... 
Et voltige, et s'abaisse, et tombe en palpitant. ted 
De quoi lui sert Péclat de ses codeurs st belles, 
La pourpre de sa créte, 8 Pémail de'ses ailesy— 
De son wil arrondi Pitincélante ardeur, 


Et de sa gorge d'or la. mobile splendeur.’ 


‘The apposite epithet—scarlet-cincled eyessis missed. 
_ In No. cixx, we find an edict published at Berlin dn ‘the 
2oth November 17,3, to oblige-all.clubs, on the ‘requisition of 
the magistrate, to deliver.the names of the members ‘ahd the 
object of their meetings; and totally to forbid all secret'sécieé= 
ties, employing mysterious, occult, or hieroglyphic foritis. 
In June £791, some Irishmen advertised ‘for members fot a 
secret * society; a circumstance which has been desctibed 28 
a bull, Is it less so to. make laws against secret meetinps? Te 
is curious that, while the magistrate at Berlin is ov, 
private assemblages, (which are there, it is tobe feared; fi6 
longer necessary to, encourage the seciprocak avowal of bold 
and free opinions ;) the magistrate at Vienna is’ prohibiting-thé 
denunciation of them, and has actually insérted Professdt 


Robison’s ‘ Proofs of a, Conspiracy”’ among: thé’ forbidden | 


books. , 
No. cixx1, which completes ‘the year, « contains” chiefly 


English matter. We repeat our wish for a table of cafitetits’ 


Tay: 


to each number, 














Aer. XX. Mémoires d’Hyrrouire Cuaron: .é¢. Memoirs of 


Mademoiselle Hiproryta Crairon, with Reflexions:on the Dra- 
matic Art; published by herself. 8vo. Paris. 1798. 


6 V rx0 has e’er been at Paris must: needs know”—the’nanie 
’’ of the writer and heroine of these. memoirs: an actréss’ 


as highly renowned in France for her great nol as 
nee 


Garrick was in England +, and so connected with the 
and public amusements of her country for the last 40 yéars; that 


scarcely a poet or an historian can be consulted without méet-' 





* Idem Sentire, Dicere, Agere. ‘\. | 
+ Garrick pleasantly styled her, in the hearing ‘of the writer of 
this note, ‘* The Garrick of France ;’’ adding that, while he was 
en his visit to — his chief delight was to converse with his sister 
Crairon.—* We are all nothingy’” said: he, compared to her!” — 
13 < ay ing 
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ing with her name. . The works of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, 


‘Voltaire, and other tragic writers, have ail received such graee 


and energy from her talents, that, though she has quitted the 
Stage nearly 20 years, her laurels are still so fresh and bloom- 
ing, that she is never mentioned by her countrymen without 
honour and regret. 

With our utmost diligence of inquiry, we have not yet been 
able to procure a copy of these Mémoires *; yet, with the as- 
sistance of two agreeable papers on the subject in M. Peltier’s 
Paris pendant l’année 1798, (see the preceding article in this 
Appendix,) we shall announce this publication, and take the 
liberty of presenting our readers with a shott account of 
ity; for, their present gratification ; till we are able, by aview 
of the book itself, to extend our extracts and remarks. 

.<¥@ trace the progress of genius and talents, during the early 
years,of those who possess them, ‘is always a curious and in-. 
teresting-inquity. . | . | 

It appears that this great actress was the daughter of a trades- 
man, at)Paris, and was\intended by her mother to procure her 
livelthood by the labour of her hands: but one day, while yet 
a child, seeing from the! window of the room in which she was 
confined to work; Mad.- Dangeville, a favourite actress at that 
time, take.a lesson in:dancing, she ‘tried to imitate her looks, 
attitudes, and steps ;. which she did so exactly, that from this 
time. she, might have said to herself: ed anche io son ATTRICE. 

,Somé.time. afterward, a female friend of her mother took 
her to the play, when the Earl of Essex and les Folies amoureuses 
(by Regnard): were performed. She went home with her head 
so occupied. by. what she had: seen and heard, that, during sup- 


_ ger she did not utter a single word. Her mother, probably 


pecting some: amusement from her minute account of what 
she had seen, peevishly sent herout of the room :—get along to bed, 
you stupid thing’ you $ said she. How surprised was the family, 
the next-morning, at breakfast, to find that this stupid thing 
remembered the wliole part of Queen Elizabeth, and two thirds 
of. the .entertdinmesit, changing her tone of voice in several 
parts, according to the humour and situation of the characters; 
and UDMating the actors so exactly, that her audience seemed 
to see. and hear:tliem at the playhouse. 

From this time, she met with no opposition from her fa- 
mily respecting hér inclination for the stage. Her first appear- 
ance, when only 12 years old, was at the Italian theatre, where 
the opera comique had its rise. After this she performed on 
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* We have seen a German edition, but were unwilling to inspect 
a work of this nature through that medium. . } 
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the stage at Rouen, where she remained duriitg three years. ‘Re- 
turning to Paris, she was engaged for six months at the Serious 
Opera; and at last, when she was 16 years old, she princes at 
the principal National Theatre, /a Comédie Krangaise. Her success 
here was prodigious !—but she was not content with the'ap- 
plause of the pit*. ‘True genius wishes to march on fitm 
ground; and eager to know what had entitled her to the favour 
which she had procured by mere instinct, she began seriously 
to study in such a manner, as sustained and increased her fame 
on the great stage of the capital of her country, during 20 yeass. 
In the eourse of these studies, she found Daucing necessary 
for the graceful carriage of her person, and for the different ges- 
tures requisite in the various parts which she had to represent; 
Drawing, for the study of attitudes ; Singing, for the modulation 
of voice ; Grammar, to ascertain the import, pronunciation, and 
expression of words; Versification,. to do justice to the. metri- 
cal ‘art; Geography, Mythology, and, above all, History, to ace 
quire a knowlege of ‘the religion, customs, and manners. of 
the personages of different periods and nations brought on, the 
stage. 7 ear 
‘This intelligent actress did not confine her studies to, the 
mechanical parts of her profession: she tried to investigate the 
great and leading passions of the human heart, in order to 
analyse and seize their, several shades; and it was by.such 
studies, as she informs us, that she enabled herself to discri- 
minate ‘irony from disdain, disdain from contempt, warmth 
of temper from violent passion, impatience from wrath, fear 
from fright, and fright from terror.’ ae HS 
(} Mad. Crarron divides her Reflexions on the Dramatic Art 
under the following heads: natural gift, or Genius, the most in-’ | 
dispensable of all ; Power of Voice; Memory; and Person: but we 
are frightened at the importance which she gives to the second, 
article, force or strength of voice. ‘I was born (says she) : | 
s}fQqe and courageous ; application gave me pleasure: but it 
I} is only in braving difficulties, pain, and death, that I have been 
able to complete the 20 years imposed on an actress ¢+. Let. 
the reader only figure to himself the indispensable necessity of 
being constantly penetrated with the most afflicting and terrible 
ideas; and I may venture to assert that more than human 
strength is necessary to support the life of a tragedian longer 
than Io years!’ 











-* Le parterre, or pit, at Paris, was formerly occupied by poor critics — 
-at less than one third of the price of our pit: but théy were allowed 
no seats. , 

+ The Comedians at the French theatre were entitled to a pensioa ’ 
for life, after 20 years’ service. a 
y 
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nd. XXI.2Drarropans Geichichte seiner Sicbenjabrigen Epilepsic, 
 &es Draetoruitus’s Physical and Psychological History of his 
Seven Years’ Epilepsy... Part I---8ve. ) Zarich. 1798. ~~" 7! 


‘T* history of a recovery from a disease so formidable. as, 
-oepilepsy, afterit had ‘continued during seven years, mi-, 
nutely drawn up by an intelligent patient, is a novelty in medi-. 
cal.literature which can hardly fail to interest physicians. The 
readers of the present work, however, will find-some-reason for | 
complaining of its prolixity The author might certainly have 
comprised all that is valuable-in his statemientjifone 8vo volume. 
Meditation on his own sufferings bas ted him: to propose the 
following project ; It composes his dedication to the rich : 
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- ©] ptesent to you, (says he,) for your opinion, a cosmopolitan 
wish. Potentates and private founders have formed institutions for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. , Establishments for the cure 
of the epileptic would be much more useful. 1. Their use, I ap- 
ake would extend to a greater number of individuals. In Bek- 

er’s national-zeitung, the number of epileptic patients in Germany 1s. 
estimated, at 10,000; and there is reason for fearing that, if feeble- 
ness of constitution and mental and bodily exertions should go on 
regener increasing together through the 19th century, the number 
will become much larger. 2. Cured epileptics are returned to the 
state and to their. families in a much more serviceable condition, than- 
deaf and dumb people, however well taught. 3. If, in the treatment 
of the latter, the gain of psychological and physiological observations 
is to be taker into account, how much more abundant would be the’ 
harvest from institutions for epileptics, when put under the direction 
of a physician meditating on their symptoms, and under the inspec-. 
tion of attendants capable of keeping a regular journal. The finest: 
part of the human machine, and its relation to the power of thought, 
may receive illustration ; ‘particularly of the kind which is desireable. 
in the practice of medicine. 4. If my work should evince the great 
probability that most casesof epilepsy are curable ; that the principal 
obstacles lie in the conduct of uninstructed patients; and that the 
mere visits and prescriptions of the physician can seldom avail; it 
will follow that such an establishment would be of the most signal 
utility. —Six well chosen patients would afford a good beginning 
for the instruction of surgeons and’ other attendants—but I will not 
lose-myself in the detail of the institution, till I am summoned by 
some humane founder.’ , . 

If, by any regulations, well qualified and attentive superin- 
tendants could be secured, we should think that such an estab- 
lishment ought not long to remain among the number of pious 
wishes :—but how little light has yet fallen from madhouses'on 

the bodily and mental functions of man ! vee Bed...s. 
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Art. XXII. Annales de Chimie ; i. e. Chemical Annals. Vols. 


XIX. and XX. 8vo. Paris. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, 
\ London. 


£ resume the consideration of a periodical work which 

justly ranks among the highest of its kind. Thé 

_ Annales de Chimie were interrupted for three years, during the 

most distracted period of the French revolution, under’ the . 4% 
tyranny of the sanguinary Robespierre; the two volumes. be- 
fore us fill up the interval between their discontinuance in 1793 
and their resumption three years ago. During this time, the 
authors were deeply engaged in the improvement or invention 

of processes subservient to military operations ;°and all Euro 

is acquainted with the general success of their efforts. These 
Arp, Rey. Von. xxvii. Qaq _ volumes 
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volumes inform wus, in some measure, of the line in which théy 
were directed: ‘but some particulars of the most interesting 
kind, as is very natural, aré still kept secret. Among these 
latter,. we may reckon ‘some great improvements in the fabric- 
ation.of salt-petre: for that such improvements were actually 
made, we know, partly from the great supply of this necessary 
article which the enemy obtained, independently of importa-., 
tion, and partly from the express testimony.of travellers. 

‘ Art. I. in the 19th volume relates to the operations of war. 
It is the Extract of Instructions for Workmen tm Iron concerning 
the Fabrication of Steel, by VANDERMONDE, Monce, and Ber- 
THOLLET ; and it contains a practical application of the facts 
which have been discovered in modern times, respecting the 
chemical properties of different modifications of iron. It ap- 
pears probable that this. paper effectually assisted the French 
artisans, it the manufacture of a commodity for which they were 
formerly dependent on’ England and Germany. 

Art. I. Notice t a Work by VaNDERMONDE on the Fabrication 
of bright Arms. Towards the beginning of the general wat, 
only one manufactory in France conld supply good sword- 
blades; and this was at Klingenthal, in the department of the 
Lower Rhine... Afterward, a great variety were. instituted, 
and (it/would appear) have been continued with perfect suc- 
cess. Their establishment contains the most curious set of 
facts in the history of the arts. sbhty 
- WI, Extract of ‘a: Report on different Means of obtaining 
Mineral Alkali from Sea-Salt..By Leiitvre, PELLETIER, 
D’Arcet, and ALEXANDER Girond. ‘The substance of. this 
article will hardly gratify the curiosity.which its title is likely 
toexcite.. Various means were essayed, but to no purpose in an 
ceconomical view. ‘The description of these complicated me- 
thods may inform chemical projectors im what direction it is 
tiseless fo proceed: but we do not know that they will be able to 
tleduce any. immediately useful hints from this long and labori- 
ous report. 

AV. Memoir on the Means of multiplying ‘the Fabrication of 
Pot-ash.in France... By Pertuis. dup 
~My Extract from Instructions concerning the Combustion of Vegee 
tables, the Fabrication of Pot-nsh(salin), Peart-ash, and the Manner 
of saturating mtrated W ater or Salpetre-ley. By VauQuE.in and 
‘TRUsSON. ' | roe 

These papers also respect the necessities of war. They 
contain numerous experiments on the quantity of saline matter 
tobtaimable from different vegetables, presented in the tabular 
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Chemical Annals, Vols. XIX. and XX. 563 


MI. Instructions towards effecting the Refabrication (refonte). of 


Paper printed and written upon: published by the Commission of 
Agricuiture and the Arts, This paper shews the possible extent 
of resources among an intelligent people, pressed by urgerit 
want. Many of the works imported from France, during the 
course of the revolution, @emonstrate the low ebb to which 
the manufacture of paper was reduced. We have not under= 
stood that the ingenious project here described: afforded. much 
relief, at the time of the greatest deficiency of materials : but 
it is ‘probable that an active and improved agriculture has ampl 
supplied this deficiency :—for travellers of all descriptions 
(whether willing or unwiiling witnesses) agree in attesting that 
the cultivation of the French soil is pursued with greatly ig- 
creased ardour and skill. 

VIL. Report concerning the Fabrication of various Kindi of 
Soap; concerning their different Qualities, according to the Nature 
of the Oils employed in their Composition ; and concerning. the Means 
of every where preparing them with the different oily and alkaline 
Materials furnished by Nature in different Places. By D’ARCET» 
LELiEvVRE, and PELLETIER. 

The union of oils and fatty matters with. alkalis has long 
been a great and extensive object of human labour. We con- 
sider the present account of processes, conducive to this end, 
not/only as the best paper in the present collection, but as 
‘superior to any thing of the kind existing in any language, It 
‘well deserves translation. - 

The remainder of this volume consists of extracts Foon 
‘Crell’s chemical annals: but wé find nothing which we have'not 
already communicated to our readers, in our account of the 
same numibers of that work. : 

Volume xx. consists of. pieces calculated for, local and ; tem- 
* porary purposes, but having, in some instances, a permanept. 
Anterest. | 

The first paper is a Report concerning the Trials made: gt 
Romilli to separate Copper from Bell-metal. By PELLETIER age 
D’ARcrr. 
raed. Repory to the Committee of Public Safety, on the new M ethods 
of tanning Leather prepofed by A. SeGuin. This report seems 
to hold, the same rank inthe present which that en soap 
occupied i in the formér volumé. ‘The art itself must-be jcon- 
‘sidered as of more immediate necessity ; and we entertain little 
doubt that, in consequence of the researghes here described, 
‘the first great branch of the leather manyfacture will undergo 
a salutary teformation. The change will not merely be cop- 
fined to economy of labour and of time ;==it will reach algo to 
the i improvement of leather. 
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IMI... Extract of a Memoir on the Salt Springs of the Departments 
of La Meurthe,. Fura, Doubs, and Mont-Blanc. By Nicovas. 

his extensive paper consists partly of description and partly of 
‘project. It enters also into large details concerning the imple- 
‘ments requisite in the manufacture of common salt. 

‘A number of pieces then follow, concerning the new re- 
‘publican weights and measures; these are fitter for a place 
in a general physical collection, like the Yournal de Physique, 
than in a strictly chemical journal :—but it would seem, from 
their appearance here, and from some other circumstances, 
that the authors found a difficulty in completing the pre- 
sent two volumes. — 

Notice of the extraordinary Quantity of Saltpetre obtained in 
“France during the second and third Years of the Republic, by C. 
_A.. PRrEvRe 

The present is a document illustrative of the prodigious 
efforts made to furnish the French armies with weapons and 
ammunition. Every district was required to send two intel- 
ligent cannoneers to Paris. This convocation, amounting to 
‘nearly eleven hundred individuals, received regular instruction 
from Guyton,, Fourcroy, Dufourny, Berthollet, Carny, Pluvinet, 
‘Monge, Haisifvars, and Perrier, partly concerning the manu- 
facture of cannon,’ partly concerning that of saltpetre. This 
‘body of pupils was afterward distributed among the different 
“establishments, in proportion to their abilities. ) 

To the above notice is subjoined an essay on the Formation o 
Saltpetre, and on the Establishment of artificial Nitre Beds, by J. 
CA. CuapTaL;—with Instructions concerning the Mode of refining 
“Saltpetre newly adopted in the National Manufaéories. These, 
with the other papers, will be of gfeat value to European 
nations, when cut off from all foreign supply of nitre. 

__ ‘A favourable Report concerning the artificial Pencils of Conte, 
and Extracts from Crell, conclude the volume. 


_ In our next Appendix, we hope to present a fuller. report of 


‘the numbers of the Annales de Chimie up to the latest date ; 
‘the work having assumed a more strictly philosophical and 


more generally interesting aspect. . Bed ; 
: Rett 





‘Axt. XXIIP Lutte, &c. # ¢ Louisa, a Pastoral (or. rather 
~ Rural) Poem, in three Idyls. By J. H. Voss. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 


1795- =" 
| rypnis is one of those foreign works which we had intended 


to notice much earlier, but which we were disappointed 


in our endeavours to procure. We mention it now, however, 
because it ranks among those original preductions which impress 
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Herder on th- Son of God. | 56 ¢ 
their character on the literature of the era in which ‘they: 
appear. | 


M.Voss’s Poem is not one of those which are remote from life 
| and human nature, and of which a former age heard so much 





under the title of Pastoral Poetry :—nor is it conceived in the 
more natural and more agreeable manner of Gesner, It comes 
as much nearer to the actual state of manners than Gesner, as 
Gesner did than Ambrose Phillips. It is in fact a faithful pic 
ture of rural life in Germany. : 
: The characters are a parish: priest, his wife, their only 
daughter, and the suitor-to whom that daughter is betrothed ; 
together with some persons of inferior interest. 
The first idy! is the Feast in the Wood. The above-mentioned 
parties make a short summer-afternoon’s excursion, and regale 
themselves in the shade on the border. of a lake :— the ride, 
the preparations, and even the boiling of the caffee, are de- 
scribed with the utmost minuteness ; and the solemn is very hap- 
pily blended with the familiar throughout. M. Voss caught 
the idea of his manner from Homer, whom he is thought 
by his countrymen to have very successfully translated into 
| hexameter verse; which is also the measure of the poem 
before us. | 3 
The second idyl is the Visit:—-the third, the Bridal Evening. 
None of the incidents rise above the level of simple life :— 
but, particularly in the third idyl, they are managed with much 
greater address than in former pastoral narrations. In those, 
all was dull and dead. The present is full of motion and viva- 
city, as well in its portraitures as its fable. ! 
To translate this elegant jez d’esprit would be no easy under- 
taking; and if it were less difficult, it would scarce?y be advise- 
able. A thousand little allusions make it entirely national :— 
these are so many ties which bind the poem to its native 
language :—to loose them would require more thought and 
labour than to write an equal poem;—and to break them 
would disfigure the whole composition.  ‘Bed...s- 











Art. XXIV. Von Gottes Sohn, der Welt Heiland, &c. i.e. Of the Son 

of God, the Saviour of the World: according to-the Gospel of 

John. Together with a Rule for harmonizing our Gospels from 

their Origin and Order. By J.G. Heaper. Small 8vo. pp. 416. 
Riga. 1797. 
FEEDER may be characterised as the Plato of the Christian 

world. His blooming and ardent diction, and his graces | 

ful imagination, uniformly cling in devout ecstasy about those 
passages of the sacred writings, which are adapted to command 
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r Joftiest yenération, or tosympathise with our finest feelings. 
Yet he employs them rather like the mythological allusions 
and parabolic instructions of an eloquent moralist, than as 
lessons of experience or dogmata of revelation. He almost 
professes to. conceal, beneath the enthusiasm of a Wesley, the 
Scepticism of a Hume. He binds his brow, indeed, with the 
clusters of Engedi, strews along his path the roses of Sharon, 
and culls the sweetest lilics. of the valley of ‘Tirzah: but he 
employs them rather as the gift of human than of angelic 
hands, rather as the luxuries of taste thin of faith. With him, 
Magdalena, Salome, and the younger Maria, rather resemble 
the clad Graces.pursuing Apolloin the dance, and scatterin 
perfumes in-his way; or the Gopia listening with mingled love 
and devotion to the hymnings of Krishen; while Cama strains 
his cany bow; and mixes for the nuptial feast his cup of five- 
fold joy ;—than those simple, innocent, pure, and holy, but 
somewhat awful forms, in which we are accustomed to embody 
the saints of our church. His erudition, classical and oriental, 
gives a weight—and his almost voluptuously poetical imagery 
wmpatts a fascination—to his points. of view, which disarm 
Philosophy of her spear aud Superstition of .her shield. He 
seems inclined to institute a paganised antinomian Christianity ; 
and to make the feared gods of the vulgar into the beloved 
divinities of the cultivated. Had Szr William Fones been the 
founder of a new'sect, he would have taught the religion of 

y Herper™, . : 

"Hf our time and space would permit, we could with plea- 
sure translate this little book throughout. Under that impos- 
sibility, however, we must reluctantly content ourselves with 
heartily recbmmending the undertaking to any person who 
feels himself capable of it: but it requires no inferior knowlege 
and aptitude’! in both languages, to adapt the work itself to the 
perusal of all who wish to know, at last, if not already in- 
formed, what “* Humanizing Christianity” means. 

; A few passages of introductory matter, to the following 
effect, present themselves on opening the book: 

¢ Simplicity with deep import 1s the highest beauty of the human 
character, and of human writings. They attract with irresistible 
cliarms, not gily by what they communicate, but by their inherent 
nature and manner. A nameless quality hovers round them, the 
silent magi¢ of their own existence. | ' 

‘That the gospel of John bears this character, the Christian 
history of all ages has clearly shewn. ‘The coldest dogmatizer and 
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* This celebrated author was born in 1742 at Mohrungen in Pryus- 
sia, and is now superifitendant (or bishop) of the reformed church 


in Weimar. ; 
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the hottest mystic have both equally found in him what they sought. 
The riclr simplicity of the words of .John were to them the text of 


copious commentaries. ' , 

‘ It was natural that in these they should often deliver their own 
sentiments, wishes, and fancies. John, in his time, must have said, 
or at least iinplied, what they wished him to have said for their time, 
for'their heart, or their pen. » | 

‘ Yet his simplicity demands the purest representation :—his gold 
will not mix with baser metals ;—and has he been the only author, 
who, with the greatest perspicuity of design, has been obliged to re- 
main misunderstood ? ; 

‘Truth must spontaneously present’ herself. If my representation 
be true, then a multitude of artificial opinions concerning this gospel 
immediately disappear, as foreign torit; nay, his creed of Christianity 
is unsuitable to any sect. Light remains light, into whatever place 
it may shine. 

‘ If I have clearly delineated this clear conception of John, and 
should find but one who ackhowleged it with me; OQ! my brother, 
what would all party spirit, all hypocrisy, all obscurity, he thences 
forth to us? 

¢ But this gospel has also a sentimental side; nay, it is properly 

all heart_and soul. Truth, love, and a holy bond of communion, 
are with ‘him the grand medium which links the Deity with man and 
mankind in intimate and active union. Intelligence and sentiment it 
him are one ; his expressions are the most comprehensive wisdom in 
the strictest application :—his epos becomes eclogue ; his eclogue is 
epos. , 
a If it be possible, let my book. be read without prejudice and with 
a sober mind ; and then the gospel itself. What a beautiful radiant 
form, from the ruins of Palestine, will guide our steps! No anti- 
quated foreign form; she is closely retired’ within us, acting in every 
human heart, in every human soul, 

‘ Of semblance, much can be said; of pure existence, little. 
When I had finished my book upon John, I felt myself at the begin- 
ning, laid down my pen, and said: “ I am no painter.” 

‘I conclude my ‘preface, as: John concluded his first epistle : 
“ Keep yourselves from idols !”? 


Partial extracts from a work of this nature would be of little 
use towards characterising the whole. ‘The importance of the 
subjects on which it treats might be seen from the table of con- 
tents: buteven this is too long for our transcription. 

The scheme for harmonizing the several gospels, we think, 
‘must meet with general approbation. 
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Art. XXV.. Vom Geist des Christenthums, &c. i.e. Of the Spirit 
of Christianity. With some Treatises on Subjects relating to it. 
Dy J.G. Herper. Small 8vo. ppizi2z. Leipzig. 1798. 

FEW passages from this work, as well ag from the pre- 

“* ceding production, may not be unacceptable to our readers, 
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‘ Spirit (says M. H.) is neither to be written nor painted; it lives, 
itacts. So, of the spirit of Christianity, less should be written and 
more practised: for by writing, and by controversy, Christianity was 
not founded. 

* If, however, concerning this spirit, misunderstandings and their 
numerous relations (abuses) prevail, why should not the true mean- 
ing of the matter be shewn, that a true practice of it may ensue? It 
should be shewn whether the abuses be hurtful, and whether the primi- 
tive use be almost entirely lost beneath them. We should say : * Not 
this, but that, is the spirit of Christianity: this was its salutary aim, 
this its original tendency and design.”” We should particularly speak 
clearly and frankly on the points in which, by gross misunderstand- 
ings and abuses, Christianity itself is become a mis-christianity ; a 
| perplexity to the haman mind, a corruption of human manners, a 
false psychagogy or guide of souls. 

“ Wherein it is become so, this little piece, at least in part, may 
snew. 

_ © It is written in short sentences, but certainly they were not made 
so short from superticial levity: since many of the sentences contain 
matter for a whole book, and are the result of long experience and 
of long consideration.’ a 


_ The reasons which determined M, Herver to write in this 
manner are thus stated : 


* Nobody is inclined to read long theological writings and deduc- 
tions. It is conceived that every thing which could be said has long 
ago been said, and that the suit is over, that is, lost. Therefore, who- 
ever now would venture to open his mouth in behalf of Christianity, 
let him be brief. Felix and Drusilla have no time to read. 2dly, 
Even authors themselves are fatigued with long theological writings. 
‘The words have been so often heard, used, an misaiptiel, that it is 
difficult to pick out a few, with which a man can keep from falling 
into the old slumber. Or we glide into a preaching tone; and at 
sermons, they say, it is delicious a 3dly, Haetevs agree- 
able it may be to the reader tothink after his author ; that is, slowly 
to follow his preconceptions; yet it is more profitable for him that 
the author should oblige him to think for himself, and not lead him 
in his trammels, At these abrupt sentences, he must ask himself: 
** How came the author by this? why does he not carry it farther ?”” 
At cach misunderstanding pointed out, he will ask; ‘ What is the 
consequence of this? what am I next to demolish, alter, or reject : 
what another host of misnyderstandings and abuses does this which 
is now pointed out draw after it?” Thus will this short book, nay 
many single sentences of it, be to him the text of a wide field of 
commentary ; especially if he introduce it into ecclesiastical histo 
and the commerce of life. The author has then attained the noblest 
aim: ** he has created, he has occasioned, true and better senti- 
ments.” 

‘ But-to true and better sentiments, necessarily, though even 
slowly and imperceptibly, better dispositions must succeed. We 
learn to set the matter on another side; we accustom sabia iar 
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Herder on Religion, Doctrines, and Rites. 569 > 
| this and at length to all sides ; and thus we are at once become ime | y 
partial lovers of truth. Excellent profit! which accrues to us from | 


the reading of a performance, even though against our will; I doubt 
much whether there be any more excellent. . 
‘ To conclude; I make no apology for the blunt truth which I 
have contrived this book to speak. The time for concealing and 
cloaking is past, if, as Christ says, the stones cry out. By pious 
lies I never will trespass against Christianity ; where the spirit of 

God is, there is truth.’ | 
' _ These books of M. Herper have made great impression 
throughout Germany; the tendency of that impression we in- 
dicated in Rev. vol. xx. p. 524. perhaps, yet we think not, 
uncharitably. They uniformly discover great strength of mind, | 
and a truly benevolent heart. Took ! 
OOK. 3 








Art. XXVI. Von Religion, Lehrmeynungen, und Gebrauchen, i. e. 
_ Of Religion, Doctrines, and Rites. By J. G. Herper. Small 
( ' 8vo. pp. 320. Leipzig. 1798. 
ANOTHER piece from the same pen, inferior to neither of | 
' the foregoing. We shall again follow the method which 
we observed in respect to them, by letting the author speak for 
| himself : | | | 
« A work which treats of religion (says M. H.) ought to be writ- &- 
ten with religion, that is, conscientiously ; and it is desirable that it , 
should be read in like manner. Why may not this be expected ? 


‘ Religion addresses the human intellect ; she speaks for conviction 
unbiassed by party. In all ranks and classes of society, man has 
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(F) only’ to be man in order to acknowlege and practise religion. She t 
grasps at all the inclinations and instincts of mankind, to harmonize 
them with herself, and to conduct them in the proper path. if 

‘ If religion be discriminated from doctrines, she leaves each to its I 
place; only she will not be doctrine. Doctrines divide and exaspe- 5 
‘rate; religion unites: for, in all human hearts, she is but One. : 


‘ Should, therefore, any thing be spoken too sharply in this piece 
against several doctrines, it only happens whenever these doctrines 
would be religion itself, or would suppress religion ; so that particu- 
larly young teachers of religion, who know not what right and left } 
imply, regard them as religion, and think themselves in duty bound e 
to force' them on the people. So long as liberty and conscience have \ 

lace among mankind, we may venture freely and bluntly to draw the } 
Fine between opinion and religion ; the latter belongs to the people, Hy 
the former to disputations ex cathedra. / 

‘ That I adopt no other method than philological exposition of 
the Bible, will surprise no one, On one wrong interpretation depend 
many false doctrines; of fancied conceits there is no end, when once 
we begin to indulge the fancy. Had our forefathers, for example, 
acquired a clear and complete idea of a symbolical act, the protest- 
ant churches would have remained unseparated; and no religious 

wars 
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wars concerning words of scripture, misunderstood, would have 
sprung up. ae : 

‘ If in regard to religion I speak against a lifeless verbal law, it is 
because I hold it to bea duty of humanity. Man is a living organ, 
composed of senses, powers, and impulses ; requiring to be moved 
and induced, not merely commanded. ‘To effect pleasure and joy is 


fits element ; this, no haughty legislation will supply. Now, since 


this is not only made to be religion, but it bemg boldly pretended 
that the religion. of Christ is nothing else; what these have said 
gently and popularly, that is, extremely imperfectly, let that be ren- 
dered perfect now : ammonia 6 I must remark the distinction be- 
tween the two principles:—as Christ and Moses stand asunder. 

‘ It is curious that, behind Christianity, no idolatry should any 
Jonger lurk. , Words and syllables are deitied; the witatgation lasts 
for a time ; it sinks, and the sophistry on which it was founded still 
yemains. Religion, on the contrary, is-a well of living waters; 
though stopped and dammed, it rushes from the decp, purifies itself, 
sevives, and animates the souls which drink. | 

© To conclude, let Christians and Unchristians read my book; 
truth is the same im every human soul.’ 


We have said and shewn thus much of M. Herper’s per- 


formances, because we thought it not reasonable to do less. If 
ever they appear in an English garb, our countrymen will judge 
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Art. XXVIII. Meine letute Reise nach Paris 3 1. e. My last Journey 
to Paris, (In 1795.) 8vo, pp.216. Zurich. 1798. 


6 bevy amusing traveller beholds the whole vast surface of 

France ina state of busy fermentation, but appears nearly 
as willing that it should be ascribed to the miasm of putri- 
faction, as to the effervescence which is preparing a generous 
juice. | . 

‘ In certain respects, (says the writer, p. 18,) I found the part of 
France through which I was passing (from Zurich to Paris) much 
¢hanged. . In other respects, 1-was often astonished that it was so 
little altered. » Although the desolations of the revolutionary torrent 
extended to most places, and often flowed with: incredible celerity; 
ret in many they-have left behind scarcely any permanent traces. I 
a passed through villages, through towns, and even through whole 
departments, in which the inhabitants have submitted to the new 
forms without passion or rcluctance, and in which the influence of 
some respectable and wealthy, persons has contrived to frustrate in- 
trigue and to obviate tyranny, and thus to maintain order and peace, 
The mind experiences relief in contemplating such places: their 
welfare is a refreshing spectacle, like that of spots of verdure scat- 
tered m a dreary vulcanic region. Many castles in France have been 
plundered, gutted, or.destroyed: but the multitude of them was 
so great, that those whichremain do not allow the traveller to pers 
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ceive that their number has been diminished. In the whole of my 
long route, I do not. remember above three or four remarkable mo- 
numents of this species of devastation. Cloisters, Abbeys, Stceples, 
and ‘especially Crucifixes, suffered every where.’ 

‘ One thing struck me in Paris; an expression of incertitude 
and anxiety, a restless mistrustful corivulsive cast of countenance. A 
man who had entered the city with me for the first time might, I 
think, have been tempted to address the inhabitants in the well- 
known phrase of M. Fussieu, “ I have not the honor of knowing 
you, but I thiak you exceedingly altered. : 

The dispute between the conventionals and the sectionaries, 
about ‘the re-election of one third or the whole of the legisla- 
tive branch of the new constitution, was raging during the aus 
thor’s stay in Paris. He praises the superior tactics of the 
former, and the superior arguments of the latter. - 

‘ The number of pure royalists, lowly as they are cast down, is 
yet considerable. These perceive no sensible difference between rhe 
constitution of 1795 and the former plans. They desire nothing less 
than the abolition of all institutions of the revolution ; and they en- 
joy with sensible delight the liberty of thinking, speaking, and writ- 
mg every thing ill of a system to which they ascribe all their misfor- 
tunes, and.of a party whose power they so much undervalued.’ 

Most of this author’s observations are vague and general ; 
they only describe the impression made on his mind by the new 
face of a country in which he was born, and which he had in- 
timately known in other times:—they are not sufficiently 
founded on definite facts, and precise delineations, to enable 
a reader to apply the same information to the solution of any 
doubts which he also may entertain, respecting the operation of 
the modern laws. On the whole, however, the author inclines 
to expect, from the present constitution, a more speedy estab- 
lishment of order and liberty, than has been generally pre- 
dicted by the political sooth-sayers in the neighbouring nations. 


We are to remember that he performed his journey in 1795. ins 
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Art. XXVIIL Phraseologia Anglo-Germanica, or a Collection of 
more than Fifty Thousand Phrases collected from the best English 
Classics, dimpostd’s in Alphabetical Order, and faithfully translated 
into German; by F. W. Haussner, Professor at the Central 
School of the fps er Rhinish Department. To which.is added 2 
Vocabulary, contaiming all the Words not comprehended in thie 
foregoing Phraseology, nor wanting any particular Explanation, 
so that the Whole may be used as a complete English and German 


Dictionary. 8vo. -pp. 1115. Strasburg. 1798. Imported by 


De Boffe, London. Price 18s. sewed. 
ICTIONARIES of two living languages should never be under- 
taken by an jndividual, but by the co-operation of a native 


of each country of which the dialect is to be explained: other- 
Wise, 
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wise, the phrases will certainly betray a foreign idiom, a quaint 
solecism, an inadmissible vulgarity, or some other impropriety. 
In the use of speech, all the toil of reason never attains the 
skill of the vernacular instinct.—The preface, or indeed the 
very title-page, of this vocabulary, without being ungramma- 
| tical, is not strictly idiomatic ; and this is also the case with a 
3 variety of the English phrases inserted in the work, which cer- 
tainly do not, in many cases, evince their derivation from the 
best authors, and are frequently such as could not be tolerated. 
In the division of ‘ words which have not been explained by 
phrases,’ under the Letter B., in the first twelve articles, twelve 
errors occur ; viz. 

1. Babble, not bable, is the right reading. 

2. Bab is not used as a contraction for Baptist, but for Bare 
bara. 7 
. 3. Babe does not mean eine puppe, a doll, but an infant. 


. 


, word Bawiles, to which reference is made, does not occur. 
q 7. Bacchanalization is not an authorised word ; and, if in- 
troduced, it would not mean, as here explained, the orgies of 
Bacchus, but the rendering similar to bacchanals. Thus it would 
_be English to write ; the favourite sacrament of the Corinthians 
4 ' ‘was a bacchanalization of the eucharist. : 
| 8, Bachelour, in modern English, is never spelt with the wv. 

9. Back and breast, for a coat of mail, would not now be in- 
telligible. : 

' 10.: Back-swanked is, at best, provincial; we never before 
heard of it. | 

11. 4 pig-back is’an adverb, corrupted probably from a 
peak-back, and describes the attitude of a person carried on the 
back of another: it has nothing to do, as this interpreter sup- 
poses, with the back of a hog. : 

12. Backberond. In what slang dictionary this word occurs, 
we know not. 

This, we trust, will be sufficient to convince the author that 
his work needs revisal by a native of Great Britain. Of its 
German portion, we form a more favourable opinion. 

ProfessorHaussneR certainly deserves praise for his industry 
in acquiring so much knowlege of our language as the work 
manifests that he possesses, and for the additional trouble which 
he has taken in endeavouring to impatt that knowlege to others, 

q or to enable the English reader to acquire a similar intimacy 
with the German: but we must repeat that it is scarcely pos- 
sible that these ends’ should be accomplished solely by one na- 


tive of either countrys : 
Tay. ArT. 
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4, 5, and 6. Bable and Bables are not English; and the 
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Axr. XXIX. Defense de? Ordre social, &c. i.e. A Defence of Social . 
Order against the Principles of the French Revolution. By the 
' Abbe Duvorsin. 8vo. pp. 380. Dulau and Co. London. 1798. 


Price 5s. sewed. 





A MONG the very probable results of the various alterations 
- projected or undertaken by the great continental powers, 
may be ranked the consolidation of Scandinavia under the im- 
perial sceptre of Russia, and the consolidation of Germany 
under the imperial sceptre of Austria. With this evert, the 
good old religion of the Constantines and Theodosiuses would 
) again plant its crosses in the cathedral of Upsal, and again 
gather tithes in the Danish Chersonesus. Teachers of catho- 
licism by the faggot would become necessary, both to accome 
plish the purification of the German libraries in conformity 
with the expurgatory index of the Vienna-censors, and ‘to 
tame a wild flock into submission to the lengthening’ crosier: 
Doctors of anti-jacobinism would also become necessary to po- 
pularize the theory of arbitrary power, and the expediency of 
despotism on principle; to undertake the panegyric of a social 
order imposed and preserved by the bayonet; and to inculcate 
‘the duty and security of passive obedience to the divine right 
of imperial force :—lessons somewhat novel in the halls to 
which a Heyne, a Meiners, and, an Eichhorn, or a Schiller and — | 
his coadjutors, had once invited an assemblage of as liberal } 
students, as of old conversed in the piazzas of the Stoa or the . 
| ‘Mousaion. | 
| The Abbé Duvoistn, whose political ideas have given rise if 
‘| to the foregoing ‘ Pisgah Sight of Palestine,” is no ‘mean if 
writer; as the following extract will evince: 








. © In the institution of governments, we ought to distinguish be- 
tween what is of God and what’ is of the people. ‘The people may 
aye chosen their form. of government ; may have chosen the person 
(|, in whom the sovereignty is to reside: but itis not from them, pror 
: ‘perly speaking, that authority comes; it is God who confers it 5, 
God, who, at the presentation of the people, invests the power. All 
‘power, all authority, all jurisdiction, is from him. By what title 
should a mortal command his fellows, if he were not delegated by the 
King of the universe ?. Where could we find a legitimate source of 
_ , «the terrible right of life and death, which the state exercises over its | 
ait embers, if it were not founded on the presumptive concession of ; 
sovereign arbiter of our destinies? . x 

_' © God, the author, the protector, the supreme chief of society, 
establishes the Prince as his vice-gerent ; puts the sword into his hand 
forthe defence of the good and the terror of the wicked; wills the 
sacredness of his person, and reserves.to, himself alone the right of 
sitting in judgment over him. Witness and guardian of the social 
compast, it is byshis dreadful name, and in his presence, that the 
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sovereign is te swear to govern, protect, and defend, the people, 
atid the people to obey the sovereign. | ‘e 
. * By this mutual oath, king and subject engage themselves towards 
God. still more strictly than towards each other. ‘Vheir mutual rights 
and duties assume a more august ‘character. ‘The interest of the 
public confounds itself with that of the- chief, and of the members 
of the state. Rebellion and tyranny are no longer simple crimes of 
treason, which offend only men ; they become sacrilege: rebellion, 
because it attacks God in attacking the person of his representative, 
and tyranny, because it employs for evil.a. power conferred by the 
author of all good. va : 
¢ All power comes from God: Non est polestas, nisia Deo:—A 
sublime maxim, on which rests the whole social system, of which the 


sages of antiquity half saw the truth, ‘but which it was reserved for 


ristianity to elevate above the vain reasonings and uncertainties | of 
philosophy. . 

¢ A power, which should have no foundation but the will of man, 
would be.too precarious and too uncertam. (The bestowers of it 
would every moment think ‘that they hada right to resume it. In 
vain woald be an appeal to the original contract, or to the interests 
of public tranquillity. Little scruple would be made of the breach 
of conventions, whch had only a human sanction. The factions would 
never want pretexts, founded on what they would call the general 
interest ;—and after all, rebellion would only be an imprudengé,— 
it would cease to be a crime.’ lg og! 
~ The author’s doctrine concerning establishments and tolera- 
tion is to be found at p. 268. It is far more remote from &that 
sacrilegious indifference which tolerates all religions because it 
despises all,’ than from ‘that barbarous and fanatical zealotry’ 
which our author advises indeed his Prince to avoid; althou 
(says he p. 297) “if a new sect arises which divides the people, 
the Prince should neglect nothing to stifle it at its origin. 
He has-a right to impose silence on preachers, and to punish 
them. as seditious, if not as heteredox.’ | a3 


Neither under the Duke of Alba in the Netherlands, nor 


wnder Charles 1. and James II., have these principles been found 
favourable to the stability of the authorities patronizing them: 
for, as Lord Bacon long ago observed, ‘* when factions are 
carried with a high hand and barefacedly, it is a sign of decay 
‘of power in princes, and much to the prejudice both of -their 
authority and business.” 
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Arr. XXX. Considérations sur la France;-i.e. Considerations 
~ wespecting France. By Ment Matrre. 8vo. pp. 256. London: 
:. (a pretence.) 1797. ‘Imported by Dulan and Co. Price 4s. 6d. 
sewed, , 

#7 H18 ‘book is well calculated to produce in France:an :im- 
“® pression favourable to the restoration of royalty. It is . 
2c 4 written 
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written in the spirit of a religious necessarian, who thinks it 
probable that a grand epuration of Christianity has been the single | 
purpose of Divine Providence in the direction of this eventful 
period. In thé conductors of the French Revolution, he dis- 
covers only the blind agents of an over-shadowing Divinity, pur- 
suing no ends of benevolence, attaining no ends which .they 
pursued, but irresistibly hurried by the unrelenting stream of ‘ 
circumstance into the commission of every crime, and into 
every enterprise, essential to the predestined reformation. A 
superstitious. shudder may seize on some readers, while the , | 
author, speaking as with the tongue of fate, treats with sar- 
€astic contempt the mighty coalition of kings against the in- 
fant republic, with the less weary hostile efforts of a vagrant 
clergy and a scattered nobility 5 proceeding, nevertheless, -to 
positively announce the ultimate downfall (after the return of 
peace) of the new institutions. ‘The republic has not been 
consecrated by its lawgivers ; there is nothing divine in its con- 
struction ; therefore, instability shall be its lot.’ This is the ap- 
parent substance of his eloquent declamations.~-He displays 
much.reading, however, of the higher kind; and he ‘has evi« 
dently been led to his main inference, by the recent .petusal | 
Vy of that part of Hume’s history which concerns the Revolution 
in England begun under Charles 1, and terminated by the Re- ha 
storation. ‘Lhe writer thus describes (p.154) the mariner i ‘ 
. which the Counter-revolution is to take place: ) i] 





‘ Four or five persons, perhaps, will give a king to Franée. | 
| Letters from Paris will announce to the provinces that France has a | 
king ; and the provinces will londly reply, ¢ Long live the king !” 
Even at Paris, all the inhabitants, perhaps, (except about twenty) | 
41° will only learn as they wake that they have a king. “ Is it possible?” | 
they will exclaim: “ how singular! I wonder at what yate he is to f 
come in! Well, we must hire windows beforehand: for the croud | 
will be intolerably stifling.’— . 
{i ¢ A courier ree word to Bourdeaux, to Nantes, to Lyons, that 
| the king is acknowleged at Paris ; that some faction gained the u 
ms which declares that it holds the. public, authority in the 
name of the king; that they have sent for him; that he is expected; : 
and that the white cockade is every where worn. Fame catches holth es 
of this intelligence, and tricks it dut with an imposing pomp ef’cir- as 
imstances. What would be'done? To give due allowance: to ‘the 
: republic, I will suppose it to have a majority in the nation, and that 
the army is in the uswal state. These troops will ‘at: fist assume a 
semblance of rebellion’: but they will want to dine, and will soon 
degin to think of detaching themselves from the power which no 
Jonger.pays. Every officer, who is without the consequence to which 
he thinks himself entitled,—-and there are always many such,—will be 
very alert in perceiving that the first who cries * Long live. the 
’ 
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king !’” must become a great peretanpy. Vanity, hope, ambitions 
repeat in his ear the title of General to his 
paint before his mind’s eye the homage which such a title once se- 
cured to its possessor in circles of no inferior lustre ; with the look 
of scorn which he will cast on those who once summoned him to 
the bar of the municipality. These ideas are so natural, that they 
can escape nobody :—Every officer feels them ;—whence it follows 
that they are all suspected by each other. Fear and mistrust pro- 
duce deliberation and coldness. ‘The soldier, when not electrified by 
his officer,.is still more discouraged ; and thus the chain of discipline 
receives. that inexplicable shock which suddenly breaks it: one turns 
his eyes to the royal. paymaster, who agpeonenes another seizes the 
opportunity to return to his family. No one commands; no one 
obeys ;. cohesion is no more ! 

¢ It is otherwise with the citizens. One goes; another comes: 
each fears him in whom he would confide. Soube consumes hours, 
when minutes are decisive: audacity attacks prudence: the old man 
wants resolution, and the young man needs advice. On the one side, 
are terrible dangers ; on the other, certain amnesty and probable fa- 
vor. Where are the means of resistance ? where are the leaders ? who 
can be trusted? There is'no danger in being quiet: but the least 
movement may lead to irremediable error. ‘ Let us wait, then ;”—= 
and they wait. The next day, comes an account that some fortress 
has opened its gates to the returning sovereign. Another reason for 
waiting. ‘The news was false: but two other towns, which thought 
it true, were duped by it and really surrendered. They set an 
example which they thought they were receiving, and they determine 
the first fortress to do the same. ‘The governor, who presented to 
the-king the keys of this good city, is created on the spot a marshal of 
France! Every minute, the royalist party strengthens: it soon be- 
comes irresistible. ‘ Long live the king !”? exclaim affection and 
fidelity, on the tiptoe of exultation. ‘ Long live the king!” _ re. 
a the republican hypocrite, on the knees of terror. There is now 

ut one. outcry,—and the king is anointed.’ 


Far be it from us to grudge the luxury of such hopes to the 
emigrants. There is, however, one great difference between 
the present state of France and that of England in 1660, which 
leads us to doubt the eventual fulfilment of these expectations. 
Cromwell had in 1657 dissolved the parliament of the com- 


‘monwealth, and had not suffered its re-election: so that no 


body of national representatives existed to marshal the repub- 
lican against the royalist party: the one was without and the 
other with a leader. Besides, the parliaments of the com- 
monwealth were never founded on a system of extensive suf- 
frage : the members represented the scanty and not the nu- 


‘merous Classes of the people, the proprietors and not the 
traders: they consisted chiefly, of those individuals of the 
landed aristocracy, who patronized presbyterian and independ- 
‘ent chaplains, and thus gecured some popular adherents. 
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-‘Townsmen wete in general very indifferent to their ascendancy, 


In France, the national representation is not liable either to in- 
terruption or to dissolution ; a majority always continues eme 


« powered: it is founded on very extensive suffrage, and must 


therefore perpetually involve the allegiance of a majority of the 
peaple: it represents townsmen rather than countrymen; and 
it possesses, therefore, more completely than did the: English 
‘commonwealth, the choice of the impulse to be given to the 
principal accumulations of populousness.—To a change from 


without, theconstitution of France opposes the stronger obstacle. Tas 








Art. XXXI. Nosographie Philosophique, &c. i. e. Philosophical : 


Nosology, or the Application of the Analytical Method to Me- 
) dicines By Pu. Pinet, Professor in the Medical School of 


' Paris. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1798. 


peehis classification of diseases, ‘this writer has-followed the 
.* plan of modern chemists and lithologists, which gives his 
nosology a decided superiority over all preceding books of the 
same natures ‘The work is divided into six parts, forming so 


many particular treatises on that branch of practical medicine, 


which is the subject of each class. 
Fevers constitute the frst class, the divisions of which are 


“not assumed from the doctrine of humours; which js rejected 


by the author, as contrary to observation and medical philo- 
sophy.s. He assumes, as the basis of his division, the. different 
lesions of sensibility in the arteries, in the membranes of the 
stomach, in the glands, and in the whole system according to 
the diminution or irregularity of the vital forces. . From these 
principles, he deduces the following five orders in the class of 
fevers; ! : : 
1. Angio-tenical. 
2. Meningo-gastrical. 
3. Adeno-meningical. 
4. Adynamical. 
. Ataxical. | 

In the description of each particular fever, he prefers the cha- 
racters given by those eminent practicians who have had oppor- 
tunities of secing them under every form, and in every. aspect, 
especially in epidemics, . : | 

The second and third classes contain the phlegmasie and 
hemorrhages, ‘The fourth treats of the affections of the nervous 
system, or neuroses.’ The author is particularly explicit and 
interesting respecting all the differcnt disorders belonging to 
this class; which, by so many concurring causes, are. continue 
ally produced in large and opulent towns, where civilized mane 
ners prevail. His parallel of the “state of mind of Lewis 
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- the KIth, and of the Emperor Tiberius, and his description of 
thé periodical mania, will strike even those readers whose at- 
~ tention is not particularly engaged on medical subjects. 
_ The ffth class embraces all the lymphatic diseases ; and the 
sixth contains all other disorders which, not being well known 
and defined, could not with propriety be placed in any of the 
preceding classes. : 
’” The introduction, and the observations which terminate the 
‘volume, may be considered as containing useful outlines of 
the whole of medical science, and ate very proper to guide the 
choice of students who are exploring the labyrinth of medical 
productions; which, if not properly selected, would waste the 
‘time of their readers, and encumber their minds with false or 


undigested ideas. - Correa , 





Arr. XXXII. Vie de Lazare Hoche, &c. i.e. The Life of Laza- 
rus Hoche, General of the Armies of the French Republic. By 
Avexanper Roussexin. Followed by his public and private. 
Correspondence with Government, Ministers, Generals, &c. 
With three Pldtes, representing the Affairs of Dunkirk and 
Quiberon, and the Theatre of War on the Rhine. 8vo. 2 Vols. 

©. \pp.about soo ineach. Paris. 1798. : 


be Heo life is drawn up with considerable skill, but is rather 
~— eulogy than biography. Its main object is to take froth 
Pichegru as many laurels as possible, and to transfer them to 
the brows of Hoche. ‘This is often, but not always, accom- 
plished on convincing grounds. ‘The author appears well- 


- informed of the minutest circumstances which he has to nar- 7 


rate; and he-quotes, with the confidence of honesty, the au- 
thenticating testimony of many living witnesses. An emphatic 
and laconic style, aromatic with maxims of democracy, and 
stuffed with the jargon of equality, is every where affected by 
the truly republican pen of citizen ALEXANDER RovssELIN. 
This abrupt, sententious, and oracular manner, aped from 
Tacitus, is no doubt less graceful than the plainer ease of an 
unstudied historian: but it is fit for the public for which it was 
designed, and is well adapted for circulation in the garrisons and 
batracks of France. Men of a neglected education, —and among 
the military there must be many such,—usually attribute no 
merit to simplicity in composition; they think that any body - 
can write naturally; and they suppose that he is no scholar 
who chuses to be no pedant. 
Great hatural strength of body and mind seem to have been 
Hoche’s principal endowments. As his reply to a denunciation 
by Budry, which occurs at p. 65, is very characteristic of him, 
will display his style, and contains his own account of his 
@rigin, we shall quote it in the original terms. | 
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™ Er agin awe es 


Rousselin’s Life of General Hoche. - bag 
© Au guarticr-génzral de Rosendall, le 22 Septemire, Pan 2 de la 
répablique Francaise. 


© Comme il n’y a de vil que les laches calomniateurs et les fourbcs, fe ne 

tougirai pas de dire que mon pere, apres avoir, ainsi gue mol, ust sa feu 
nesse au service de son pays, fut contraint, n’ayant point de fortune, a at 
cepter, pour vivre, une place de palfrenier, dans laqutlle il s’enrichit st 
fort, que je jouis du doux plaisir de le nourrir dans sa vieillesse, des ap- 
pointemens que je recois pour mes servicgh Mon pére, qu'un lache ose 
insulter a soixante-huit années, est grenadier. Qu’on écrive a la section de 
Paris sur laquelle il réside, elle certifiera qu'il est pauvre, mais patriofe, & 
en état de terrasser Peffeminé qui er Pavilir. 

© Citoyens, qui avez enténdu la calomnie, écouter la virité. 

‘ Avant seize ans, sans fortune ni état, je servais au régiment deg 
Gardes-Frangaises. . ; 

‘ Fe fus gradé par mes camarades, et ils me chatgérent de leurs affaires 

ndant la révolution. | 

* Fe suis si partisan des Capets, que je commandais l’avant-zarde, le 
5 Octobres lorsque lon fut chercher le dernier @ eux. 

© Tlest faux que ce soit Lacolombe qui m’ait placé. Avant d’entrer 
dans son régiment, je ne lui ai jamais parlé. Il est également faux que 
Lafayette m’ ait placé dans le 58¢- régiment. C’est Servan, alors ministre 


et patriote, qui m’a donné cetie place. e la dois a mon activité, dont Sera 
q 


van avait été le témoin, puisque, lorsqu’il fut fait ministre, il vencit d’étre 

mon colonel. ) 

© Dubouzxet, dont il est parlé dans la dénonciation, est mort a la téte de 
son régimént, a la glorieuse journée de Femmappes. Faut-il qu’on lat 
envie jusgu’a son tréepas? Puissent ceux qui le calomment, mourir en dé- 
fendant la patrie, ainsi qu’il Pa fait ! 

. © Fai emporté Pestime de mes camarades; mon dénonctateur nest aimé 
@ aucun des siens. fF ai versé mon sang, en défendant mon pays; et, pou< 
vant rester & Paris, 7’ai demandé a faire la guerre. Hudry a été caniraint 
de marcher 3 il Pa fait de force, ayant quitté le service pour entrer a Popéra. | 
On connditrait la valeur de sa dénonciation, si on doulatt La Tite en entier s 
fe la transcris ici, jy joins stulement les copies de trots pitcess pour en comtres 
balancer Pautorité. Au surplus, je ne crois point avoir besoin de certificat 3 
inon civisme est écrit sur mon front; je leve les yeux comme un brave ripub- 
kicain, et ne me cache point pour manifester mon opinion sur les personnes eb 
les choses. 

© On irouvera, a la fin de ce méimoire, un extrait de ma correspondance 
avec Hudry, qui veut queje ne sois répuilicain gue depuis le 10 Adit 92. 
e crois pouvoir assurer que beaucoup de nos républicains @ atgour® hui re 
"étaient point a cette époque. 
© C'est en combatiant les ennemis de In république, comme je Pai toujours 
Fait, gue j obtiendrai des certificats, et non en flagornant qui que ce soit. 
aime ad servir par-tout om sont les ennemiss et je suig dénoncé par un 
gui n’a pu supporter Pidée de quitter la ville et les damet de Dun- 
kerque. Sije suis acensé d’y mettre un peu de plaisanteric, je répondrat 
gue les républicains dema trempe, ceux gui préferent Pair pur et libre des 
shamps au méphitisme des villes, et la rd des camps au damas de P égoisme, 
déiestent, comme ils le doivent, les soldats-cclifichets.? | 
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_.. The Second Volume consists wholly of Hoche’s correspond- | 
ence with different persons in office in the civil departments, : 
and with various military commanders. Some statements:in 
the work atrociously calumniate (for instance, vol. i. p. 296) 

English individuals and armed bodies: it should therefore be 
examined for the purpose of refutation by those who un- 
dertake the history of the operations of our armies. Hoche 
has in an especial manner ‘been the Anti-British General of the 
French Republic. 
A portrait of Hoche.is prefixed, which exhibits very ftern 
and saturnine features. 
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Arr. XXXIII. Neue Schauspiele, &c. i.e. New Plays by Aucus- 
us von Korzesure. Svo. pp.566. Leipzig. 1798. 


“His poet is one of those “ At-Alls” who produce a ttagedy, 
acomedy, a farce, or an opera, on the spur of any occasion, 
with nearly equal facility and equal success. Consequently, 
he seldom has time for a very artful structure of plot, ora very 
rofound estimate of character: but he is well aware how en- 
tirely the arts of the theatre concentrate the attention of an 
audience on the passing scene ; and that, provided the present 
Situations be stimulant, and the actual: effect impressive, the 
spectator has not leisure to care nor to inquire whether the per- 
sonages were brought.together by the wand of a conjurer, or 
by the pretended fortuitousness of a nicely contrived proba- 
bility. Accordingly, he makes free use of the extraordinary 
if not of the miraculous,Qiscoveries of near relationships, be- 
tween people who have'spent their lives together without sus- 
pecting their kindred, or who meet for the first time. Per- 
sonages airived from the Antipodes, Hindus, Arabs, Negroes, 
Carolinians, Otaheiteans, all habited in their proper costume: 
moral prodigies, as filial piety robbing a father, complaisant 
beauty in’ want, chaste concubines, wicked Christians, re- 
spectable adultresses, bigamy from duty: such are the marvel- | 
lous combinations to which M. Von Korzexsue too frequently 
yecurs for the basis of his scenes. ‘Yet his dialogue is written 
with a vivacity, a variety, and a boldness of appeal to the 
fairest sentiments and dearest feelings of our natures, which 
never fail. to arrest attention, to captivate sensibility, and to 
provoke applause. He has most power over the moderate 
‘emotions, and is less successful when he attempts to convulse 
his ‘audience with the’ agonies of pathos or the loud laugh of 
“Urolléfy: In. sentimental comedy, and in private-life tragedy, 
he is more masterly'than in the farcical or*tlie heroic drama. 
: This 
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This volume contains four new plays. I. The young Count 
or KuRGuNDY, saved in his infancy from the massacre of his 
family, has been educated, ignorant of his rank, by a hermit 
in Switzerland, and has rendered himself agreeable to Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of a poor Swiss knight. News is brought 
that the usurper of the sceptre of Burgundy is dead; and the 
hermit now reveals to Henry the secret cf his parentage; and 
sets off with him and the friendly messenger for Arles, in 
order to lay claim:to the vacant inheritance. They carry with’ 
them the coronet, seal-ring, and cup,.of the murdered Count, 
with other documents necessary to prove the pedigree and right: 
ofthe young Henry. In the neighbourhood of Arles, they 
stay during the night at an inn :. where some persons,’ ebserv- 
ing the, regalia in possession of the hermit, denounce him and 
his companions as conspirators in the massacre of the Count’s 
family. ‘The death of the usurper having. withdrawn al! sup- 
posed protection, every one is clamorous for their punish nent: 
and they are dragged in bonds before an assembly of the burgh--’ 
ers of Arles. Now follows one of the finest scenes, or rather. 
acts, which we recollect in any drama. The stormy anger of: 
the populace, clamouring for the execution of these suspected! 
innocents, but mingled with a thousand bursts of: affection for’ | 
the murdéred Count, the father of his country, whose benefits: 
eighteen years of usurpation had not ‘effaced : the hermit gra-! 
dually obtaining leisure for defence, relating his story, .and, 
| instead of the murderer, discovering himself as the preserver’ 
of the rightful heir; and the glow of enthusiastic triumph 

with which Henry is welcomed by the agitated and altered: 
crowd; are truly admirable. They break open the convent in: . 
which his widowed mother, Matilda, has immured herself ; 
and she is led to her son at the critical moment of his.recog-/ 
nitgen and restoration.The rest of the play is comparativel 
flat. Henry goes in disguise to Switzerland in order to RS 
’ his Elizabeth, and surprises her with the offer of a throne. a 
She returns with him to Arles; and the piece concludes with 
their coronation.A translation of this play has appeared ;—~ 
we shall give some account of it in a future number. 

li. Fatse SHamE—is a very skilful comedy: full of delicate 
and new situations, scarcely improbable. ‘The characters. are. 
various, natural, and consistent, and the moral is good. ‘There 
is so much of local nature in this play, and the situations are 
poignant so much more from the characters than from the cir- 
cumstances of the personages, that we shall not offer an ana- 
lysis of the plot, which would probably excite little curiosity. 
It appears to us, however, nearly the best German comedy, 
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$83 Willemet om the Plamts of the Mauritius. 


that we have seen:—the author of Minna von Barnhelin may 
frown: but does all the patient art of Lessinc attain the glow 

of Korzesue’s rapidity? : 

HL. A play on the subject of the misfortunes of La Pé- 
ROUSE; who is here supposed to have been shipwrecked in. the ' 
South-Seas. Malvina, a female savage, has saved him from 

the waves, and has conveyed him to an unoccupied island; 

where ‘he lives with her, andhasa son. In secret, he vents his 

sorrow for those whom he left behind in Europe: he observes 

a-sail: he makes signals: the vessel approaches. A female 

and a boy are landed froma boat: they are the wife and son of 

La Péroyse, who had sailed on board the ship sent in search of 

him by the Convention. The two women gradually discover 
each other’s relation to La Pérouse ; their equal claims, their 
jealousy, their warm affection for him, and their children, sup- 

ply interesting moments: but the parallelism of their situations 

ig too complete, and gives an antithesis to their alternate 
speeches which often fatigues.—The brother of Madame La 
Pérouse now intervenes. He descants on the revolution of 
France and the insecurity of happiness in Europe: he proposes 

to the party to establish themselves in the South-Seas, and to | 
detach him with the vessel for other companions. ‘The plan 

is determined, ahd the two women consent to live, in sisterly 
union, with La Pérouse.' : 

TY. Wiip Oats (for we know not how else to render the 

title der Wildfeng) is an amusing farce, no doubt, on the stage, 

but is uyfit for the closet. ‘The endless disguises of the young 
lever, aud the comic perversities of situation which occur, fill 

a busy but not very original plot. 

_ A neatly engraved head of the author is prefixed to this 


a volume. 
| | BRR T ad 5 Tay. (I 


+ 
' Art. KXXIV. Herbarium Mauritianum, &c. 7.¢.An Account 
of the Plants of the Mauritius. By P. R. Wittemer; With 

a-Preface by A.L. Mitiin. 8vo. Leipzig. 1797. 

















so i author of this Herbarium was born at Nancy, April 2, 
1762, and studied botany under Mounier at Paris. He 


i went to India with ‘Tippoo Saib’s ambassadors, as body-physi- 
‘ cian to that sovereign. On his voyage, he landed at the Isle 
! of France, where he speedily collected a great number of plants, 
which he described as well as circumstances would per- 


mit. The collection and remarks he forwarded to his friend 
Mitwin at Paris, in order to be kept for revisal on his return: 
but he died shortly after his arrival at Seringapatam, 
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Homage of a Swiss :—Letter to Dumouriex. 583 


In this work, M. WiLLEMET follows Linn only —- 
plants already known :—to the doubtful he adds a note 
interrogation. ‘Ihe new he describes, adding the Aabitat and 


the time of flowering, in those cases in which he was acquaint 
ed with it. 


Bed..-s. 


. a zs. 





Art. XXXV. Homage dun Suisse aux Braves 2 wae + 
The Homage of a Swiss to the brave Unterwalders. 12mo. 
pp- 41.. 6d. De Boffe, London. 1798. | 


CONCERNING Swiss history and politics; two works were 

noticed in our xxvith vol. p. 540 and 546. This also 
is one of the swan-songs of expiring independence, and records 
the brave but ineffectual resistance of the people of Unterwald 


_, 0 the violent intrusion of the French. The partition of Swit- 
-zerland, like that of Poland, cannot be too much abhorred. It 
"remains to be seen whether the magistrates of the Grisons, b 


favouring the introduction of the Austrians,—or the clubbists 
of Berne, by favouring the introduction of the French, —have 
brought on their country the more humilfating and irreparable 
grievance, 
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Art. XXXVI. Lettre au Ginéral Demouriez, &c. i.e. A Letter 
to General Dumouriez, ——s his Speculative Picture of Bue 


rope. By the Abbé J.P.T.L.5. 8vo. pp.zai: 1s. 6d. “De 
Bofie, London. 1708. , < 


“pais letter objects to the approbation bestowed by Bisa? 

- #tez on Buonaparte’s concessions to the Emperor, in the 
negotiation of Leoben. . With Vienna in his grasp, be did 
Buonaparte retire, and resign the Venetian territory, for liberty 
to withdraw ? “The whole affair admits but of one interpreta- 
tion. Buenaparte could not have maintained himself at Vi ienna 
without democratizing the country; and the Directory know it 
to be for the interest of their own progressive ager: andizement, 
not to democratize any one of the great continenta! powers. “The 
German national character is more popular in Europe than that 
of the French: it is more orderly, humane, and just ; less 
irascible, intolerant, and rapacious. If they had an equally 
advantageous structure of constitution to offer as the reward of 


_ subjection, they would appear to the petty European states the 


preferable sovereign: #hey would become the Gear NaTion, 
to the prejudice of France, and would extend the influence of 
their laws,- their literature, and their arms, from Tarento to 


‘Copenhagen :—whereas, by leaving the primary despotisms 


subsisting, tite necessarily defective allegiance of the numerous 
R r4 classes 
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384. Dumouriez’s Picture of Europe. —Voyage to Guiana. 


classes facilitates\che perpetual erosion of their territory, and 
the successive metamorphosis of their provinces. into satellite 


republics, until they are ripe for absorption into the body of the 
Gallic planet. . 





“Art. XXXVII. Nouveau Tablean Speculatif de ? Europe, &c. i.e. 
A New Speculative Picture of Europe. By Gencral Dumovy 
REZ. 8vo. pp. 380. 6s. sewed. Imported by De Boffe. 


F this Ex-General’s Speculative Picture of Europe we spoke 

at length in our xxvth vol. p.546. ‘This professes to be 

a new edition of that work, modernized down to the month 
of September 1798, by means of an additional preface, Anew 
but insignificant sheet, intitled 4n Advertisement, has in fact 


been prefixed, but we have discovered no alteration in the body 
of the work itself, 





Arr. XXXVIII. Voyage a la Guiane et a Cayenne, &c. 1. ¢, A 

‘Voyage to Guiana and Cayenne, performed in 178g, and the fol- 

'* Towing Years, &c. &c. By L..... M.... B..,. Merchant. 
Ovo. : pp. soo. Paris.°' 19796. *o~’ Ve eee 


NSTEAD of being an account of an actual voyage, we find 


this work to be a superficial and inaccurate compilation from” 


other writers, (some.of them the least worthy of selection,). 
without even the appearance of that kind of order, and succes- 
sion of incidents; which must necessarily attend the observations 
of any single traveller or observer. ‘Though the writer pretends 
to give an account of the natural productions of the. different 
parts of Guiana, he does not appear to know any thing more.than 
their vulgar names; and even these are employed with 60 little 
attention,’ that loose descriptions or pretended descriptions of 
the same animal or vegetable, compiled .from various writers, 


are given more than once in different parts of the volume. Some-_ 


times a vulgar English name.is literally translated into French, 
from some ignorant writer; and the object, which had before 
been described under its proper:French name, is pretended to 
be again described under a name.wholly unknown in the French 
language.——I'wo instances of this occur at page 235—where, 
Ist, an account is given of ** Le Plantin espéce de Platane,” &c, 


The plant here meant is the Musa Pardisiaca, the common — 


bread of the negroes, throughout the West Indies, called the 
Plantain by the English, and Banane by the French; under 
which name it had been already repeatedly mentioned and de- 
scribed by this compiler, without knowing it. 2dly, In the same 


page, “Le Pomme de Pin,” &c. a name made out from the English 


pine-apple, which the French know only by the name ** Ananas;” 


and under which this Mr, L, M. b. has frequently mentioned it. 
| Banc...t. INDEX 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B, To find any partienlar Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. hi 
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: #343 
BBOT, Mr. his valuable col- 
- lection of, and observations 
~ on, the Lepidopterous ‘insects 
of Georgia, published in French 
and English,’ by Dr. Smith, 
437-439. x 
Abernethy, Mr. his observations on 
the Foramina Thebesii of the 
heart, 73. : 
Advertisement, curious one, rel. to 
’ a Burglary and Robbery, with 
a letter from the thieves, 235. 


Anderson, Dr. James, his account - 


of his sucéssful method of bog- 
draining, 47- 3 
Arts, Commerce, &c. anfavourable 
to aristocracy, §29. 
Ashburst, Judge, his Opinions in 
support of /iterary property, 311. 
Astronomy, a Science over whic 
enius has nocontfol,1z1- Di- 
_ vided into plane and physical, the 
latter properly datingitself from 
the time of Sir Isaac Newton, 
126. 129. Encomium on New- 
ton, 75. Mr. Vince’s astrono- 
my eommended, 131. 


B . 
Banks, chartered, in what respect 
to be disapproved, 492. 


eel 


Barbosa, M. his astronomical obs. 
made at Rio ‘Janeiro, 554. - 

Barrington, George, his creditab 
situation at Botany Bay, 255, 
arthélemy, Abbé; his journey tg 

' Italy, 524. His worthy chae 
racter, ib. His foresight ‘of 
the literary declension of his 
country, in Consequence of the 

- revolution, ib. Contents of his 
posthumous works, i, ~Ex. 
tracts from. his--«« Fragments 
of Literary Travels in Italy,’? 
526. His ** Dissertations on 
Mexican Paintings,”’ 16." - 

Beckford v. Hood ; case reported ; 
his action for damages, See 
Kenyon. - « 7 

Brewster, Dr. his translation” 
Persius commended, or. 

Boyce; Samuel, his character ag a 
poet, and as a man, 13. 

Boyd, Hugh, said but not proved 
to have been the author of Ju- 
nius, and of the satirical poems 
published under the name of 
Malcolm Magregor, 342. 

Bradley, the late Dr. his astrono- 
mical observations from the 
year 1750 to 1762, now print- 
ing at Oxford, 167. The fir 
vol, published, 75, - « 

Bridge, famous wooden one across 

5 the 
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the Rhine near Schaffhausen, 
Bence, Michael, his very promis- 

ing genius, 16. 
Buonaparte, celebrated for extreme 


$n maneuvre, resource, stra- 
tagem, &c. 458. His letter 
to the Directory, dated from 
*Verona, 499. 

Burke, Edmund, his conduct in 
Parliament, 24. His commencee 
ment-of the famous prosecution 
of Hastings, 27, . His re- 
markable violence against the 
French revolution, 29. His 

~-eelebrated writings on that 
subject, 31. His death, 36. 

_ “ Beasties?’ of his writings, 338, 
Account of hisrise to eminence 

. Sythe palirien’ D> 289: His 
connection with siagle-speech 

_ Hamilton; 2b. a ‘ 

Butler, Mrahis Hore, Biblice com- 

mended, 211) 

otk te. « C.. 

Caducews, of Mercury, its origin, 

| eee 

Cataract, of the Rhine at Schaff- 

« hansen described, 133. 

Cattle, improved -method of ac- 
commodatingand preserving on 
‘board.of transport ships, 251. 

; . Ceruti, M, his.obs, on the Solar 

; | Eclipse, Oct. 17, 1781, made 

f  Casthagena in Spain, 554. 





. pial, M. on the fermation of 


\ ~ Saltpetre, andofartificial Nitze- 

beds, 6 5 ts 

—- Chesterfield, Earlof, his character, 

) | ' $3», List of his writings, 55. 

ie ‘s €-brist, the true timesof his birth 

|  o@matter of controversy» 258. 

The scriptuse Chronology not 

_ yetreduced to a certain series, 
259% é 

t 'Chranclegy, uncertain state -of, 

i whether deduced from sacsedor 

“profane records, 257. 

i 





valor, presence of mind, skill 





INDE X. 


Churebes, of Paris, new names 
given to, since the revolution, 
instead of those of the saints to 
— they had been dedicated, 
550- 

Ciera, M. his astronomical obs. 
made at the Royal Printing of, 
fice, Lisbon, from 1778 to | 
1787, 554. , 

Clairon, Mad. account of her 
memoirs of her own life, 557. 
Her extraordinary merit as an 
actress, 559. : 

Coinage, a new one, of silver, 
thoughts on, as rélative to an 
alteration in the division of the 
pound troy, 463. 

Collins, the poet, monument of, 
11. Inscription on, by Mr. 
Hayley, id. - 

Columba, account of that cele- 
brated northern saint, 470.° 
Commerce, theoretic and practical 
observations. and delincations 
respecting, 489. Bills of 
exchange considered, 490. 
Money, id. Circulation, is- 
ternalandexternal, 491. Banks, 
492. Assurances, 493. Strand- 

right, ib. 

Concretious, urinary. See Pearson, 

CorR&BSPONDENCE with the 
Reviewers, viz. answer to an 
inquiry ‘* which are the best 
authors in English, on Music,”’ 
120. From Mr. Hornsey, on 
the common pronunciation of 
the word Chorister, &c. ib. 
From the translator of Euler’s 
Algebra, 239. Mad. Le Noir, 
on the account given of her 
Tnstitutrice et son Eleve, &c. 
55. From Mr. Wagstaffe, on 
washing sced corn, 240. Mr, 
Wood on the best means of 
maintaining and employing the 
poor, 356. Dr. Vincent, on 
certain oriental etymologies, 

58. Mr. Eton, on the critique 
on his Survey of the Turkish 
Empire, 
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Empire, 359. Mr. Fawcett, 
informing us that Mr. Abraham 


' Sharpe was not a clergyman, . 


360. Y. Z. Inquiring concern: 
ing English translations of the 
New Testament, &c. 479. 

Cottage architecture, remarks on, 
306. 

Cows, extraordinary and curious 
management of, among the 
peasants in the mountainous 
parts of Switzerland; 481; 

Cow. “pox, a disease diseovered 

~among the cows in Gloucester- 
shire, its nature and effects, 

_ with regard to the human spe- 
eies, 447. Possible happy con- 

. Sequences of suggested, with 
respect to its diffusion insociety, 
instead of the small-pox, 451. 

Croft, Mr. his literary enterprises, 
494,, His projected English 
dictionary, 26. 


D 

Dallabella, M. (of the Lisbon R. 
_Acac.) his memoirs on the 
_ Magnetic force, 552, See also 
' Loadstone. : 

Darwin, Dr. poetic address to, 
_ from the Goddess of the Gla- 
_Giers in Switzerland, 139. 

Des Fontaines, M. his Flora Atlan- 

_tica detailed and commended, 
53% 

Dessault, M. an eminent French 
. surgeon, biographical account 
of, 436. 

Dedsley, Robert, the bookseller, 
his worthy character, 14. His 
poetry appreciated, 15. 

Dog, acurious anecdote of one 
who, from his delight in music, 

attached bimself in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, frequented 
the opera and play-houses at 
Paris, and also regularly at- 


tached himself to. a band of 


mMUsiC, 554. 
Dorta, M. Sanches, (of the R. 
Acad. Lisboa,) his meteorolo- 


gical LAbSereAOIy made, at Rie 
Vaaexo: 353 1S astronomie 
at observations, made at the 
same places 554. ! 
Draining of bogs, curious account 
of, 47+ 
E 
Eagle, a_ remarkable species of, 
in Africa, described, under the 
name of Griffard, 533: See 
also Oricou. °° 
Education, uncommon plan of, at 
a semintry established a the 
Rev. Mr. Catlow, 327. 
Evelyz. See Shuckburgh. . 


F 

Fevers, general, doctrine of, as 
laid down. by Dr. Reil, an ¢n- 
acatopeertpse py sieiansSa6- 

hree distinctgemeraof fever,sy- 
nocha, typhus, and paralysis, 398 
Discussion of the subject, ib. 

Finance, politically yr his 190 
101. 459, 400. 

Fistula ad sate is y how treated, 
[successfully] by Mr. Ware, 
432. Remarkable case of, 433 

France, history of her republican 
revolution, 498. Buonaparte’s 

_ exploits, ib. . Four istinct 
great parties still subsisting in 
France, 6, History of the re- 
volution, by two friends to li- 

 berty, 508. Fayette slightly 
regarded, 26. Dumouriez not 
a sincere friend to the republic, 
ib. Warfare of the Girondist 
and Parisian parties, 509. 


G 

Germany, hints relative to the old 
and the newconstitation of, 542. 

Gerrald, Jos. (banished to Botany 
Bay for sedition ) candid account 
of his behaviour there, and of his 
death, in consequence of acon- 
sumption which accompanied 
him from England, 253. 

Godwin, Mrs, her-extraordinary 


genius and yacommon charac. 
eer, 
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ter, , 37 35 Ber death, and epi- 
- faph, $24 Extract of a cu- 
Res ke etter from her to her 

. Tover 5 containing an assigna- 
“tion, 327. 

Goethe’s “© Wilhelm “Meisters 
,Lehrjahre’’. recommended to 

* the admirers of, and critics on, 
“ Shakspeare, 543. Bxtracts 
“from, trartslated, 

Goldsmith, Dr. writes the life of 
- Lord Bolingbroke, 13. 

Governments, aristocratic forms 
of. See Aris. 

Graeme, James, his poetic tarn and 
genius commemioratcd, 17. 

Greeks, modern, their inclination 


‘to free themselvec from the 


~ "Torkish yoke, 138." Danger, 
an this rari if they effect it 
by the aid’ France, me * 
Gi ehihann, Ultich,; a Swiss, 
famous for his mechanical in- 
“ventions, particularly his cele- 
_brated wrige. across the Rhine, 
488." 


H 
Hamilton of Bangour, ‘his poetical 


works .charactetized, 11° °’ 

Hazjlet, (Shakspeare’s) his cha- 
““yacter estimatcd with nice and 
*whcommon discrimination and 
“ate, “5 45. 

Havtihond, the poet, Dr. Johnson” S 
‘ erroneous statement, relative to 
~ the birth of; corrected, 10. 

Happiness, hodian; vanity Of, re- 
‘flections on, zgo. Useful in- 
ference from those reflections, 
292. 

Hatchet, Mr. his analysis of the 
Terra Australis, 76. 

Heart. See Abernethy. : 

Hoche, Generayhis great merit in 
- quelling the rebellion in La 


oWendée, 509. © His principal. 


_ endowments of body and mind, 

§78. His correspondence, 580. 
Hows Fooke, Mr. publishes a new. 
edition of his Diversions ef 


Purley, 423, 


Hornsby, Dr. publishes the first vol, 
of Bradley’s astronom..obs, 167; 

Human Species, philosophical dis- 
quisition concerning, 527. 
Phenomena respecting — the 
civilization of, 528. Six prin- 
pal periods of progressive civil-’ 
ization, id, The several periods 
discussed, ib 530. 


I 
Jacobinism, memoirs and observ- 
ations respecting, sdg“=s21. ~ 
Iceland, ancient inhabitants ‘of, 
their heroes, divinities, &c. 
382. Their poetry, with trans- 
' lated specimens, ‘383. : 
Tiluminés, that sect discussed, pro 
and con, 509—521. 
Ines, East. ‘Reign of Shah 
‘ Aulum, 86. Observations on’ 


Captain’ Francklin’s history of . 


that Potentate, 89. Boyd’s Jr- 
dian Observer, 343. Mr. For- 
ster’s journey from Bengal, 361, 
Patna described, 362; alsoBe- 
nares, 363. Lucnow, 364. Ram- 
par, 26. Narpair, 365. Casmir, 
366. peigaak 60. Cabul, 74, 


Afganistan, #4. Gasna, 3700 


Candahar,' 371. Herat, 74. 


Sharat, 372. Sari, id. Mus-, , 


gidsir, 2b. 

Johnson, Dr. Sam. His character 
attacked by Lord Orford and 
defended by the Reviewers, 555 
56. 184. His *« Table Talk,” 
233. His opinion that the Ha- 
beas Corpus is the single advan- 
tage of the British government 
over that of other countries, 
234. More severity on John- 
son’s character, 278. 

Ireland, causes of the late rebel- 
lion -in that country disclosed, 
04. Reports of the Irish Parlia- 
ment concerning, 205. Grand 
conspiracy of the Catholics, 
&c.'208. Nature‘and spirit 
of the rebellion, 219. Method: 
recommended for a radical re- 

medy, 
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INDEX 


. medy, 222. Farther report of 
proceedings in cases of high 
treason, 356. Bp. of Ossory’s 
sermon, alluding to the un- 
happy circumstances of the 
times with respect to that 
kingdom, 476. 

drwin, Mr. his Nilus, an elegy 

- on Nelson’s victory, praised, 
456. : 

Jtaly, Buonaparte’s conquest is 
promoted by magnificent pro- 
mises of liberty, which have 
been very imperfectly kept,sco. 


K 

Kenyon, Lord, his liberal ideas 
with respect to /:terary property, 
delivered on the case of Beck- 
ford v. Hood, for printing a 
book without leave, 310, See 
also Ashburst. 

Kippis, Dr. his conduct as editor 
ef the Biographia Britannica 

| commended, 13. 


LER 

Land-tax, sale of, pamphlets re- 

_ lative to, .345. 

Le Lievre, and Pelletier, Messrs. 

_ report on extracting mineral 
alkali from sea-salt, 562. , On 
the manufacture of soap, id. 


Loadstone, account of a prodigious . 


one, which sustained the weight 
... of 202 poundsand 7 ounces, $5 3- 


M ) 

Malvern hills and spring, poeti- 
cally celebrated, 419. 

Mann, \sle of, cheap living there, 
on fine mutton and pork, but no 
good fat beef, 383. | 

Martin, Henry, one of K.Charles’s 
Judges, anecdote relative to the 

. ife and character of this re- 
smarkable man, 267. Acros- 
tic epitaph on his tomb-stone in 
Chepstow Church, written by 
himself, 268. 


Metastasio, three dramas of hig 

_ translated, 457- \ | .: « 

Moedy, Mrs. specimens of her 

_ © Poetic Trifles,’ 442. 

Muir, Thomas, transported to 
Port Jackson for sedition, his 
retired mode of living there, 
254. Contrives to escape from 
that settlement, 74, 

Music, melody harmony, &c. the 
oretically investigated, 18g. 
Best writers on music, see 
Correspondence. 


| N 
New South Wales, colony of, its 
origin, establishment, and po- 
litical regulations, &¢. 242. 
_ Hardships endured by the 
earlier colonists, 247. Mis- 
understanding with the Natives, 
252. The colony acquires 
(1796) a degree of strength, 
' 265. Norfolk Island described 
and well settled, 373. Its cul- 
' ture and produce, 374. Bo- 
' tanyBay savagesdestribed, and 
their characteristic manners 
_ discriminated, 375. Discover 
no traces of any religion, 376, 
Their horridly barbarous modes 
~ of courtship and matrimony,and 
- other peculiarities, and horrors, 
’ 378. The diseates prevalent 
in their country, 380. 
Nicholas,“ M. on salt-springs in 
France, 564. ) 
Nitre-beds, artificial. See Chaptal. 


O | 
Opbelia,{in Hamlet,) her character 
nicely estimated and determin- 
ed, 547+ saw 
Oricon, a remarkable species of 
African Vulture, described, 5 34. 
Ossory, Bishop of, *hi$ excellent 


sermon before the Lord Liew-— 


tenant of Jreland,.’on the dis- 
turbances and insurrections in 
that country, 476. 
; Paintings, 


‘ 
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Paintings, Grécian, on antient 

vases, &c. illustrated, 505. Ele- 
ance in the drapery of human 
gures on, #5. Picturesque 

folds of the cloak, &c. in the 

manner of putting it on, 76. 

Their pifnctilio in dress inte- 

resting to admirers of the an- 

tique, 506. 

Peace, ‘at the present juncture, 
recommended, rot. 

Pearson, Dr. his experiments, &c, 
on urinary concretions, 75. 
Penshurst, sonnet written at, 320. 
Pérouse, M. de la, acc. of his voy- 

age round the world continued, 
‘from vol. xxvi—Leaves the 
’ €oast of Chili, and steers for 
- Easter Island, 292. Stricture 
‘on Mr. Hodges’s drawing of 
the monuments at that island, 
293- Sandwich Islands; with 
a remark on the death of Capt. 
Cook, #6. Arrival at Mount 
~ $t. Elias, and description, 294. 
Unfortunate occurrence, 296. 
* Proceeds to Monterey Bay, 301. 


Amusing description, 302. Sails . 


for China, and arrives in Macao 
Road, 303. Visits to Kamt- 
schatka, 404. Arrives at Ma- 
onna, 407. Dreadful accident 
’ and great loss sustained there, 
_ through the treachery of the 
" Natives; 409. - 
Persius, well translated into Eng- 
‘lish, 91. Specimen of, gz. 


Philo Fudeus supposed to be a. 


believer in Christ, 440. The 
contrary Cpinion suggested,44r. 
Pindar, Peter, his boast of the fa- 
_vours of his Muse, 228. 
Poor, qbservations on the best nie- 
thod of maintaining them, 77. 
_ Construction of a work-house, 
99. Proper dict, 80%, Employ- 
ment, 8z. Excitements to in- 
- dustry, &c. 83. 
Pope, Mr. his Windsor Forest trans- 
lated into French, and specimen 


of, 557 


Population, vatious systems rel. to, 
z. Checks to, 3, Condor. 
cet’s ideas on this subject, 5. 
Godwin’s system, 76. Their 
notions controverted, 6. 


Quoters, in conversation, satirized, 
33 I. 
R 


Ritz, Mademoiselle de, biograph= 
ical sketch of, 501. Distin- 
aes by royal favour, 502. 

er downfall, 2é. 

Robertson, Dr. his History of A- 
merica preferred to alk others 
on the same subject, 155. 

Rousseau, J. J. some anecdotes, 
&c. rel. to him, in his later 
years, originally published in 
France, 471. 

Rumford, Count, his experiments 
to shew that water, oil, &c. are 
non-conductors of heat, 168. 

Russia, empire of, actual state of, 
at the close of the 18th centu- 
ry, 503. Its want of population 
accounted for, 504. Unna- 
tural barbarity of parents a- 
mong the common people to 
their children, in Russia, one 

" cause of their scanty popula- 
tion, 25. 


S 
S+.. Domingo, Baron Wimpffen’s 
account of his voyage to that 
island, 39.. Of the country and 
its inhabitants, &c, 41. Of the 
treatment of the negroes, 43. 
Salt-petre, prodigious quantities 
of, obtained in France, by ex- 
traordinary efforts, 564. 
Seguin, M, on the new methods 
of tanning leather, 563. 
Shakspeare, curious remarks on 
his play of Hamlet by a cele- 
brated German writer, 544. 
Shiclds, Robt. not the sole aurhor 
of the Lives of the Poets, pub- 
lished by Cibber, 10, 
Shuck 
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IND E X. 


“Shackburgh, Sir George; his acc; 


of some endeavours to ascertain 
a standard of weights and mea- 
sures, 70. 


‘Siddens, Mrs. verses on seeing 


her in the character of Belvi- 
dera, 105. 


-Skirvirg, William, dies of a 


broken heart at Botany Bay ; 
whither he was transported for 
sedition, 254: 

Smeaton, the late Mr. mem¢irs of, 
196. His amiable charaeter, 
201. 

Stout, Capt. commander of the 
Hercules, his narrative of the 
loss of that ship; 236. 

Switzerland, Miss Williams’s 
Tourin, 134. Lake of Lucerne 
described, 15. Valley of eae 
leiien arid Devil’s Bridge, 1 
Mount St. Gothard, 138. Q 
vantine Valley, 1to. Abbey of 
Engelberg, 143. Lavater’s‘se- 
vere remonstrance to theFrench 

- Directory, on account of the 

- French invasion of Switzerland, 
251. Pleasing description of 
the simplicity of manners pre- 

| vailing among the rustic inha- 

‘ birants of the Canton of Appen- 
zell, 481, Wonderful delight 
taken by them in the caré and 
management of their cows, 482. 
Their cultureof snails, and con- 
siderable trade in that commo- 


dity, i. Simplicity of their . 


dress, food; &c. 485. Strangers 
to taxation, and every kind of 
oppressive povernment, 7b. To- 
tally illiterate and superstitious, 
yet happy in their ignorance 
and innocence; 486. ‘Their in- 
dustry, linen manufactures, and 
Trade, 487. Remarkable fond- 
ness for their own Country, 
489. Remarks on Switzerland, 
in general, 540. Patriotism of 
‘the inhabitants, $42. Origin 
of the name Swiss; 75, Revo- 
lution in the Cantoris, 543. 
Simplicity of manners among 


the antgent ithabitants, 544. 
Their. municipal government, 


545. 
Sydusia, analysisof that mneaiinngct, 


76. 
T 


Taxation. See Finance. 

Time, historical, uncertainty of 
our knowlege of, from. the 
unsettled state of chronology, 
25% - 

Time the present, remarks on 
the signs of, 335. 

Tree of Liberty, alata of that po- 
litical emblem, 154. 

Turks, obs. on their government, 
159. On their religion, 160. 

heir want of mental energy, 

3162, Theiri ignorance of ‘sci- 
ence and history, #, Their 
languape, 163. The art of 
printing unknown tothem, 164. 


V and U .P 
Vaillant, M: -his very valuable 
Muséum of Natural History, 
in danger of being dispersed, 
_ §32- Recommended to the at- 
tention of the British. public,.i4. 
His ‘* Histoire NatareHe des Oi- 
seaux a’ Afrique’? commended, 


Vandelli, Professor, his observa- 
tions on Natural Histery and 
Chemistry, as published im the 
Mem. of the R. Acad. Lisbon, 
551. His acc. of curious sub- 
jects of Natural History in the 
Brazils, 6. Of some extraor- 
dinary fossil bones, 16. Of-an 
astonishing large mass of na- 
tive copper, found in a valley, 
two leagues from Cachoeira, 
weight 2666 pounds! 552.— 
On increasing the strength of 
gunpowder, 75. 

Vandermonde, Mi: his Memoir on 
che fabrication of steel, 562, 
On bright arms, id. 

Kaviole Vaccine, 2@,. of that dise 


Case, 447+ | 


Pauqueliz 











Mauquelin and ‘Trusson, Messrs. 


j ; on pot-ash, pearl-ash, &c, 562. 
 - Velo, M. d’Assumpgao, on 
ye | eclipses of the Satellites of Ju- 
a piter in 1785, 554- 

;  Ferona, the famous Roman am- 
“vse there noticed by 
;? » Buonaparte, in his letter to the 
Ms | -"* French Directory, 499. 
an - Fillas-boas, M. (of the Lisbon R. 


tude and longitude of Lisbon, 


> 554 
q Fulture. See Oricou. 
iE Ww 
Ce Wakefield, Mr. his letter. to Sir 


n Scott, Attorney General, 
relative to 4 late trial at Guild- 
hall, 107. «> | ' 

Walpole, Hor. Earl of Orford, his 
: poetical portrait of Lord Gran- 
; ville, 51. His unfavourable 

Bt character of Lord Clarendon, 

s 3. Of Lord Chesterfield, 25. 

% >! tii Doubts on the Life and Reign 

a . of Richard II, 57. His De- 
. tection of a Forgery pretend- 
ing to be the Polftital Testa- 


i 

; 

: 

t : His letter to Mr.. Pitt, 61. To 
ne * © Lord Bute, 62, 63. His tract 
z on Modern Gardemng, 65. Vin- 

‘ . dicated respecting his conduct 

' towards Chatterton, 174. His 
: - handsome letter to that young 
rr genius, i4. More censurable 
for his harsh treatment of Rows- 
- seau, 175. | Correspondence 


. - the royal family, 176. Cha- 
14 . pacter of Q. Caroline, 177., OF 
-_ . Geo. If. 18:1. 

true love-story, 182. Criticism 
if ’ on Johnson’s writings, 184. 
;y The criticism censured,.186. 


ie ¢ 4 Pretty verses on the Marchio- 

= ness du Deffand, 187. Song 

{ A on a Kiss, 188. Letter to Mr. 

| — Conway, discribing his House 
- " 


END QF VOL. XXVII. 





Acad.) his Mem. on the lati- © 


ment of Sir Robert Walpole, 60. - - 


with David Hume, 76. His. 
anecdote regarding Geo. I. and | 


Remarkable © 


' INDEX, 


_-at Strawberry-Hill, 272. Sars 


castic reflections on the peace 
of 1748, and the freworks, 273. 
On the impressions fade, on 
some minds, by the earthquakes, 
274... Letters to General Con- 
way, 27g. Letters to Mr. Bent- 
ley, 278¢, Correspondence. with 
Mr. Gray, the Poet, 281. Let- 
ters from Paris, 286. lll. 
boding of the French: revolu- 
* ton, 288." — 
Ware, Mr. his successful practice 
in treating the fistula lachryma- 
lis, 431. | Jaa 
Watson, Bishop, his opinion re- 
specting the British constitu- 
* tion, 203. 


Weights and measures. See Shuck - 


burgh. be 

Weft-Indies. See St. Domingo. 

Wilberforce, Mr. vigorously at- 
tacked by Mr. Belsham, re- 
specting his ideas of the Chris. 

, tian religion, &c, 145. 

Wilkie, the poet, his Epigoniad 
estimated, 14. 

Williams, Miss Helen Maria, her 

_ travels in Switzerland, 131. 

Her Hymn to the Supreme 

_ Being, written among the Alps, 
noticed,139. Her address from 
the Glacier goddess to Dr. 
Darwin, 76. Her acc. of the 

_ political state of the Levantine 
valley, 140. 

Windmills, comparative advan- 
tages between the vertical and 
horizontal kinds, 269. 

Wye, rivér, picturesque beauties 
of, 264. <4 


re eee 4 
Young, Dr. Pleasant anecdote re- 
_ lative to, 12. General criticism 
on, as a poet, ib. of; 


Z * 
Zurich, journey from, to Paris, i 
© 17952 5§70- 
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